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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


THE  learned  author  of  the  following  work,  John  Kaye,  was  born  at 
Hammersmith  in  1783,  received  his  early  education  under  the  well- 
known  Greek  scholar  Dr.  Burney,  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  at  the  head  both  of  the 
Classical  and  Mathematical  honour  lists  in  1 804.  The  only  other  instance 
on  record  of  a  man  winning  such  honours  is  that  of  Baron  Alderson.  In 
18 14  he  became  Master  of  his  College,  and  in  1816  succeeded  Bishop 
Watson  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  It  was  in  this  important 
position  that  he  delivered  his  lectures  on  Tertullian  and  Justin  Martyr. 
In  1820  Lord  Liverpool  selected  him,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  for  the 
Bishopric  of  Bristol,  advancing  him  in  1827  to  Lincoln.  In  this  large 
Diocese  he  found  time  to  publish  the  work  before  us,  with  many  Sermons 
and  Charges.  To  some  he  never  attached  his  name  ;  such  were  his 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  and  Reply  to  the  Travels  of  an  Irish 
Gentleman.  His  last  work,  Some  Account  of  the  Council  ofA'icea,  had 
not  emerged  from  the  press  when  he  died,  in  1853.  He  was  an  acute 
reasoner,  and  his  works  are  marked  with  a  singular  fairness  and  calm- 
ness. Each  question  is  touched  with  precision  and  accuracy,  and  this  it 
is  which  makes  his  writings  so  valuable  to  the  candid  inquirer  after 
truth. 

The  work  now  before  us  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  student  of 
Church  History,  as  introducing  him  to  the  great  representative  of  the 
Alexandrian  School  of  Divinity.  Our  series  has  already  comprised  the 
earliest  Fathers  of  the  East  and  West,  as  well  as  the  "Father  of  Latin 
Christianity,'"'  Tertullian,  and  the  first  of  his  great  successors,  Cyprian. 
The  Alexandrian  divines  occupied  a  ground  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
any  other  school.  The  hasty  judgment  upon  them  is  that  they  were 
mystics,  corrupting  the  Faith  by  mingling  Greek  and  Oriental  philosophy 
with  it.  Doubtless  there  was  a  danger,  as  there  is  danger  in  the  teaching 
of  every  great  leader  of  thought,  of  giving  undue  preponderance  to  those 
doctrines  and  principles  which  are  dear  to  him  ;  and,  as  F.  D.  Maurice 
somewhere  says,  "  it  was  not  always  possible  for  men  educated  in  the 
hot  lecture-rooms  of  Alexandrian  philosophers  to  enter  into  the  healthful 
simplicity  of  the  scenes  in  the  mountains  and  pastures  of  Palestine." 
We  may  admit,  then,  that  Origren  sometimes  fell  into  errors,  and  came 
short  of  a  full  understanding  of  Hebrew  theology.     Yet,  in  spite  of  their 
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defects,  the  Alexandrian  theologians  were  the  founders  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation and  criticism.  They  presented  Christianity  to  the  minds  of 
cultivated  and  scientific  intellects,  as  no  other  preachers  could,  in  a  form 
which  met  their  deepest  aspirations,  and  yet  without  losing  hold  of  the 
truths  which  came- home  to  the  meanest  slaves.  They  showed  how  the 
Gospel  is  for  men,  for  all  men — for  the  wise  and  prudent  who  are  content 
to  learn  of  God,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men. 

Alexandria  had  produced  more  teachers  of  the  manifold  forms  of 
Gnosticism  than  any  Church.  But  in  the  good  providence  of  God  their 
errors  were  removed  out  of  the  way  by  the  setting  up  of  a  true  Gnosis, 
which,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up  the  evil  things.  Even  as  St.  John 
had  directed  aright  the  teaching  which  men  had  gotten  from  Philo  of  a 
Divine  Logos,  and  had  declared  that  this  teaching  was  true  and  that  the 
Logos  had  been  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  so  this  later  school  of 
Christian  doctors  did  not  set  up  Dogmatism  against  Gnosticism,  as  if 
they  were  in  absolute  antagonism.  They  affirmed  that  God  had  given 
to  His  children  a  true  knowledge,  which  was  the  antidote  of  the  false, 
and  showed  how  Plato  had  been  a  forerunner  of  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  they  made  much  of  a  "  Reserve"  in  teaching,  and  have 
excited  enmity  in  some  minds  thereby,  who  allege  that  herein  they  were 
relapsing  into  heathenism.  But  the  charge  is  not  sustained.  The 
heathen  philosophers,  it  is  true,  had  Mysteries  which  they  concealed 
from  the  mob,  the  vulgar  herd  ;  they  gave  them  the  husks  to  eat,  and 
prided  themselves  upon  a  monopoly  of  an  esoteric  knowledge,  too  sacred 
to  be  profaned  by  vulgar  eyes.  But  so  did  not  Clement  and  his  fellows. 
They  declared  that  the  whole  of  the  mysteries  of  God  were  open  to  all 
alike, — to  philosophers  and  to  slaves, — and  that  the  only  test  was  a 
moral  one,  not  an  intellectual.  They  forbade  their  disciples  to  deal  with 
hallowed  things  before  they  had  put  off  the  shoes  from  their  feet,  in  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  treading  hallowed  ground.  Who  does  not 
realize  the  profound  truth  of  such  a  method?  How  many  young  men 
"  inquire," — ask  questions  boldly, — cavil  at  received  opinions, — all  the 
while  that  their  heart  is  unmoved,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  truth  that  they  discover,  and  so  end  in  negations  and 
unbelief?  It  was  this  danger  from  which  the  Alexandrian  teachers 
sought  to  protect  their  disciples,  and  their  success  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  able  to  produce  a  vast  moral  improvement  in  Alexandrian  life, 
so  that  that  which  was  ready  to  perish  revived  again.  How  Alexandrian 
Christianity  in  process  of  time  produced  the  great  Athanasius,  we  know 
— a  man  admitted  by  the  sceptical  Gibbon  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  the 
fourth  century.  A  great  philosopher  and  subtle  thinker,  he  was  strong 
in  the  Faith  ;  and  the  teaching  of  Clement  shone  forth  visibly  blessed 
by  God,  in  this  his  greatest  disciple. 

W.  B. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WRITINGS 


CLEMENT    OF    ALEXANDRIA. 


CHAPTER   I. 

St.  Paul,  in  the  infancy  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  writing  to 
the  new  converts,  directed  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  reckon  in  their  number  "  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  many  mighty,  or  many  noble  ; "  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Apostle's  remark  was  equally  applicable  to 
other  Christian  communities.  The  causes  which  indisposed 
the  higher,  and  as  they  are  usually  esteemed  the  better- 
informed  orders  of  society,  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  lay 
in  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  human  nature,  and  were  con- 
sequently of  general  operation.  The  dread  of  innovation  and 
the  desire  of  maintaining  established  authority  influenced  alike 
the  Jewish  high  priest  and  the  Roman  governor;  while  the 
Rabbi  and  the  philosopher,  alike  accustomed  to  look  down 
with  contempt  on  the  great  body  of  their  fellow-men,  were 
indignant  at  the  temerity  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  religion, 
who  told  them  that,  notwithstanding  their  pretensions  to 
superior  knowledge,  they  were,  in  fact,  as  ignorant  as  those 
whom  they  affected  to  despise,  and  had  not  advanced  a  single 
step  towards  the  attainment  of  true  wisdom.  Yet,  though  the 
first  converts  were  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life,  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
that,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  Gospel  was  not  with- 
out its  wealthier  and  more  learned  adherents — that  it  had  made 
its  way  into  the  palace  of  Csesar,  and  was  deemed  not  unworthy 
of  consideration  by  some  at  least  among  the  followers  of  Zeno 
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and  Epicurus.  In  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  Apostles,  the  heathen  philosopher,  how  reluctant  soever  to 
believe  that  a  religion  issuing  from  Judea  could  deserve  his 
regard,  would  still  be  unable  to  close  his  eyes  against  its  rapid 
progress,  and  the  extraordinary  effects  which  it  was  daily  pro- 
ducing. The  union  of  gentleness  and  fortitude  in  the  Christian 
character  —  the  sincere  and  unalterable  affection  which  the 
members  of  the  Christian  community  displayed  towards  each 
other — the  unshrinking  courage  with  which  they  encountered 
the  persecutions  of  their  adversaries — the  strict  conformity  of 
their  lives  to  the  belief  which  they  professed — a  conformity 
sought  in  vain  in  the  manners  and  morals  even  of  the  teachers 
of  Gentile  philosophy — these  were  phenomena  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  excite  a  wish  to  obtain 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  causes  in  which  they  originated. 
When,  however,  the  philosopher  began  to  make  Christianity 
the  subject  of  his  speculations,  and  to  investigate  its  evidences, 
his  previous  pursuits  and  modes  of  thinking  would  lead  him 
to  regard  it  under  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  With  him  the 
argument  from  prophecy  would  have  comparatively  little 
weight,  because  he  had  not,  like  the  Jew,  been  nurtured  in 
the  expectation  that  a  great  deliverer,  pointed  out  by  a  long 
series  of  predictions,  was  about  to  appear  on  the  earth ;  nor 
would  the  exertions  of  supernatural  power,  to  which  Christ 
Himself  appealed  in  proof  of  His  divine  mission,  produce 
their  due  effect  on  the  mind  of  one  whom  the  heathen 
mythology  had  rendered  familiar  with  stories  of  portents  and 
prodigies  \  he  would  regard  Christianity  chiefly  as  a  rule  of 
life,  and  estimate  it  by  its  tendency  to  improve  the  disposi- 
tions and  the  practice  of  mankind.  Under  this  point  of  view 
Christianity  was  regarded  by  Justin,  who  became  a  convert  to 
it  because,  as  he  assures  us,  he  found  it  to  be  the  only  true, 
and  sound,  and  safe  philosophy ;  under  this  point  of  view  it 
was  regarded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  works  I 
purpose  giving  an  account  in  the  present  volume. 

Clement,  according   to   Jerome,    was 1   a  Presbyter  of  the 
church   of  Alexandria,    the  2  scholar  of  Pantrenus,  and  after 

uyi   Toiftivi;   tffftiv,  01    ruv     F.xxXxriaJv  TpoxyoCftivoi,  xu.t'  ux'oia.  tou  ayafou 
xoipivos.     Paedagog.  L.  i.  c.  6.  cxx.  28. 
2  Eusebius  says  that  Clement  in  the  Hypotyposes  expressly  mentioned 
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his  decease  Master  of  the  Catechetical  School  at  Alexandria. 
While  he  presided  in  it  he  had  the  honour  of  numbering  the 
great  Origen  among  his  scholars.  He  flourished  during  the 
reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla  (i.e.  between  a.c.  192  and 
217),  and  was1  contemporary  with  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  from  whom  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the 
church  of  Antioch.  Jerome-  gives  the  following  list  of  his 
works,  describing  them  as  replete  with  learning  and  eloquence, 
and  embracing  both  sacred  and  profane  literature. 

-Tpu/jLCiTeis  in  eight  books. 
:!  Hypotyposes  in  eight  books. 

l'.inuvnus  as  his  master.  See  Eclogie  ex  Proph.  Scripturis,  lvi.  He 
supposes  also  that  Clement  alludes  to  Pantamus  in  a  passage  in  the 
Stromata,  in  which  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  with  whom  he  had  met.  I..  5.  c.  11. 
L.  6.  cc.  6.  13.     Phot.  Cod.  109. 

1  According  to  Eusebius  he  was  prior  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome. 
L.  5.  c.  28.  See  also  L.  6.  cc.  6.  n.  Alexander  appears  to  speak  of 
Clement  as  his  master,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius,  L.  6.  c.  14. 
Clement  brings  down  the  chronology  of  the  Roman  Emperors  to  the 
death  of  Commodus,  i.e.  A.c.  192.  For  the  various  opinions  respecting 
the  dates  of  Clement's  works,  see  Cave. — Dodwell,  Diss.  Iren.  iii.  Sect.  27. 

s  Compare  Eusebius,  L.  6.  c.  13. 

3  The  word  uTo-vTu<n:  is  used  by  Clement  to  express  the  delinea- 
tion, form,  or  outline  of  a  thing  S.  L.  1.  cccxxiv.  22.  ccexxv.  19. 
cccxLvm.  34.  L.  4.  dlxiv.  2.  10.  L.  6.  dccxxxvi.  27.  Cassiodorus, 
who  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Canonical 
Epistles — probably  a  portion  of  the  Hypotyposes — appears  to  have  trans- 
lated viroTvvunTt:,  Adumbratio.  In  the  Hypotyposes  Clement,  according 
to  Eusebius,  L.  6.  c.  14,  gave  a  summary  account  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, not  omitting  those  of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  questioned — 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles  ;  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas, and  the  Revelation  of  Peter.  According  to  him,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  written  in  Hebrew  by  St.  Paul,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke  : 
which  circumstance  accounts  for  the  similarity  of  the  style  to  that  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name,  as  in  his  other 
Epistles,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  entertained  against  him  by  the  Jews, 
whom  the  very  sight  of  his  name  would  have  prevented  from  reading  the 
Epistle  ;  or  as  Clement  states,  on  the  authority  of  one  whom  he  calls 
(he  blessed  Presbyter,  St.  Paul  would  not  style  himself  an  Apostle  to 
the  Hebrews,  because  that  title  belonged  exclusively  to  Christ ;  his  office 
was  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  Clement  appears  also,  on  the  authority  or 
a  tradition  handed  down  in  the  church,  to  have  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
Gospels,  that  those  containing  the  genealogies  were  first  composed,  and  to 
have  ascribed  the  following  origin  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  While  Peter 
was  preaching  at  Rome  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  Mark,  who  had 
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One  book  addressed  to  the  Gentiles. 
Three  books  entitled  IlaiSaywyds. 
1  One  book  concerning  Easter. 

long  been  his  companion,  at  the  request  of  the  hearers,  committed  his 
preaching  to  writing, — Feter,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  expressed 
neither  approbation  nor  disapprobation.  (See,  however,  Eusebius,  L.  2. 
c.  15,  where,  on  the  authority  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Hypotyposes, 
St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  sanctioned  St.  Mark's  work.)  St.  John  was  the 
last  of  the  Evangelists,  and  composed  his  Gospel  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends.  He  saw  that  the  other  Gospels  dwelt  principally  on  points  con- 
nected with  the  body  :  he  therefore  composed  a  spiritual  Gospel,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit.  In  L.  2.  c.  9,  Eusebius  tells  a  story  respecting 
the  martyrdom  of  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  extracted 
from  the  seventh  book  of  the  Hypotyposes.  We  learn  from  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  p.  224,  that  Clement,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Hypotyposes, 
treated  of  the  seventy  disciples  whom  Christ  commissioned  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  chronicler  probably  found  in  the  same  work  the  state- 
ment, which  he  gives  on  the  authority  of  Clement,  that  St.  John  lived  till 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  travelled  about  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, appointing  bishops  and  deacons,  p.  251. 

However  deeply  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  this  work,  on  account  of  the 
information  which  we  might  have  derived  from  it  respecting  the  early 
history  of  Christianity,  it  appears,  if  the  account  given  of  it  by  Photius  is 
correct,  to  have  been  in  other  respects  of  little  value.  He  describes  it  as 
containing  some  truth  amidst  much  that  was  impious  and  fabulous ;  that 
in  it  matter  was  represented  as  eternal,  and  forms  as  introduced  according 
to  certain  fixed  decrees  ;  that  the  Son  was  degraded  into  a  creature  ;  that 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration  was  asserted,  and  a  succession  of  worlds 
before  Adam  ;  that  an  obscene  and  impious  account  of  the  origin  of  Eve 
was  given,  at  variance  with  the  Scriptural  narrative  ;  that  the  angels  were 
stated  to  have  cohabited  with  women  ;  that  the  Word  was  affirmed  to 
have  assumed  flesh  not  in  reality,  but  in  appearance  ;  that  the  existence  of 
two  Words  of  the  Father  was  asserted,  of  whom  the  inferior  appeared  to 
men,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  not  even  the  inferior ;  for  the  words  of 
Clement  are,  "The  Son  is  called  the  Word,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
paternal  Word  :  but  it  is  not  he  who  was  made  flesh,  nor  yet  the  paternal 
Word ;  but  a  certain  power  of  God,  being  as  it  were  an  emanation  from 
his  Word,  which,  being  made  mind,  pervaded  the  hearts  of  men."  These 
notions  Clement  endeavoured  to  confirm  by  quotations  from  Scripture. 
Photius,  however,  suggests  a  doubt  whether  Clement  was  really  the  author 
of  these  absurdities,  from  which  he  admits  that  Clement's  other  writings 
are  free.  He  describes  the  work  as  consisting  of  interpretations  of 
Genesis,  Exodus,  the  Psalms,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

1  This  book,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  occasioned  by  a  work  of  Melito, 
and  written  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  who  entreated  him  to  commit  to 
writing  the  traditions  which  he  had  received  from  the  elders  with  whom 
he  had  conversed.  L.  4.  c.  26.  L.  6.  c.  13.  It  is  quoted  in  the  Paschal 
Chronicle,  p.  7.     Potter  gives  two  fragments  of  this  work,  MXVII.  15. 
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A  Discourse  concerning  Fasting. 

A  Discourse  entitled,  "Who  is  the  Rich  Man  that  shall  be 
Saved  ?  " 

1  One  book  on  Slander. 

One  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  and  against  those  who 
follow  the  errors  of  the  Jews,  addressed  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem. 

This  account  of  the  works  of  Clement  is  principally  derived 
from  -  Eusebius,  who  also  mentions  an  Exhortation  to  Patience, 
addressed  to  the  newly  baptized.  The  address  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  Paedagogus,  the  Stromata,  and  the  tract  entitled  "Who  is 
the  Rich  Man  that  shall  be  Saved?"  have  come  down  to  us 
nearly  entire.     Of  the  other  works  we  have  only  fragments. 

1  See  Potter's  edition,  mxx.  40. 

-  L.  6.  cc.  13,  14.  Clement  speaks  as  if  he  had  composed  a  work  on 
Continence,  mp)  \yx.pa.Tua.;,  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxxvi.  20.  But  Fabricius 
thinks  that  he  here  alludes  to  the  third  book  of  the  Stromata,  see  dxx.  15  ; 
as  well  as  when  lie  says,  P.  L.  2.  c.  6.  cxcix.  25,  ^lukYHpctpiv  2s  $«.6vr'tpu 
x'oyy.  Another  on  the  Resurrection,  P.  L.  I.  c.  6.  exxv.  42.  L.  2.  c. 
10.  ccxxxii.  33,  and  one  on  Marriage  (*»  rf  ynpixu  \iy/u,  P.  L.  3.  c. 
CCLXXVIII.  24),  unless  we  suppose  him  there  to  refer  to  what  he  had  said 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  in  the  second  book,  c.  10.  There  is  a  passage 
preserved  by  Maximus  and  Ioannes  Damascenus,  which  Grabe  supposes  to 
be  a  fragment  of  the  ya/nxo;  koyos,  mxxii.     Ed.  Potter. 

There  are  in  the  works  of  Maximus,  T.  2.  pp.  144,  152,  two  quotations 
from  a  work  of  Clement,  entitled  ■nfi  -rpovoia;.  Potter,  MXVI.  Clement 
speaks  frequently  of  his  intention  to  write  on  Principles  or  Causes,  tnpi 
«/>£«v,  S.  L.  3.  dxvi.  10.  dxx.  9.  L.  4.  DLXIV.  io.  Dciv.  7.  L.  5. 
dccxxxiii.  15.  L.  6.  dccxxxvii.  28.  dcccxxi.  3,  where  Louth 
erroneously  understands  by  the  words  toy  dp^ixiv  xiyov,  the  Word  or  Son 
of  God,  referring  to  L.  7.  pcccxxxii.  38.  See  dciv.  7.  Quis  Dives 
salvetur,  dcdl.  41. 

He  speaks  also  of  a  work  concerning  the  Soul,  S.  L.  2.  CCCCLXXXVIII. 
16.  L.  3.  DXVI.  22.  L.  4.  PCI.  H.  DLXXI.  17.  L.  5.  DCXCIX.  5. 
Potter  gives  two  fragments  supposed  to  be  from  this  work,  as  quoted  by 
Maximus,  de  Anima,  mxx. 

He  speaks  of  his  intention  to  write  against  Heresies,  S.  L.  4.  dciv.  26. 
Probably  in  his  work  on  Principles.     Compare  DCIV.  7. 

Of  a  work  on  Prophecy,  S.  L.  1.  ccccxvi.  14.  L.  4.  DCV.  3.  L.  5. 
dcxcix.  5. 

Of  a  work  concerning  Angels,  S.  L.  6.  dcclv.  15.  -npi  tou  ±iafci?.ov, 
L.  4.  dci.  34. 

Of  a  work  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  World,  probably  also  a  part 
of  the  work  on  Principles,  S.  L.  6.  pcccxxvii.  39.  See  C.  v.  S.  L.  3. 
dliv.  24.  From  Eusebius,  L.  6.  c.  13,  we  might  infer  that  it  was  a  work 
on  the  Book  of  Genesis. 


6  Sonic  Account  of  the 

From  l  Eusebius  we  further  learn  that  Clement  was  a  convert 
from  heathenism.  According  to  -  Epiphanius,  he  was  by  some 
called  an  Athenian,  by  others  an  Alexandrian  :  whence  Cave 
infers  that  he  was  born  at  Athens,  and  studied  at  Alexandria. 
The  account  given  by  Photius  of  the  works  of  Clement,  and  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  agrees  with  that  of  Jerome. 

We  will  proceed  to  examine  the  writings  of  Clement,  taking 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  Potter's  edition. 


CHAPTER   II. 

3  The  first  is  the  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks.  '  Clement 
begins  with  remarking,  that  the  Creeks  gave  credit  to  the 
various  fables  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  respect- 
ing the  power  of  music  ;  they  believed  that  Amphion  by  his 
lyre  had  raised  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  that  Orpheus  had 
tamed  wild  beasts  by  the  sweetness  of  his  song.  "  Yet,"  he 
proceeds,  "  though  the  face  of  truth  is  now  revealed  to  them 
in  all  its  brightness,  they  look  at  it  with  suspicious  eyes'.  Let 
us  leave  them  to  their  Cithseron  and  Helicon,  and  the  feasts 
of  Bacchus,  and  their  dramatic  exhibitions,  which  are  chiefly 
founded  on  the  calamities  and  crimes  of  man.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  mountain  of  God,  and  to  the  holy  prophetic  choir,  and 
draw  down  from  heaven  Truth,  with  her  companion  Wisdom  ; 
that,  diffusing  her  light  around,  she  may  enlighten  all  who  are 
involved  in  darkness,  and  may  free  men  from  error,  extending 
to  them  intelligence  (oiWriv)  as  it  were  a  hand  to  guide  them 
to  salvation.  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Arion,  and  the  Greek 
musicians  employed  their  skill  in  confirming  the  perverse- 
ness  of  man,  and  leading  him  to  idols,  and  stocks,  and 
stones.     Not  so  the  Christian  musician  :  he  comes  to  destroy 

1  Prsep.  Evang.  L.  2.  c.  2.  sub  fine.     Compare  F.  L.  i.  c.  I.  xcvn.  7. 

tip'    a    lAci.'/.a    -yecvvvftlvoi     x.ai     ret;      rrn./.aik:     avoy.vuf/.ivoi    ii£a;     "Xpii     <rwrr,pixv 

-  Hrer.  xii.  or  xxxn. 

3  Clement  refers  to  the  Hortatory  Address,  P.  L.  i.e.  I.  sub  in.     S.   I.. 
7.  DCCCXLI.   16.       rov:  /u.h  yap  fpeTpivii  0  Kvpio;,  L.  6.  DCCLXVI.    iS. 
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the  bitter  tyranny  of  demons ;  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
mild  and  gentle  yoke  of  piety ;  to  raise  to  heaven  those  who 
had  been  cast  down  upon  the  earth.  1  He  alone  has  tamed 
man,  the  most  savage  of  beasts ;  and  has  indeed  made  men 
out  of  stones,  by  raising  up  a  Holy  Seed  from  among  the 
Gentiles  who  believed  in  stones. — Such  is  the  power  of  the 
New  Song;  it  has  converted  stones  and  beasts  into  men. 
They,  who  were  dead,  without  any  portion  of  the  real  life,  have 
revived  at  the  mere  sound." 

Clement  pursues  the  same  figure,  comparing  the  combina- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  formation  of  the  universe  to  the 
skilful  combination  of  the  different  kinds  of  music  ;  and  stating 
incidentally  that  the  Gentile  music  was  derived  from  2  Tubal, 
the  Christian  from  David.  He  then  proceeds,  "  He  who 
sprang  from  David,  yet  was  before  David,  the  Word  of  God, 
disdaining  inanimate  instruments,  the  harp  and  lyre,  adapts 
this  world,  and  the  little  world,  man,  both  his  soul  and  body, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  celebrates  God. — What  then  does 
the  instrument,  the  Word  of  God,  the  Lord,  the  New  Song 
mean  ?  To  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf;  to  guide  the  lame  and  the  wanderer  to  righteousness ; 
to  show  God  to  foolish  man  ;  to  put  an  end  to  corruption ;  to 
overcome  death ;  to  reconcile  disobedient  children  to  their 
Father.  The  instrument  of  God  loves  man.  The  Lord 
pities,  disciplines,  exhorts,  admonishes,  saves,  guards,  and  of 
His  abundance  promises  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  reward 
of  learning  from  Him,  requiring  nothing  from  us  but  that  we 
shall  be  saved. — 3  Think  not,  however,  that  the  Song  of  Salva- 
tion is  new. — We  existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
existing  first  in  God  Himself,  inasmuch  as  we  were  destined 
to  exist ;  we  were  the  rational  creatures  of  the  Reason  (or 
Word)  of  God  ;  we 4  were  in  the  beginning  through  the  Word, 

1  Clement  here  compares  men  to  different  kinds  of  animals  in  reference 
to  their  different  dispositions ;  passionate  men  to  lions ;  followers  of 
pleasure  to  swine,  etc.     iv.  15.     See  S.  L.  4.  dlxviii.  41. 

2  According  to  Gen.  iv.  21,  Jubal,  not  Tubal,  was  the  inventor  of 
musical  instruments. 

So   S.    L.    7-    DCCCXCV,  20.      rov    xccivui   (tit   Xiyofi'itov,    app^aiorarou   o\, 
f//n  iffx'iou*  uiTfia.TOt. 

*  Clement  here  plays  on  the  word  upx*.     $/  ov  dpxxi%<>p<v,  on  Iv  oLpx*  0 

\oyoi  r.t.       vi.   38. 
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because  the  Word  was  in  the  beginning.  The  Word  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  was  and  is  the  divine  be- 
ginning of  all  things ;  but  now  that  He  has  taken  the  name, 
which  of  old  was  sanctified,  the  Christ,  He  is  called  by  me  a 
New  Song.  This  Word,  the  Christ,  was  from  the  beginning 
the  cause  both  of  our  being,  for  He  was  in  God ;  and  of  our 
well-being.  Now  He  has  appeared  to  men,  being  alone  both 
God  and  man,  the  Author  to  us  of  all  good;  by  Whom,  being 
instructed  how  to  live  well,  we  are  speeded  onwards  to  eternal 
life. — This  is  the  New  Song — the  manifestation,  now  shining 
forth  in  us,  of  the  Word,  Who  was  in  the  beginning  and  before 
the  beginning.  The  pre-existent  Saviour  has  appeared  nigh 
unto  us ;  He  Who  exists  in  the  Self-Existent  has  appeared ; 
the  Word,  Who  was  with  God,  has  appeared  as  our  teacher ; 
the  Word,  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  Who  in  the 
beginning,  when  He  formed  us,  gave  us  life  as  our  Maker, 
appearing  as  our  teacher,  has  taught  us  to  live  well,  in  order 
that  hereafter  He  may,  as  God,  give  us  life  eternal. — He  has 
appeared  to  assist  us  against  the  serpent  who  enslaves  men, 
binding  them  to  stocks,  and  statues,  and  idols,  by  the  wretched 
bond  of  superstition. — He  offered  salvation  to  the  Israelites  of 
old  by  signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt  and  in  the  desert ;  at  the 
burning  bush,  and  in  the  cloud  which  followed  the  Hebrews 
like  a  servant  maid  :  He  spoke  to  them  by  Moses,  and  Isaiah, 
and  the  whole  prophetic  choir. — But  He  speaks  to  us  directly 
by  Himself.  He  is  made  man,  that  we  may  learn  from  man 
how  man  may  become  God.  Is  it  not  then  strange  that  God 
should  invite  us  to  virtue,  and  that  we  should  slight  the  benefit, 
and  put  aside  the  proffered  salvation  ?  " 

1  Clement  afterwards  inveighs  in  a  contemptuous  strain 
against  the  ancient  oracles,  and  exposes  the  obscene  character 
of  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  different  deities.  2  He 
discovers  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  an  allusion  to  the  deception 
practised  by  the  serpent  upon  Eve.     3  He  accuses  the  Greeks 

]_  C.  2. 

-  £T»X«Xi/£«vTf >  Euuv,  Etiav  ixtlv/tv  ii  r,v  fi  vXavvt  •jrapnxcXoiQtitn,  xa) 
ffv/s.iiov  ipyluiv  Bax^ixuv  o<pi;  \ffri  TiriXnT/jiiiio;.  u.v7ik'/.  yovv  xa.ru.  rriv  axpi(irj 
",&ii  'Efipaiuv  ipwviiv,  t«  ovo/i*  to  "Evict,  ^utrvvbfuvov  ipfj-nvliirai  oifi;  a  (r,Xna., 
xi.  19. 
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of  a  twofold  Atheism  ;  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  true 
God,  and  acknowledged  as  gods  those  who  were  not  gods. 
1  "Atheism  and  superstition,"  he  proceeds,  "are  the  extremes 
of  ignorance.  Originally  there  was  a  native  intercourse  of 
man  with  Heaven;  but  erroneous  opinions  have  withdrawn 
him,  the  offspring  of  Heaven,  from  heavenly  converse,  and 
prostrating  him  on  the  earth,  have  caused  him  to  attach  him- 
self to  earthly  creatures,  and  to  invent  seven  kinds  of  idolatry. 
-  He  has  deified  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
hence  Ceres,  Bacchus ;  the  punishments  inflicted  on  evil 
deeds,  hence  the  Furies ;  the  passions  and  affections,  hence 
Hope,  Fear;  the  incidents  of  life,  hence  Fate,  Justice;  the 
twelve  gods,  whose  origin  is  described  by  Hesiod ;  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind." 

3  Clement  proceeds  to  describe  the  flagitious  amours  ascribed 
by  the  Gentiles  to  their  gods.  He  inveighs  against  the  public 
games ;  and  4  points  out  the  bloodthirsty  character  of  the 
demons,  who  delighted  in  combats  of  gladiators,  in  war,  in 
human  sacrifices,  being  in  respect  of  benevolence  and  kindness 
inferior  to  man.  5  He  describes  the  progress  of  idolatry,  and 
enumerates  the  places  where  many  of  the  deities,  worshipped 
by  the  Gentiles,  were  buried.  6  Before  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  carving  were  known,  men  worshipped  rude  symbols, — a 
sword,  a  stone,  a  column.  Afterwards  statues  were  erected,  of 
which  Clement  mentions  the  most  celebrated,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  artists  who  made  them.  7  "  The  makers  of 
gods,"  he  continues,  "worship  not,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
gods  and  demons,  but  earth  and  art,  of  which  the  images  are 
composed.  For  the  image  is  in  truth  dead  matter,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  the  artificer.  But  our  God,  the  only  true  God,  is 
not  an  object  of  sense,  made  out  of  matter :  he  is  compre- 
hended by  the  understanding.  s  Alas  for  your  impiety  !  You 
bury,  as  much  as  lies  in  your  power,  the  pure  essence ;  and 
hide  in  tombs  that  which  is  uncontaminated  and  holy,  robbing 
that  which  is  divine  of  its  true  essence.  Why  do  you  thus 
give  the  honour  due  to  God  to  those  who  are  no  gods  ?  Why, 
leaving  heaven,  do  you  honour  earth?     For  what  are  gold, 

et  seq.  3  xxvii.  17. 
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and  silver,  and  adamant,  and  iron,  and  brass,  and  ivory,  and 
precious  stones,  but  earth,  and  from  the  earth?  Are  not  all 
these  objects  which  you  behold  the  offspring  of  our  mother, 
the  earth?  Why,  vain  and  foolish  men,  blaspheming  the 
celestial  abode,  do  you  drag  down  piety  to  the  ground,  forming 
to  yourselves  earthly  gods  ?  and,  following  these  created  things 
in  preference  to  the  uncreated  God,  immerse  yourselves  in 
thickest  darkness  ? — The  Parian  stone  is  beautiful,  but  is  not 
Neptune ;  the  ivory  is  beautiful,  but  is  not  Olympian  Jove. 
Matter  always  stands  in  need  of  art ;  but  God  needs  nothing. 
Art  comes  forth,  and  matter  puts  on  a  form  :  the  costliness  of 
the  substance  makes  it  convertible  to  the  purposes  of  gain  ; 
but  the  form  alone  renders  it  an  object  of  veneration.  Your 
statue  is  gold,  or  wood,  or  stone,  or  earth ;  if  you  consider  its 
origin,  it  received  its  form  from  the  workman.  I  have  learned 
to  tread  upon  the  earth,  not  to  adore  it;  nor  is  it  lawful  for 
me  to  trust  the  hopes  of  my  soul  to  things  without  a  soul  (tchs 

axf/v^ois)." 

Again  l. — "  We  are  they  who  bear  about  the  image  of  God  in 
this  living  and  moving  statue,  man, — the  image  which  dwells 
with  us  :  our  counsellor,  our  companion  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  who  suffers  with  us,  who  suffers  for  us.  We  are  dedi- 
cated to  God  for  Christ's  sake.  We  are 2  '  the  chosen  race, 
the  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  ;  we  who 
once  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the  people  of  God ; '  we 
who,  according  to  3  John,  are  not  from  below,  but  have  learned 
everything  from  Him  Who  came  from  above ;  we  who  com- 
prehend the  dispensation  of  God,  and  are  trained  to  walk  in 
newness  of  life. — 4Some,  instead  of  God,  adore  the  workman- 
ship of  God, — the  sun,  the  moon,  and  starry  choir, — absurdly 
taking  for  gods  what  are  only  the  instruments  whereby  to 
measure  time  (to.  opyava  rov  -^povov).  —  Human  art  forms 
houses,  and  ships,  and  cities,  and  pictures ;  but  how  can  I 
declare  the  works  of  God?  Behold  the  universe — it  is  His 
work  ;  the  heavens,  and  the  sun,  and  angels,  and  men,  are  the 
works  of  His  fingers.  How  great  is  the  power  of  God  !  His 
mere  volition  is  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  for  God  alone 
created  it,  since  He  alone  is  truly  God.     He  creates  by  His 

1  Hi.  27.  -  I  Pet.  ii.  9,  IO. 

:;  viii.  21,  iii.   ;i,  iv.  2<5.  4  liv.  22. 
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mere  will,  and  the  effects  follow  upon  His  mere  volition. 
Herein  consists  the  error  of  the  philosophers,  who  rightly 
admit  that  man  is  made  for  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  yet 
worship  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  objects  of  sight;  for 
though  the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  the  works  of  man,  they 
were  created  for  man.  Adore  not  then  the  sun,  but  raise  your 
affections  to  Him  Who  made  the  sun  ;  deify  not  the  universe, 
but  seek  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  Divine  wisdom  is  left 
as  the  only  refuge  of  him  who  would  reach  the  gates  of  salva- 
tion ;  thence  proceeding,  as  from  a  sacred  asylum,  man  hastens 
to  salvation,  no  longer  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  demons." 

1  Clement  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  opinions  of  the  philo- 
sophers respecting  the  gods,  and  the  first  principles  of  things. 
Having  pointed  out  their  errors,  he  says,  2 "  I  long  for  the 
Lord  of  spirits,  the  Lord  of  fire  ;  I  seek  not  the  works  of  God, 
but  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  God  who  gives  light  to  the 
sun.  But  whom  must  I  take  as  the  assistant  of  my  search  ? 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  Plato.  Where  then,  O  Plato,  must  we 
seek  for  God  ?  You  answer,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the 
Father  and  Maker  of  the  universe ;  and,  when  we  have  dis- 
covered, impossible  to  declare  Him  to  all.  Why  so  ?  He  is 
ineffable.  You  say  well,  O  Plato  ;  you  almost  touch  the  truth. 
But  do  not  faint ;  take  up  with  me  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
good  (ra.ya.6ov)  :  for  a  certain  Divine  effluence  distils  upon  all 
men,  but  chiefly  upon  those  who  employ  themselves  in  rational 
inquiries ;  on  which  account  they  confess,  even  against  their 
will,  that  there  is  one  God,  imperishable,  uncreated. — 3You 
say  yourself  that  all  things  are  around  the  King  of  all  things, 
and  that  He  is  the  cause  of  all.  Who  then  is  the  King  of  all 
things?  God,  the  measure  of  the  truth  of  things.  As  things 
measured  are  comprehended  by  the  measure,  so  the  truth  is 
measured  and  comprehended  by  comprehending  God. — 4Even 
the  poets,  the  dealers  in  fiction,  have  approached  the  truth  in 
speaking  of  the  gods." 

5  From  the  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  the  heathen 
philosophers,  Clement  proceeds  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
Deity  given  by  the  prophets,  taking  his  first  instance  from  the 
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Sibyl.  He1  then  exclaims:  "O  the  exceeding  love  towards 
man  !  God  speaks  to  us,  not  as  a  master  to  his  scholars, — 
not  as  a  lord  to  his  servants, — not  as  God  to  men ;  but  He 
gently  admonishes  us  as  a  father  his  children.  Moses  con- 
fessed that  he  was  afraid  and  trembled,  when  he  heard  only 
concerning  the  Word.  Do  you  not  fear,  when  you  actually 
hear  the  Divine  Word  ?  Do  you  feel  no  deep  anxiety  ?  Do 
you  not  at  the  same  time  fear,  and  hasten  to  learn,  that  is, 
hasten  to  salvation,  dreading  the  wrath,  loving  the  grace, 
emulously  seeking  the  hope,  that  you  may  avoid  the  judgment  ? 
Come,  come,  O  you,  my  youthful  charge ;  for  unless  you 
again  become  as  children,  and  are  born  again,  as  the  Scripture 
says,  you  cannot  receive  the  really  existing  Father,  or  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

2  Clement's  account  of  the  progress  of  the  convert  is,  that  he 
is  introduced  by  faith,  taught  by  experience,  instructed  by 
Scripture,  which  says,  "  '  Come,  O  children,  listen  to  me  :  I  will 
teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.'  Then,  as  if  addressing  those 
who  have  already  believed,  it  adds,  '  What  man  is  he  who 
wishes  for  life,  who  longs  to  see  good  days  ? '  We,  we  will 
answer,  the  worshippers  of  the  good  (rayadov),  the  followers  of 
that  which  is  good.  Hear,  ye  who  are  afar  off,  and  ye  who  are 
near.  The  Word  is  concealed  from  no  one.  He  is  a  common 
light;  He  shines  on  all;  there  is  no  darkness  in  the  Word. 
Let  us  hasten  to  salvation, — let  us  hasten  to  the  Regenera- 
tion ; 3  though  we  are  many,  let  us  hasten  to  be  united  in  one 
love  according  to  the  union  of  the  indivisible  (^ovaSuo/s) 
Essence.  Let  us,  who  have  received  good,  hasten ;  let  us  in 
turn  follow  after  unity,  seeking  the  good  Indivisible  (fiovdSa). 
The  union  out  of  many,  which  out  of  discord  and  division 
receives  a  Divine  harmony,  becomes  one  concord,  following 
one  leader  of  the  chorus  and  teacher,  the  Word  ;  reposing 
on  truth  itself,  saying  Abba,  Father  :  God  favourably  accepts 
this  true  voice,  when  for  the  first  time  he  hears  it  from  his 
children." 

Clement4  next  supposes  a  heathen  to  object,  that  it  is  not 
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creditable  to  subvert  the  customs  handed  down  to  us  by  our 
forefathers.  "  Yet,"  he  replies,  "  you  forsake  the  kind  of  food 
with  which  the  nurse  supplied  you  in  your  infancy.  You 
increase  or  diminish  your  paternal  inheritance,  and  do  not 
preserve  it  exactly  as  you  received  it. — Why  then  should  you 
not  forsake  a  custom  wicked  and  disturbed  by  passions 
(i/xTraOh),  and  godless  ?  and  even  though  your  fathers  should 
take  it  amiss,  why  should  you  not  turn  to  the  truth,  and  seek 
the  truly  existing  Father,  and  reject  custom  as  a  deadly  poison  ? 
for  this  is  the  most  glorious  of  our  undertakings,  to  show  you 
that  piety  has  been  hated  through  madness  and  this  thrice 
miserable  custom.  So  great  a  good,  than  which  a  greater  has 
not  been  given  by  God  to  the  human  race,  would  not  have 
been  hated  and  rejected,  if  hurried  away  by  custom,  and 
stopping  your  ears  against  us,  you  had  not  avoided  our  dis- 
courses, tossing  the  reins  like  hard-necked  horses,  and  biting 
the  bit ;  and  if,  desiring  to  cast  us  off  who  are  the  guides  of 
your  life,  and  borne  headlong  by  folly  to  the  precipices  of 
destruction,  you  had  not  deemed  the  Holy  Word  of  God 
accursed.  — x  God  gives  life  :  but  wicked  custom,  after  our 
departure  hence,  brings  fruitless  repentance,  accompanied  by 
punishment.  Even  a  fool  learns  by  experience,  that  supersti- 
tion destroys  and  piety  saves.  Look  at  those  who  are  in  the 
service  of  idols,  with  matted  hair,  with  torn  and  squalid 
garments,  never  washed,  with  nails  of  enormous  length  like 
wild  beasts,  many  of  them  emasculated,  effectually  showing 
that  the  groves  of  the  idols  are  sepulchres  or  prisons.  These 
men  appear  to  me  to  mourn,  not  to  worship  the  gods  ;  under- 
going sufferings,  of  which  the  effect  is  rather  to  excite  pity  than 
to  evince  piety.  Yet  seeing  this,  you  still  are  blind,  and  look 
not  up  to  the  Master  and  Lord  of  the  universe ;  or  take  refuge 
from  these  prisons  here  below  in  the  pity  which  is  from  above. 
— 2  Let  us  not  be  enslaved,  or  like  unto  swine  :  but  like  legiti- 
mate children  of  the  light,  let  us  look  upwards  to  the  light, 
lest  the  Lord  should  prove  us  to  be  spurious,  as  the  sun 
proves  the  eagles.  Let  us  then  repent,  and  pass  over  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge  ;  from  folly  to  wisdom  ;  from  intem- 
perance to  temperance  ;  from  unrighteousness  to  righteousness  ; 
from  ungodliness  to  God.  To  be  a  deserter  to  God  is  an 
honourable  hazard.  The  lovers  of  righteousness,  who  follow 
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after  eternal  salvation,  have  many  other  good  things  to  enjoy 
— those  especially  to  which  God  alludes,  speaking  through 
Isaiah,  '  there  is  an  inheritance  for  the  servants  of  the  Lord  : ' 
a  fair  and  lovely  inheritance  :  not  gold,  not  silver,  not  raiment, 
which  the  moth  corrupts  ;  not  earthly  things,  which  the  thief 
breaks  through  to  steal ;  but  that  treasure  of  salvation,  to 
which  we  ought  to  hasten,  becoming  l  lovers  of  the  Word. — 
2  You  have  received,  O  man,  the  Divine  promise  of  grace  :  you 
have  heard  the  opposite  threat  of  punishment.  By  these  the 
Lord  saves,  disciplining  man  by  fear  and  grace.  Why  do  we 
delay  ?  Why  do  we  not  avoid  the  punishment  ?  Why  do  we 
not  receive  the  gift  ?  Why  do  we  not  choose  the  better  part, 
taking  God  instead  of  the  evil  one  ?  Wisdom  instead  of 
idolatry  ?  Life  instead  of  death  ?  —  '  Behold,'  he  says,  '  I 
have  placed  before  your  face  death  and  life.'  The  Lord 
proves  you  that  you  may  choose  life  :  as  a  father,  He  counsels 
you  to  obey  God.  '  If  ye  hearken  to  me  and  are  willing,  ye 
shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land.'  Grace  follows  obedience. 
'  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  or  be  willing,  the  sword  and  fire  shall 
devour  you."  Judgment  follows  disobedience.  The  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it :  the  law  of  truth,  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 

Still  inveighing  against  custom,  Clement  says,3  that  custom 
induces  men  to  drink  to  excess,  to  commit  injuries,  to  deify 
dead  men,  to  worship  idols. — "  But  though  the  artisan  can 
make  an  idol,  4he  has  never  made  a  breathing  image,  or 
formed  soft  flesh  out  of  earth.  Who  liquified  the  marrow  ? 
who  hardened  the  bones  ?  who  extended  the  nerves  ?  who 
inflated  the  veins  ?  who  infused  blood  into  them  ?  who 
stretched  the  skin  around  them  ?  who  made  the  eye  to  see  ? 
who  breathed  a  soul  into  the  body  ?  who  freely  gave  righteous- 
ness ?  who  has  promised  immortality  ?  The  Creator  of  all 
things  alone,  the  Supreme  Artisan,  made  man  a  living  image  ; 
but  your  Olympian  Jove,  the  image  of  an  image,  far  differing 
from  the  truth,  is  the  dumb  work  of  Attic  hands.  The  image 
of  God  is  His  Word  :  the  legitimate  Son  of  Intelligence,  the 
Divine  Word,  the  original  Light  of  light ;  and  the  image  of  the 
Word  is  the  true  man,  the  mind  which  is  in  man,  who  on  this 
account  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God, 
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being  assimilated  to  the  Divine  Word  (or  Reason)  by  the 
understanding  in  his  heart,  and  therefore  rational.  But  the 
earthly  image  of  the  visible  man,  the  man  sprung  from  the 
earth,  the  resemblance  of  man,  appears  as  it  were  a  momentary 
impression  (iKfxayuov),  far  removed  from  the  truth. — l  He  who 
has  never  heard  the  Word  may  urge  ignorance  in  excuse  of  his 
error ;  but  with  respect  to  him  who,  having  heard,  is  delibe- 
rately disobedient,  his  knowledge  will  be  injurious  to  him, 
because  it  will  convict  him  of  having  rejected  that  which  is 
best.  Man  is  born  to  hold  intercourse  with  God.  As  we 
apply  animals  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  naturally 
designed,  so  we  invite  man,  who  was  made  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  heaven,  who  is  indeed  a  heavenly  plant,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  Let  him  perform  the  duties  of  his  earthly 
calling,  whatever  they  may  be,  but  perform  them  in  subordina- 
tion to  his  duty  towards  God.  What  is  it  but  custom  which 
causes  men  to  worship  stones,  to  expend  their  wealth  and  even 
life  on  matter  ?  Enslaved  by  it,  they  become  unable  to  take 
compassion  on  themselves,  and  unfitted  to  obey  those  who 
would  take  compassion  on  them,  and  voluntarily  go  on  to 
destruction,  even  to  their  latest  breath.  Custom  induces  men 
to  deify  stones,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
elements,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  passions  and 
actions  of  men,  and  their  bodily  affections. — But 2  when  a 
certain  providence  of  Divine  power  clearly  appears  around  us, 
why  do  we  refuse  to  confess  that  God,  Who  alone  is  God  ?— 
'The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.'  .While 
then  we  luxuriate  in  that  which  is  His,  how  dare  we  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  Master  ?  Quit  my  earth,  the  Lord  will  say  to 
you  ;  touch  not  the  water,  which  I  cause  to  spring  up,  or  the 
fruits  which  I  plant ;  pay  back  the  price  of  your  sustenance  to 
God  ;  recognise  your  Master  ;  you  are  the  peculiar  workman- 
ship of  God  ;  how  can  His  property  be  justly  alienated  ?  for 
that  which  is  alienated,  being  deprived  of  its  proper  owner 
(o-repo/aeiw  ttjs  oiKetorr/Tos),  is  deprived  of  truth. — 3  Blinded  by 
your  folly,  you  think  that  God  speaks  by  a  crow  or  a  jackdaw ; 
you  honour  a  crow  as  the  messenger  of  God  ;  but  persecute 
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and  strive  to  kill  the  man  of  God,  who  does  not  caw  or  chatter, 
but  speaks  rationally,  and  instructs  lovingly,  and  calls  you  to 
righteousness.  You  neither  receive  the  grace  nor  dread  the 
punishment  from  above ;  for  you  believe  not  God,  nor  under- 
stand His  power.  His  hatred  of  wickedness  is  as  incompre- 
hensible as  His  love  to  man  is  ineffable.  His  anger  prepares 
punishment  for  sin  :  His  love  to  man  benefits,  in  order  to  lead 
man  to  repentance.  Most  pitiable  is  the  state  of  him  who  is 
deprived  of  Divine  assistance.  The  blindness  of  the  eyes  and 
the  deafness  of  the  ears  are  the  most  grievous  of  the  calamities 
inflicted  by  the  evil  one ;  the  one  deprives  us  of  the  sight  of 
heaven,  the  other  of  Divine  instruction.  But  you,  maimed  as 
it  were  with  respect  to  the  truth,  blind  as  to  your  mind,  deaf 
as  to  your  understanding,  neither  grieve,  nor  feel  indignant, 
nor  desire  to  see  the  heavens  and  the  Maker  of  the  heavens, 
nor  strive  to  hear  and  to  understand  the  Creator  and  Father  of 
all  things,  nor  apply  your  choice  to  salvation.  No  obstacle 
stands  in  the  way  of  him  who  hastens  to  the  knowledge  of 
God :  neither  want  of  offspring,  nor  poverty,  nor  obscurity  of 
station,  nor  want  of  possessions  ;  nor  would  any  one  take 
brass  or  iron  in  exchange  for  true  knowledge  :  this  he  rightly 
prefers  to  all  things.  Christ  is  under  all  circumstances  a 
Saviour ;  for  he  who  is  an  imitator  of  the  Just  One  has  few 
wants,  because  he  is  a  lover  of  Him  Who  has  no  wants,  laying 
up  a  treasure  of  blessedness,  not  in  others,  but  in  himself  and 
God,  where  there  is  neither  moth,  nor  robber,  nor  pirate,  but 
the  eternal  Giver  of  good.  — 1  Believe,  O  man,  in  man  and 
God  :  believe,  O  man,  in  Him  Who  suffered  and  is  adored,  the 
living  God.  Believe,  O  servants,  in  Him  Who  died.  All  men, 
believe  in  Him  Who  alone  is  God  of  all.  Believe,  and  receive 
salvation  as  your  reward.  '  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  and  your  soul 
shall  live.'  He  who  seeks  God  is  active  about  his  own 
salvation.  Have  you  found  God  ?  You  have  life.  Let  us 
then  seek  Him  that  we  may  live.  The  reward  of  the  discovery 
is  life  in  the  presence  of  God."  Still  urging  the  Gentiles  to 
abandon  their  idolatrous  and  vicious  practices,  2  Clement  says, 
"  Let  the  Athenian  follow  the  laws  of  Solon  ;  the  Argive,  those 
of  Phoroneus  ;  the  Spartan,  those  of  Lycurgus  ;  but  if  you 
enrol  yourself  among  the  citizens  of  God,  heaven  is  your 
country,  and  God   your  lawgiver.     And  what  are   His  laws  ? 
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'  Thou  shalt  not  murder ;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adulter)-, 
etc.  But  besides  these  laws,  there  are  others  perfective  of 
them,  rational  and  holy  laws,  written  upon  the  very  heart. 
'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  To  him  who 
smites  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  the  other.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet.' "  Clement *  proceeds  to  ascribe  the  rapid  success  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  superintending  providence  of  God.  "  The  Divine 
power,  shining  upon  the  earth,  has  with  celerity  not  to  be 
surpassed  and  benevolence  easy  of  access,  filled  the  universe 
with  the  seed  of  salvation.  For  without  the  providence  of 
God,  the  Lord  could  not  have  accomplished  so  great  a  work 
in  so  short  a  time — the  Lord,  Who  was  despised  as  to  His  out- 
ward appearance,  but  worshipped  in  act,  the  Expiator,  the 
Saviour,  the  mild  (juctAt^tos),  the  Divine  Word,  manifested  as 
truly  God,  equalled  to  the  Lord  of  all ;  for  He  was  His  Son, 
and  '  the  Word  was  in  God  ; '  neither  disbelieved  when  He  was 
first  announced,  nor  unknown  when,  taking  the  2  person  of 
man  and  formed  in  the  flesh,  He  acted  the  drama  of  man's 
salvation,  He  was  a  true  combatant,  and  combated  in  con- 
junction with  the  creature  ;  and  being  most  rapidly  diffused 
throughout  all  mankind,  rising  more  swiftly  than  the  sun 
according  to  His  Father's  will,  He  caused  God  to  shine  upon 
us  :  proving  whence  He  was  and  Who  He  was,  by  what  He 
taught  and  did — the  Bearer  of  Peace — the  Reconciler — the 
Word  our  Saviour — a  fountain  giving  life  and  peace,  poured 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth — through  Whom,  so  to  speak, 
the  universe  has  become  a  sea  of  good." 

3  Clement  proceeds  to  magnify  the  goodness  of  God,  first  in 
placing  man  in  paradise,  and  then  in  restoring  him  to  liberty, 
after  he  had  fallen,  and  by  his  disobedience  brought  himself 
under  the  dominion  of  sin.  He  interprets  the  history  of  the 
Fall  allegorically,  saying,  that  by  the  serpent  is  meant  pleasure. 
Speaking  of  the  assumption  of  human  flesh  by  Christ,  in  order 
to  redeem  man,  he  calls  it  a  Divine  mystery,  and  exclaims, 
"O  mystical  wonder!  the  Lord  stooped  down,  and  man  arose; 
and  he  who  fell  from  paradise  receives  a  greater  reward  of 
obedience,  even  heaven.  Since  then  the  Word  Himself  came 
to  us  from  heaven,  we  ought  not,  idly  busy,  to  go  for  human 
instructions  to  Athens,   or  any  other  part  of  Greece,  or  to 
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Ionia.  For  if  He  is  our  teacher,  Who  has  filled  all  things  with 
holy  powers,  creation,  salvation,  benefits,  laws,  prophecy, 
doctrine,  our  teacher  instructs  everywhere,  and  the  Word  has 
made  the  whole  world,  Athens,  and  Greece.  Surely  you  will 
not  believe  the  poetic  fable,  that  the  Cretan  Minos  was  the 
boon  companion  of  Jove ;  yet  disbelieve  us  who  have  become 
the  disciples  of  God,  and  embraced  the  true  wisdom,  at  which 
the  greatest  philosophers  scarcely  hinted,  but  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  comprehend  and  proclaim.  Human  philosophy 
deals  in  particular  precepts :  it  inquires  whether  men  should 
marry,  or  engage  in  public  affairs,  or  beget  children;  but 
Divine  philosophy  extends  to  the  whole  life  of  man,  to  every 
season  and  circumstance,  and  looks  to  the  accomplishment  of 
one  object,  the  attainment  of  everlasting  life." 

After  a  glowing  description  of  the  light  which  the  Word  has 
shed  on  mankind,  Clement  exhorts  all  men  to  break  out  into 
the  following  strain  of  thanksgiving :  1  "  Hail,  O  light :  for 
light  has  shone  upon  us  from  heaven,  upon  us  who  were 
buried  in  darkness,  and  shut  up  in  the  shadow  of  death — light 
purer  than  the  sun,  sweeter  than  our  present  life.  That  light 
is  eternal  life  ;  and  whatsoever  partakes  of  it,  lives.  But  the 
night  avoids  the  light ;  and  setting  through  fear,  gives  way  to 
the  day  of  the  Lord.  All  things  have  become  light,  never 
again  to  set,  and  the  setting  has  believed  in  the  rising.  This 
is  the  new  creation.  For  the  Son  of  righteousness,  visiting  all 
things  in  his  career,  comes  alike  to  all  mankind,  imitating  the 
Father,  Who  causes  His  sun  to  rise,  and  the  dew  of  truth  to 
fall  on  all  men.  He  has  brought  the  setting  to  the  rising  ; 
and  crucifying  death,  has  raised  up  life ;  and  snatching  man 
from  destruction,  has  elevated  him  into  the  air,  trans- 
planting corruption  into  incorruption,  and  converting  earth 
into  heaven." 

From  the  consideration  of  the  benefits,  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual, conferred  by  God  on  man,  Clement  infers  the  necessity 
of  believing  in  Him.  "  God,"  2  he  says,  "  asks  only  faith  in 
return ;  and  do  we  refuse  it  ?  3  The  Word,  revealing  the 
truth,  has  shown  to  man  the  great  salvation,  that  either  repent- 
ing he  may  be  saved,  or  disobeying  he  may  be  judged.  This 
1  lxxxviii.  14.  '-'  lxxxix.  12.  ::  Ixxxix.  40. 
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is  the  preaching  of  righteousness ;  good  tidings  to  the  obedient, 
judgment  to  the  disobedient.  The  loud -sounding  trumpet 
calls  together  the  soldiers,  and  denounces  war.  Shall  not 
Christ  then,  breathing  forth  a  peaceful  strain  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  earth,  collect  his  peaceful  army?  O  man. 
by  His  blood  and  His  word,  He  has  collected  a  bloodless 
army,  and  entrusted  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  its  care.  The 
trumpet  of  Christ  is  His  Gospel ;  He  has  sounded  it,  and  we 
have  heard. — 1  The  imitation  of  God  consists  in  paying  Him 
holy  worship  ;  and  we  best  worship  by  imitating  Him.  Then 
do  men  possess  heavenly  and  Divine  love,  when  that  which  is 
truly  fair,  kindled  by  the  Divine  Word,  shines  forth  in  the  soul. 
Have  but  a  right  will,  and  you  have  life ;  they  are  necessarily 
yoked  together.  —  Christ  freely  offers  you  life ;  and  who  is 
Christ?  The  Word  of  truth,  the  Word  of  incorruption,  Who 
regenerates  man,  Who  leads  him  back  to  the  truth,  Who  is  the 
centre  (to  Kevrpov)  of  salvation,  Who  drives  away  corruption, 
Who  expels  death,  Who  builds  up  a  temple  in  men,  that  He  may 
place  God  in  them.  Purify  the  temple;  cast  pleasure  and 
sloth,  like  a  perishable  flower,  to  the  winds  and  flames ;  culti- 
vate the  fruits  of  temperance,  and  dedicate  yourself,  as  an 
offering  of  first-fruits  to  God,  that  not  only  the  work,  but  also 
the  grace,  may  be  his.  It  is  fitting  that  he  who  is  the  disciple 
of  Christ  should  both  appear  worthy  of  the  kingdom,  and 
should  be  pronounced  worthy  of  it." 

"  Let  -  us  then,"  continues  Clement,  "  shun  custom  ;  let  us 
shun  it  as  a  dangerous  headland,  or  the  threats  of  Charybdis, 
or  the  fabled  Sirens  :  it  strangles  man,  it  turns  him  aside  from 
the  truth  ;  it  leads  him  away  from  life  ;  it  is  a  snare,  an  abyss, 
a  pit."  After  comparing  the  danger  arising  to  man  from  the 
seductions  of  pleasure  to  the  temptation  of  Ulysses  by  the 
Sirens,  and  running  a  parallel  between  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  he  exclaims,3  "  O  the  truly  sacred 
Mysteries  !  O  the  pure  light !  I  am  led  by  the  light  of  the 
torch  to  the  view  of  heaven  and  of  God ;  I  become  holy  by 
initiation.  The  Lord  is  the  hierophant,  Who,  leading  the  can- 
didate for  initiation  to  the  light,  seals  him,  and  presents  the 
believer  to  the  Father  to  be  preserved  for  ever.  These  are 
the  orgies  of  my  mysteries ;  if  thou  wilt,  be  thou  also  initiated, 
1  xc.  24.  '-'  C.  12.  3  xcii.  30. 
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and  thou  shalt  join  in  the  dance  with  the  angels  around  the 
uncreated,  and  imperishable,  and  only  true  God,  the  Word  of 
God  joining  in  the  strain.  He,  the  eternal  Jesus,  the  one 
great  High  Priest  of  the  one  God  and  Father,  prays  for  men, 
exhorts  men.  Hear,  He  says,  ye  innumerable  tribes,  or  rather 
all  who  are  endowed  with  reason,  Barbarians  and  Greeks.  I 
call  the  whole  human  race,  whose  Creator  I  am  by  the  will  of 
the  Father ;  come  to  Me,  to  be  arrayed  under  one  God,  and 
the  one  Word  of  God ;  be  not  content  merely  to  excel 
irrational  animals  by  the  possession  of  reason.  To  you  alone 
of  all  mortal  beings  I  give  immortality.  I  wish  to  make  you 
partakers  of  this  grace  ;  to  confer  upon  you  a  benefit  entire  in 
all  its  parts — incorruption.  I  freely  give  you  the  Word,  the 
knowledge  of  God  ;  I  freely  give  you  My  whole  self.  This  I 
am ;  this  God  wills  ;  this  is  the  musical  concent,  the  harmony 
of  the  Father ;  this  is  the  Son,  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  the 
arm  of  the  Lord,  the  power  of  the  Universe,  the  will  of  the 
Father ;  of  which  things  there  were  formerly  images,  but  not 
all  resemblances.  I  wish  to  guide  you  to  the  original,  that 
you  may  all  become  like  to  Me.  I  will  anoint  you  with  the 
ointment  of  Faith,  through  which  you  cast  off  corruption.  I 
will  show  you  the  naked  form  of  righteousness,  through  which 
you  ascend  to  God.  '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' — This  1  is  the 
counsel  of  the  Word,  not  to  hesitate  whether  it  is  better  to 
be  sane  or  insane ;  but  laying  fast  hold  upon  the  truth,  to 
follow  God  with  all  our  might,  in  soberness  of  mind,  and  to 
deem  all  things  His,  as  they  are;  having  learned,  moreover, 
that  we  are  the  fairest  of  his  possessions,  let  us  commit  our- 
selves to  God,  and  loving  the  Lord  God,  esteem  this  our 
business  through  the  whole  of  life.  If  friends  have  all  things 
in  common,  and  man  is  the  friend  of  God  (and  he  is  the 
friend,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Word),  all  things  belong 
to  man,  because  all  things  belong  to  God ;  and  all  things  are 
common  to  both  the  friends,  God  and  man.  It  remains  then 
to  pronounce  the  pious  Christian  alone  rich,  and  wise,  and 
noble  ;  and  in  this  respect  to  call  and  believe  him  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God ;  because  he  has  been  made  just  and 
holy  and  wise  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  far  like  even  to  God." 
Clement   says   in   conclusion,    "  I    have    placed    before   you 
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Judgment   and   Grace :   doubt  not  which  is  the   better ;   for 
life  must  not  be  compared  with  destruction." 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Hortatory  Address  to  the 
Gentiles  will  sufficiently  confirm  the  character  given  by  Jerome 
of  the  writings  of  Clement.  The  work  bespeaks  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  profane  literature. 
He,  however,  who  shall  open  it  with  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing a  systematic  exposition  either  of  the  evidences  or  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  will  be  greatly  disappointed.  In  order  justly 
to  appreciate  its  merits,  we  must  carry  ourselves  back  to  the 
times  in  which  it  was  written,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  correct 
notion  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  Gentile 
world — of  the  modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning  then  prevalent. 
I  have  said1  elsewhere,  that  we  ought  to  give  the  Fathers 
credit  for  knowing  what  arguments  were  best  calculated  to 
affect  the  minds  of  those  whom  they  were  addressing.  It  was 
unnecessary  for  them  to  establish  by  a  long  train  of  reasoning,  the 
probability  that  a  revelation  may  be  made  from  Heaven  to  man  ; 
or  to  prove  the  credibility  of  miracles.  Some  few  philosophers 
might  altogether  deny  the  existence  of  the  gods ;  others, 
admitting  their  existence,  might  deny  that  they  interfered  in 
the  concerns  of  men  ;  but  the  majority,  both  of  the  learned 
and  unlearned,  were  fixed  in  the  belief  that  the  Deity  exercised 
an  immediate  control  over  the  human  race,  and  consequently 
felt  no  predisposition  to  reject  that  which  purported  to  be  a 
communication  of  his  Will.  They  would  rather  inquire  of  him 
who  professed  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  a  communication,  as 
the  Athenians  did  of  St.  Paul,  what  is  this  new  doctrine  whereof 
thou  speakest  ?  and  would  judge  of  its  pretensions  to  a  Divine 
origin,  not  by  external  evidence,  but  by  what  it  taught  and 
enjoined.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  regard  the  various 
systems  proposed  by  the  teachers  of  philosophy  as  matters  of 
curious  speculation,  designed  to  exercise  the  understanding, 
not  to  influence  the  conduct,  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  advocate 
of  Christianity  was  to  prevent  them  from  treating  it  with  the 
same  levity ;  and  to  induce  them  to  view  it  in  its  true  light,  as 
a  revelation  declaring  truths  of  the  highest  practical  importance 
— truths  which  they  could  not  disregard  without  endangering 
their  dearest  interests. 

1  In  my  work  on  Tertullian. 
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The  point,  therefore,  at  which  Clement  aims  in  his  Horta- 
tory Address,  is  to  show  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  religious  systems,  if  systems  they  could  be  called,  and 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  his  task  was  easy.  He  had  only  to  contrast  the  objects 
of  Christian  and  Heathen  worship — the  all-powerful,  all-wise, 
all-perfect  God,  to  whom  the  Christian  bowed  the  knee,  with 
the  frail  and  vicious  and  monstrous  deities  with  which  Poly- 
theism had  filled  the  universe.  He  had  only  to  contrast  the 
pure  and  spiritual  service  which  the  Gospel  enjoined,  with  the 
impure  and  sensual  and  degrading  rites  by  which  the  heathen 
strove  to  propitiate  their  deities.  It  is  true  that  idolatry 
possessed,  in  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  a  stronghold 
from  which  it  could  with  difficulty  be  dislodged;  it  retained 
men  under  its  dominion  by  the  gratifications  which  it  offered 
to  their  licentious  appetites  ;  but  it  was  indefensible  by  argu- 
ment. Its  advocates,  when  pressed,  could  only  plead  pre- 
scription in  its  behalf;  could  only  allege  the  authority  of  their 
forefathers,  and  declaim  on  the  discredit  of  forsaking,  for  a 
religion  which  was  the  growth  of  yesterday,  opinions,  and 
usages,  and  rites  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  Hence  it  was  that  the  early  apologists 
of  Christianity  employed  so  much  labour  in  proving  the 
superior  antiquity  of  Moses,  and  in  showing  that  the  Gentile 
philosophers  were  indebted  to  his  writings  for  whatever  their 
own  contained,  in  any  degree  approximating  to  the  truth, 
concerning  the  Divine  Nature  or  the  obligations  of  morality. 
They  wished  to  convince  the  defenders  of  Heathenism  that, 
even  on  the  ground  of  antiquity,  Christianity  was  entitled  to 
the  preference. 

The  professed  aim  of  Gentile  philosophy  was  to  accomplish 
the  amelioration  of  human  nature ;  to  render  man  superior 
both  to  external  circumstances  and  to  his  own  appetites  and 
passions,  by  placing  before  him  a  model  of  perfect  virtue,  of 
which  he  was  never  to  lose  sight,  and  to  which  he  was  to 
conform  his  whole  life  and  conversation.  The  philosopher 
failed  to  effect  his  object,  because  he  was  alike  ignorant  of 
the  true  source  of  moral  obligation,  and  of  the  true  standard 
of  moral  excellence;  and  because  he  could  supply  no  adequate 
sanctions  to  ensure  obedience  to  his  injunctions.     The  main 
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design  of  the  Hortatory  Address  is  to  show  that  the  Gospel 
possessed  the  requisites  in  which  philosophy  was  deficient.  It 
proceeded  from  the  one  true  God,  to  Whose  superintending 
Providence  alone  its  rapid  progress  could  be  ascribed.  The 
bearer  of  the  revelation  was  the  Son  of  God — 1  "  the  Word, 
Who  is  the  sun  of  the  soul,  by  Whom  alone,  rising  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  understanding,  the  eye  of  the  understanding  is 
enlightened.  2  From  this  Divine  fountain  of  light  some  rays 
had  flowed  even  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  thereby  been  enabled 
to  discover  faint  traces  of  the  truth.  But  the  Word  Himself 
has  now  appeared  in  the  form  of  man  to  be  our  teacher ; 
and  the  sanctions  by  which  He  confirms  His  precepts  are 
the  most  powerful  which  can  be  proposed  to  a  rational  being 
— an  eternity  of  happiness  to  the  obedient,  of  misery  to  the 
disobedient." 

Man,  according  to  Glement,  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  was  designed  to  enjoy  the  Divine  intercourse ;  but 
seduced  into  disobedience,  he  forfeited  these  high  privileges. 
The  Word  descended  upon  earth  to  replace  him  in  the  situa- 
tion from  which  he  had  fallen  ;  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  his  being,  by  exercising  himself  in  the  contempla- 
tion, and  aspiring  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  He  then,  who 
lends  a  willing  ear  to  the  message  of  the  Word,  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  transformed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  continually  advances  in  righteousness,  wherein 
his  resemblance  to  God  consists ;  so  that  he  becomes  the 
friend  of  God  and  like  unto  God  ;  nay,  he  is  as  it  were  made 
God  ;  for  piety,  3  according  to  Clement,  raises  the  human  nature 
to  Divine. 

The  purifying  and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
theme  to  which  Clement  continually  recurs.  In  enlarging 
upon  it.  he  expresses  himself  with  an  energy  and  fervour 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pious  Christian,  will  compensate 

1  lix.  26.  2  lxiv.  8. 
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many  offences  against  good  taste  and  many  defects  in  reason- 
ing. The  character  under  which  he  delights  to  contemplate 
Christ  is  that  of  the  restorer  of  man  to  original  purity,  of  the 
Creator  of  man  anew  in  righteousness  and  holiness.  If  he 
touches  upon  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  chiefly 
to  point  out  the  motives  which  they  supply  to  increased 
exertions  in  well-doing.  If  his  subject  leads  him  to  mention 
the  miraculous  acts  by  which  Christ,  during  His  residence  on 
earth,  gave  proof  of  His  Divine  mission,  Clement  instantly 
reverts  to  the  spiritual  miracles  which  were  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  in  removing  the  film  from  the 
mental  eye — in  opening  the  ear  of  the  understanding  to  the 
reception  of  Divine  truth — in  raising  the  morally  lame  and 
impotent  from  the  ground,  and  enabling  them  so  to  run  that 
they  may  obtain  the  prize  of  salvation.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
neither  a  systematic  nor  a  complete,  but  it  cannot  justly  be 
called  a  low  or  unworthy  view  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  It 
gives  birth  to  lofty  and  exalted  notions  of  the  purposes  of  our 
being  :  it  is  indeed  an  expansion  of  our  blessed  Lord's  injunc- 
tion, "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect." 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  design  of  Clement  in  the  Hortatory  Address  was  to  con- 
vert those  whom  he  was  addressing  from  Heathenism  to 
Christianity.  His  design  in  the  Paedagogue,  the  work  which 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  examine,  was  to  instruct  the  new 
convert  how  to  regulate  his  future  conduct.  The  duties  of  a 
Christian  have  usually  been  divided  into  two  classes,  his 
religious  and  his  moral  duties  ;  those  of  which  God  is  directly, 
and  those  of  which  He  is  indirectly  the  object ;  for  as  God  is 
the  Author  of  the  relations  out  of  which  our  obligations  to  our 
neighbours  arise,  in  fulfilling  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour, 
we  at  the  same  time  fulfil  our  duty  towards  God.  From  this 
division  of  our  duties  it  is  evident  that  we  are  liable  to 
fall  into  two  opposite  errors.  We  may  err  by  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  entirely  engrossed  by  the  relation  in  which   we 
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stand  to  God ;  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  meditation  on  the 
Divine  perfections,  and  in  anticipating  the  happiness  of  a 
glorified  state.  Giving  ourselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  our 
imagination,  we  may  fancy  that  we  are  already  separated  from 
all  connexion  with  the  earth,  and  raised  far  above  all  human 
ties  and  obligations.  We  may  err,  on  the  other  hand,  and  it 
is  an  error  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence,  by  giving  our 
attention  exclusively  to  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  relations 
in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  fulfilling  them 
from  motives  wholly  unconnected  with  any  regard  to  the  will 
of  the  Author  of  those  relations.  The  Gospel  supplies  a 
preservative  from  both  these  errors.  Assuming  the  existence 
of  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God,  it  makes  them  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation ;  and  thus  enforces  the  necessity 
of  active  virtue  by  teaching  us  to  refer  our  whole  behaviour 
to  the  will  of  God.  But  it  contents  itself  with  pointing  out 
generally  the  frame  and  temper  of  mind  which  the  Christian 
ought  to  acquire ;  it  does  not  descend  into  particulars ;  it 
does  not  teach  morality  systematically.  Clement  was  not 
insensible  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  Gospel ;  on  the  contrary, 
1  he  derived  from  it  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  Gentile  philosophy ;  the  latter,  he  said,  dealt  in 
particular  precepts  ;  the  former  regulated  the  springs  of  action, 
the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  heart.  Yet  in  his  Paeda- 
gogue,  written  in  order  to  fill  up  as  it  were  the  outline  of  the 
Christian  character  sketched  in  the  Gospel,  he  has  himself 
descended  into  the  minutest  details  of  human  conduct,  and 
given  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  convert  in  the  common 
transactions  of  daily  life. 

Clement  begins  with  stating  that  in  man  three  things  are  to 
be  considered,  moral 2  principles,  actions,  passions  or  affections. 

1  See  p.  18. 

-  ntfaiy,  Tpal'.uv,  -rocfav.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  threefold j  division 
Clement  means  to  refer  to  his  three  works  :  The  Hortatory  Address,  which 
had  in  view  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  to  Christianity,  and  the  formation 
of  right  principles  in  him  ;  the  Predagogue,  which  was  designed  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  the  convert,  and  to  fit  him  to  receive  the  instruction  conveyed 
in  the  Stromata  (rra.ioa.yuyovvTo;  \v  @ia  rou  Xoyou  rhv  uvfyuvruv  ktiQ'i\iuu.v  airo 
<ru*  a'ur^nroZv  lor)  tyiv  v'oyt<riv.  P.  L.  i.  c.  12.  cccciv.  3),  which  were  to  carry 
him  onward  to  perfection,  to  make  him  perfect  in  knowledge, — in  other 
words,  to  make  him  the  true  Gnostic.     See  XCIX.  5.     The  design  of  the 
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His  Hortatory  Address  had  treated  of  principles,  guiding  the 
heathen  to  piety,  and  laying,  as  it  were,  the  keel  on  which  the 
vessel  of  faith  was  to  be  built.  The  discourse,  which  regulates 
actions,  must  be  of  a  preceptive :  that  which  regulates  the 
passions  of  a  suasory  character.  "  Yet  it  is  the  same  Word 
Who,  now  by  exhortation,  now  by  precept,  now  by  persuasion, 
rescues  man  from  the  dominion  of  worldly  habit,  and  leads 
him  to  the  salvation  which  is  of  faith  in  God.  When  the 
heavenly  guide,  the  Word,  calls  men  to  salvation,  the  name  of 
Hortatory  then  peculiarly  belongs  to  Him.  But  when,  pro- 
ceeding onward,  He  assumes  at  once  the  healing  and  preceptive 
character,  we  then  give  Him  the  appropriate  name  of  Peda- 
gogue ;  his  object  being *  practical,  not  methodical  or  "doctrinal 
— to  ameliorate,  not  to  instruct  the  soul — to  point  the  way  to 
soberness  of  living,  not  to  knowledge.  The  same  Word  is 
doubtless  occasionally  a  teacher,  but  not  in  the  present  in- 
stance; for  when  He  is  a  teacher,  he  is  employed  in  the 
explication  of  doctrines ;  but  the  Pedagogue,  being  practical, 
having  first  directed  us  to  the  formation  of  moral  principles, 
then  exhorts  us  to  the  performance  of  that  which  is  right, 
delivering  pure  precepts,  and  holding  up  the  images  of  former 
errors  to  those  who  come  after.  Both  modes  are  most  useful  : 
the  preceptive  to  produce  obedience ;  while  that  which  places 
images  before  us  operates  in  a  twofold  manner — it  induces  us 
to  imitate  the  good,  and  to  avoid  the  evil.  The  cure  of  the 
passions  is  effected  by  the  persuasive  power  of  these  images, 
the  Pedagogue  strengthening  the  soul,  and  preparing  the  sick 
by  benevolent  precepts,  as  it  were  by  gentle  medicines,  for  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Health  comes  through  the 
application  of  remedies ;  knowledge  through  instruction.     Man 

Pedagogue  is  thus  stated  by  Clement  :  <p$ao-a;  h\  I  Yla.ihtt.yayo;  h/ur,  h  rpri 
lia.ipovfyi.tyo;  /3//3Xo;;,  -xnv  ix.  reaihui  uyuynv  T.  no.)  rpo<phv  "Xap'io-Tr.tri,  rouriirriv,  tx 
xaTr)y^n<riu<  o-vvav^ouirav  t7,  <r!tmi  ToXiTilav  xai  vrpo7rapairx.ivo!.Z>ovffav  ro7;  i'i; 
uvhpas  lyypa<po/*ivoi;  ivdpiTov  n)v  ^v%hv,  tU  IftifrnftilS  ytwo"<rixr,s  Tupa.oo%r,v. 
S.  L.  6.  DCCXXXVI.  7.     See  also  DCCLXXVI.  19. 

1  See  C.  3.  CII.  31.  L.  2.  C.  9.  CCXV.  25.  a\\\  l|£/2-/}v  yap  Tovvra.ihayuytx.ov 
roorov,  to  hiha<rxa>.ixov  uho;  ■xapiio-i.ywv.  It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that 
l>y  the  hiiao-xaXixov  ilho;,  Clement  meant  instruction  in  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  essential  to  the  true 
Gnostic.  See  also  L.  1.  c.  3.  CII.  30.  L.  3.  c.  11.  ccciv.  5.  JV*  ph  elv 
o'lxoi  x.  t.  1.  CCCIX.  30.  S.  L.  I.  CCCXLII.  38.  a?.>.'  0  tovs  yi  rov  <xpo$r,Ttxov 
xa]  tov  hiha<rxa).iKov  Tv'.vftaro;  x.  t.  I, 
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must  be  restored  to  perfect  health  before  he  can  enter  upon 
the  course  of  doctrinal  instruction. — The  diseased  soul  first 
needs  the  Pedagogue  to  heal  its  passions ;  then  the  teacher, 
to  purify  it  and  render  it  meet  for  knowledge.  Such  is  the 
economy  of  the  benevolent  Word  :  He  is  first  hortatory,  then 
acts  the  part  of  the  Paedagogue,  lastly  of  a  teacher." 

Having  said  that  the  Word  is  the  Pedagogue,  l  Clement 
goes  on  to  describe  Him  as  "  like  unto  God  His  Father — sinless, 
blameless,  not  subject  to  passion — pure  God  in  the  form  of 
man — the  minister  of  His  Father's  will — God  the  Word — in 
the  Father,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father — God  in  the  form 
of  God.  He  is  our  spotless 2  exemplar ;  and  our  strenuous 
endeavour  must  be  to  bring  our  soul  to  a  resemblance  to  His. 
But  He  is  altogether  exempt  from  human  passions  :  the  only 
Judge,  because  He  alone  is  sinless  ;  our  utmost  aspiration  must 
be  to  sin  as  little  as  possible. — The  best  state  is  that  of  him 
who  sins  not  at  all ;  this  is  the  Divine  state.  The  second,  of 
him  who  commits  no  deliberate  sin  ;  this  is  peculiar  to  the 
wise  man.  The  third,  of  him  who  commits  few  involuntary 
sins ;  this  is  peculiar  to  those  who  are  well  brought  up  under 
the  Psedagogue.  The  last  state  is  that  of  him  who  does  not 
continue  long  in  sin.  The  safety  of  those  who  are  called  to 
repentance  consists  in  renewing  the  fight  against  sin. — The 
Word  took  upon  Him  the  office  of  Paedagogue  in  order  that 
He  might  prevent  sin. — He  is  the  physician  Who  heals  the 
infirmities  of  man. — The  good  Paedagogue,  the  Wisdom,  the 
Word  of  the  Father,  Who  created  man,  watches  over  the  whole 
of  His  workmanship.  The  Saviour,  the  all-sufficient  physician 
of  man,  heals  both  the  body  and  soul. — The  soul  He  heals  by 
precepts  and  gifts  of  grace  {xP-piv^ao-iv) ;  but  His  gifts  precede 
His  precepts.  He  begins  with  giving  remission  to  us  sinners  : 
'Thy  sins,'  he  says,  'are  forgiven.' — His  disposing  care  was 
first  employed  on  the  external  world,  the  heavens,  for  man's 
sake  ;  then  on  man,  His  greatest  work." 

"The  Lord,"  Clement :i  proceeds,  "as  God,  remits  the  sins 
of  man  :  as  man,  disciplines  him  so  that  he  may  not  sin.  Man 
is  dear  to  God,  inasmuch  as  he  is  God's  workmanship  :  other 
beings  He  created  by  a  command ;  but  man  He  fashioned  with 

1  C.  2.  -  uxaiv,  with  reference  to  Gen.  i.  26.  3  C.  •?. 
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His  own  hands,  and  breathed  into  him  something  peculiar  to 
Himself.  That,  therefore,  which  was  made  by  God,  and  after 
His  own  image,  was  created  by  Him,  either  being  selected  on 
its  own  account,  or  on  account  of  something  else.  If  on  its 
own  account,  He  Who  is  good  loves  that  which  is  good  ;  and 
that  which  is  called  the  Inspiration  or  breath  (to  ifx^vcrrffxa)  of 
God  is  the  inward  charm  (to  <$>C\.Tpov)  which  renders  man  dear 
to  God.  If  selected  on  account  of  something  else,  God  could 
have  no  other  motive  for  creating  him  than  this — that,  unless 
he  existed,  God  could  not  be  a  good  Creator,  or  man  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  God.  For,  unless  man  had  been  made, 
God  would  not  have  made  that  on  account  of  which  man  was 
made ;  and  that  force,  which  He  possessed  hidden  in  His  will, 
He  perfected  through  the  external  power  of  creation,  receiving 
from  man  that  which  made  man  (that  on  account  of  which 
man  was  made),  and  He  saw  him  whom  He  had  (made),  and 
that  which  He  willed  took  effect.  Nothing  is  impossible  with 
God.  Man,  therefore,  whom  God  made,  was  selected  on  his 
own  account ;  but  that  which  is  selected  on  its  own  account 
belongs,  as  it  were,  to  Him  by  Whom  it  is  so  selected,  and  is 
therefore  dear  to  Him.  How,  indeed,  could  man  be  otherwise 
than  dear  to  God  ?  man,  on  whose  account  the  Only-Begotten 
descended  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  the  Word  of  faith, 
the  superabundance  of  faith?" 

Clement's  reasoning  is  somewhat  obscure ;  but  his  meaning 
seems  to  be,  that  the  object  of  man's  creation  must  either  be  to 
display  the  goodness  of  God,  or  to  enable  man  to  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  God ;  in  either  case,  man  was  not  created  on 
account  of  anything  exterior  to  him,  but  on  his  own  account. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  we  must  in  turn  love  Him,  Who  through 
His  love  of  us  has  become  our  guide  into  the  best  course  of 
life  ;  and  must  live  according  to  the  precepts  which  express  His 
will ;  not  merely  doing  what  is  commanded,  or  avoiding  what 
is  forbidden,  but  also  turning  aside  from  some  of  the  images 
(l  cikoVwv),  or  examples  set  before  us,  and  imitating  others,  and 
thus  performing  the  works  of  the  Psedagogue  after  His  likeness  ; 
so  that  we  may  realize  the  words,  "  in  His  image,  after  His 
likeness." 

1  Compare  c.  r.  xcvm.  20.  8.  L.  3.  DLXXII.  19.  P.  L.  3.  c.  8. 
cclxxx.  1. 
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1  Clement  next  shows  that  the  Pedagogue's  instructions  are 
alike  applicable  to  men  and  women.  The  feelings  and  habits 
of  Gentile  antiquity  might  render  it  necessary  for  him  seriously 
to  discuss  points  on  which  we  should  deem  it  impossible  even 
to  raise  a  question. 

Having  shown  who  the  Pedagogue  is,  2  Clement  proceeds 
to  inquire  who  are  the  7rai<ks,  the  children.  "  We,"  he  answers, 
"who  are  Christians."  He  proves  this  assertion  by  referring 
to  the  passages  in  Scripture  in  which  Christians  are  called 
children,  infants,  sons,  a  new  people,  colts,  lambs.  "Let  it  not," 
3  he  says,  "  be  supposed  that  we  are  called  children  because 
childhood  is  the  age  when  the  reason  is  not  matured ;  nor  let 
us  ignorantly  misinterpret  the  words  of  Christ,  '  Unless  ye 
become  as  these  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  We  do  not,  like  infants,  roll  upon  the  ground  ;  or 
creep  upon  the  earth  as  heretofore,  like  serpents,  twisting 
(IXvaTrwfxevoi,  f.  ctAucr-w/xeroi,  a  word  expressing  the  motion  of 
a  snake)  our  whole  body  around  senseless  desires ;  but  stretch- 
ing upwards  in  thought,  renouncing  the  world  and  sin,  touching 
the  earth  lightly  with  our  toe,  so  as  just  to  appear  to  be  in  the 
world,  we  follow  after  holy  wisdom,  which  seems  folly  to  those 
who  are  sharpened  in  craftiness.  We  are  truly  children  who 
know  God  alone  as  our  Father,  simple,  infantine,  pure,  lovers 
of  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  (worshippers  of  one  God).  4  As  the 
word  child  implies  a  learner,  the  word  man  implies  an  in- 
structor ;  and  in  Scripture  it  is  used  to  signify  that  which  is 
perfect.  The  Lord  is  called  a  man  on  account  of  His  being 
perfect  in  righteousness ;  and  we  shall  be  perfected  when 
we  become  the  church,  having  received  Christ  the  head. 
Clement 5  puts  interpretations  sufficiently  fanciful  on  many  of 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  he  quotes  in  order  to  establish 
his  point." 

,;  He  next  combats  an  opinion,  advanced  by  some  of  the 

1  C.  4.     Compare  S.  L.  4.   DXC.  15.   DCXVII.  8. 

8  C.  5.  •'  cvii.  20.  4  cviii.  10. 

1  cviii.  36.  He  discusses  the  etymology  of  the  word  v»;<r<»;,  qu.  vnirio;, 
not  m  (privative),  and  H-rio;.  In  cxi.  we  find  more  than  one  strange 
application  of  events  in  the  history  of  Isaac  to  Christ. 

fiC.  6. 
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Gnostic  sects,  that  the  word  children  was  applied  to  ordinary 
Christians,  who  know,  as  it  were,  only  the  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  contradistinction  from  themselves,  the  enlightened 
few,  who  had  attained  to  perfect  knowledge.     "  On  the  con- 
trary,   immediately   upon   our   regeneration   we    attained  the 
perfection,    for   the    sake    of    which   we    were    pressing   for- 
wards ;   for  we  were  enlightened,   that  is,    enabled  to   know 
Cod.     He   who  knows  that  which  is  perfect  is  not  himself 
imperfect."      In    confirmation    of    this    statement,    Clement 
appeals  to  the  circumstances  which  took  place  at  the  bap- 
tism of  our  Lord,  Who  was  perfected  by  lavation  only  (He 
was  baptized  in  order  to  fulfil  all  righteousness),  and  sancti- 
fied   by   the   descent    of  the   Holy   Spirit.      The   l  same   is 
the  case   with  us,   to  whom    Christ  was  an  example ;    being 
baptized,  we  are  enlightened ;  being  enlightened,  we  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons ;  having  received  the  adoption,   we  are 
perfected ;   being  perfected,   we  are  rendered   immortal.      It 
seems,    however,    that    the   perfection    in   baptism    of    which 
Clement  speaks,  is  not  so  much  an  actual  as  a  prospective 
perfection — the  commencement  of  a  perfection   to  be  here- 
after accomplished.      For  he  adds  that,  "as  all  things  take 
place  as  soon  as  God  commands,  so  the  completion  of  grace 
follows  upon  His  mere  will  to  confer  it.     He  anticipates  the 
future  by  the  power  of  His  will.     Moreover,  the  deliverance 
from  evils   is  the  beginning  of   salvation.      Christians    then 
alone,  when  they  first  touch  the  boundaries  of  life,  are  already 
perfect ;  separated  from  death,  they  already  live.     To  follow 
Christ  is  salvation.     -  For  that  which  was  made  in  Him  is  life. 
He  Himself  says,  '  He  who  hears  My  words,  and  believes  in 
Him  Who  sent  Me,  has  eternal  life,  and  comes  not  into  judg- 
ment, for  he  has  passed  from  death  to  life.'     Thus  only  to 
believe  and  to  be  born  again  is  perfection  in  life ;  for  God 

1  Baptism,  Clement  says,  is  called  grace  (x<£pi<rfia),  and  illumination, 
and  perfection,  and  lavation.  Lavation,  because  by  it  we  are  cleansed 
from  our  sins.  Grace,  because  by  it  the  penalty  due  to  our  sins  is  re- 
mitted. Illumination,  because  by  it  we  behold  that  holy,  saving  light, — 
that  is,  we  discern  the  Divine  nature.  Perfection,  because  that  which  is 
perfect  needs  nothing  ;  and  what  can  he  need  who  knows  God  ?  It  is 
absurd  to  call  that  which  is  imperfect  the  grace  of  God.     cxiii.  27. 

-  An  allusion  to  John  i.  3,  4.  But  Clement  entirely  alters  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  by  a  different  punctuation.  See  Potter's  Note,  cxiv.  4. 
Compare  P.  L   2.  c.  9.    ccxviii.  17. 
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never  fails  in  power.  1  As  His  will  is  an  effect  (eoyov)  and  is 
called  the  universe  (koo-^.os),  2  so  also  His  design  is  the  salva- 
tion of  man,  and  this  is  called  the  church.  He  knows  them 
whom  He  has  called,  whom  He  has  saved.  He  saved  them 
when  He  called  them."  Clement 3  compares  the  state  of  a 
baptized  person  to  that  of  one  who  has  been  couched  for  a 
cataract.  The  operator  does  not  supply  light  from  without, 
but  removes  the  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  light  to 
the  pupil.  So  in  the  case  of  the  baptized  person,  the  sins 
which  obscured  the  Holy  Spirit  being  removed,  the  spiritual 
eye,  by  which  alone  we  behold  the  Deity,  becomes  free  and 
unobstructed  and  clear,  the  Holy  Spirit  flowing  into  it  from 
heaven. — "  Perhaps,"  Clement  proceeds,  "  it  may  be  said  that 
he  has  not  yet  received  the  perfect  gift.  I  admit  it ;  but  he 
is  in  the  light,  and  4  the  darkness  does  not  comprehend  him. 
There  is  no  intermediate  state  between  light  and  darkness. 
The  end  is  reserved  to  the  resurrection  of  believers,  of  which 
no  man  can  partake  unless  he  partakes  of  the  promise  pre- 
viously professed  (of  which  he  professed  his  belief  in  baptism). 
We  mean  not  to  say  that  the  arrival  at  the  end  and  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  arrival  are  simultaneous ;  for  eternity  (aiwv) 
and  time  are  not  the  same ;  or  the  starting  for  the  goal  and 
the  arrival  at  it ;  but  both  relate  to  one  object,  and  5  one  per- 
son is  concerned  in  both.  Faith,  then,  which  is  generated  in 
time,  may  be  termed  the  starting ;  and  the  attainment  of  the 
promise,  which  is  established  through  eternity,  the  goal. 
Clement's  conclusion  is,  that  believers  possess  that  which  will 
be  after  the  resurrection,  as  if  it  already  was,  anticipating  it 
by  faith.  6  Knowledge,  then,  is  in  illumination  (baptism),  and 
the  end  of  knowledge  is  rest,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
desire. — The  bonds  of  sin  are  loosed  by  faith  on  the  part  of 
man,  by  grace  on  the  part  of  God,  there  being  one  healing 
remedy — rational  baptism,  or  baptism  by  the  Word  (AoyiKw). 
We  are  by  it  cleansed  from  all  our  sins,  and  immediately 
cease  to  be  wicked.     This  is  one  grace  of  illumination,  that 

1  Compare  c.  lv.  I.  quoted  in  p.  10. 

-  evru;  x.v.1  to  [iov>.rifia  avrau  avQpuK&iv  i<r-r'i  <rtarr,fix,  xa)  roZra  XxxXmr'ta. 
xlxXnrm'  oiiiv  6uv  o'u;  xixXr,Xzv,  cvs  (ritruxiv.  xixX-zixiv  01  aucc  xa.)  ffiffux-i. 
Perhaps  we  should  read,  oi%iv  oiv  ou;  xix}.r,xiv.  uti;  Ss  xixXr,xiy,  afca  xa't 
tria-axiv.     cxiv.   II. 

3  cxiv.  23.  *  John  i.  5. 

5  0  u:,  perhaps  the  one  Lord  or  Saviour,  cxv.  11.  6  cxvi.  1. 
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our  conversation  is  not  the  same  after  baptism  as  before." 
Clement x  goes  on  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  exclusive 
system  of  the  Gnostics,  that  the  offer  of  redemption  is  made 
to  all.  He  quotes  Gal.  iii.  23  and  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  and  infers  from 
these  passages  that  the  distinction  of  believers  into  -yvwo-Ti/coi 
and  \\ivyiKo\  was  without  foundation ;  but  that  all,  having  put 
off  fleshly  lusts,  are  equal  and  spiritual  before  the  Lord. 

The  Gnostics,2  against  whom  Clement  is  arguing,  appear 
to  have  called  the  recollection  of  better  things,  the  filtering, 
straining  out 3  (8ivX.io-fi.6v)  of  the  Spirit ;  meaning  that  the 
separation  of  the  worse  parts  was  effected  by  the  recollection 
of  the  better ;  but  as  he  who  is  reminded  of  what  is  better 
necessarily  repents  of  what  is  worse,  according  to  this  repre- 
sentation the  Spirit  repents.  They  seem  to  have  insisted  on 
1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  where  St.  Paul  says,  "When  I  was  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a 
man,  I  put  away  childish  things."  But  here,  Clement  observes, 
"  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  conversation  under  the  law,  when 
like  one  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason,  minding  childish 
things,  he  persecuted ;  and  speaking  childish  things,  he  blas- 
phemed the  Word.  When  he  who  himself  i  professed  to 
preach  childishness,  sends  it  as  it  were  into  banishment ;  he 
alludes  not  to  any  imperfection  in  age  or  stature,  or  to  any 
definite  measure  of  time,  or  to  any  secret  instruction  in  manly 
and  more  perfect  learning.  He  calls  them  who  were  under 
the  law,  children ;  who  were  disturbed  by  fears,  as  children  are 
frightened  by  masks  ;  and  he  calls  those  who  obey  the  Word 
and  are  free  agents,  men ;  who  have  believed,  being  saved 
by  free  choice,  under  the  influence  of  a  rational,  not  irrational 
fear — childhood  in  Christ  is  perfection  with  reference  to  the 
law." 

Clement  runs  into  a  long  digression  respecting  the  meaning 
of  1  Cor.  iii.  2,  which  was  urged  by  the  Gnostics  in  support 
of  their  opinion.     Milk,6  according  to  them,  meant  the  first 

1  cxvi.  23.  2  cxvii.  4. 

3  Matt,  xxiii.  24.     See  the  Eclogre  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.  vii.     to 

rr,i  Kctntrit  rs  xa)  vri>iu/u.cc<riKVs. 

4  I  Cor.  xiv.  20.  5  cxxi.   1 }. 
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rudiments  of  Christianity ;  meat  meant  spiritual  knowledge. 
In  the  course  of  this  digression,  Clement  takes  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  physical  science  by  describing  the  mode  in 
which  milk  is  formed  in  the  breast  of  the  mother  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  infant.  He  gives  various  explanations  of 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  most  of  them  fanciful  and  far-fetched. 
His1  conclusion  is,  that  we  are  in  all  respects  united  to  Christ ; 
ransomed  by  His  blood,  nourished  by  the  Word,  and  guided 
to  immortality  by  His  discipline.  Blood  is  symbolical  of  the 
passion,  milk  of  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  After  comparing 
milk  and  the  different  modes  in  which  it  is  used,  with  the 
instruction  conveyed  in  the  Gospel,  Clement 2  reproves  the 
Gnostics  for  daring  to  call  themselves  perfect,  in  defiance  of 
the  express  3  declaration  of  St.  Paul  that  he  was  not  himself 
perfect.  If  he  ever  calls  Christians  perfect,  it  is  with  reference 
to  their  renunciation  of  their  former  sins,  and  their  regenera- 
tion into  the  faith  of  Him  Who  alone  is  perfect.  He  calls 
them  so,  not  as  perfect  in  knowledge,  but  as  aspiring  to  per- 
fection. 

Clement  had  before  stated  that  the  Word  was  the  Pseda- 
gogue.  He 4  now  goes  on  to  explain  more  fully  the  manner 
in  which  the  Word  performs  the  office,  mentioning  incidentally 
that  the  names  of  Saviour  and  Shepherd  are  given  to  the 
Word.  The  way  in  which  the  scholar  is  led  (7rcuSaywyia)  is 
piety,  which  is  the  science  of  the  worship  of  God,  instruction 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  the  right  discipline  which  leads 
directly  to  Heaven.  The  word  7raiSay<Dyta  is  variously  used  : 
with  reference  to  him  who  is  led  and  taught ;  to  him  who 
leads  and  teaches  ;  to  the  discipline  itself ;  to  the  things 
taught,  for  instance  to  the  commandments.  But  when  used 
with  reference  to  Divine  things,  it  is  the  direction  of  truth  by 
rule  (K.a.TevOvcrfxb's  a\r)6eia<;)  to  the  contemplation  of  God,  and 
the  delineation  of  holy  actions  in  perpetual  perseverance. 

5  Clement  goes  on  to  say  that  Christ  acted  the  part  of  the 
Pedagogue  in  bringing  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  guiding 
them  through  the  wilderness.     He  it  was  Who  appeared  to 

1  cxxvii.  20.  a  cxxix.  I.  3  Phil.  iii.  12.  *  C.  7. 

5  Clement  calls  the  ears  of  the  child  the  rudder  by  which  the  Pedagogue 
directs  his  course,   cxxx.  18. 
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Abraham,  Who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  Who  instructed  Moses  how 
to  lead  the  people  out  of  Egypt.  Them  He  led  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  ;  His  new  people,  the  Christians,  He  leads  face  to 
face.  1  His  covenant  with  His  former  people  was  communicated 
through  a  Mediator,  and  appealed  to  their  fears  ;  His  covenant 
with  us  was  communicated  by  the  Word  Himself,  and  appeals 
to  our  love.  Clement  adds  that  the  law  was  temporary,2 
because  given  by  Christ  through  Moses,  His  servant :  the 
Gospel  eternal,  because  not  given,  but  being  through  Christ 
Himself. 

Clement 3  proceeds  to  combat  the  error  of  those  heretics, 
who  inferred  from  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
represent  God  as  threatening  and  chastising,  that  he  could 
not  be  the  same  God  of  mercy  and  goodness  Who  gave  the 
Gospel.  "There  is  nothing,"  he4  says,  "which  the  Lord 
hates;  for  He  does  not  hate  anything,  and  yet  wish  what  He 
hates  to  exist ;  nor  does  He  wish  anything  not  to  exist,  and 
yet  cause  the  existence  of  that  which  He  wishes  not  to  exist ; 
nor  does  that  exist  which  He  wishes  not  to  exist.  If  the  Word 
hates  anything,  He  wishes  it  not  to  exist ;  but  nothing  exists 
of  which  God  does  not  cause  the  existence  ;  nothing,  there- 
fore, is  hated  by  God,  or  by  the  Word,  for  both  are  one,  viz. 
God.  For  He  has  said,  '  In  the  beginning  the  Word  was  in 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.'  If,  then,  He  hates  nothing 
which  He  has  made,  He  loves  it ;  especially  man,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  works  of  creation,  an  animal  capable  of  loving 
God.  God  loves  man  ;  the  Word  loves  man  ;  and  he  who 
loves  anything,  wishes  to  benefit  it.  But  that  which  benefits 
is  better  than  that  which  does  not  benefit.  But  nothing  is 
better  than  the  Good  (tov  ayaOov).  The  Good,  therefore, 
benefits  :  God  is  confessed  to  be  good  ;  God  therefore  bene- 
fits. But  the  Good,  inasmuch  as  it  is  good,  does  nothing  but 
benefit  :  God  therefore  benefits  universally.  But  He  does  not 
benefit  without  caring  for  man  ;  nor  does  He  care  for,  without 
watching  over  man.     That  which  benefits  by  choice  or  de- 

1  exxxiii.  17. 

-  'E-ri  fjLiv  tou  viftou,  ihoQr,  tyntr)  p'ovov'  h  61  aXvfaix,  XaP's  e"ffa  fau  Xlarpos, 
ipyov  \<tti  tov  Aoyov  alwviav'  xai  ovx'tri  iiooirQcci  XiyiTai,  aXXa  01a  lricoZ 
y'lyvielai,  ou  %apis  ly'niTO  oboi  iv.    CXXX1V.   5- 

3  C.  8.  4  Compare  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxiii.  27. 
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liberation  (kuto.  yvw/juqv)  is  better  than  that  which  benefits,  but 
not  by  choice ;  but  nothing  is  better  than  God.  To  benefit 
man  by  choice  is  nothing  else  than  to  watch  over  him  :  Gocl, 
therefore,  cares  for  and  watches  over  man  :  this  He  shows  by 
acts;  for  He  guides  man  as  a  child  (7rai8ayo)yaiv)  by  the  Word, 
Who  is  the  genuine  coadjutor  (o-wa-ywi'io-T^s  yvrjaios)  of  the 
love  of  God  towards  man.  The  Good  is  not  said  to  be 
good,  because  it  has  virtue :  in  like  manner  as  Justice  (■>] 
SiKaiovvvr})  is  said  to  be  good,  not  because  it  has  virtue  (for 
it  is  virtue),  but  because  it  is  good  in  itself  and  by  itself. 
That  which  is  expedient  (to  av/x^epov)  is  said  to  be  good  also 
on  another  account ;  not  because  it  pleases,  but  because  it 
benefits.  On  all  these  accounts  Justice  is  good,  both  as  it  is 
virtue  and  as  it  is  eligible  of  itself:  not  because  it  pleases  ; 
for  it  aims  not  at  gratifying  by  its  judgments,  but  distributes 
to  each  according  to  his  deservings.  That  which  benefits 
follows  that  which  is  expedient.  Whatever  description  you 
give  of  the  Good,  the  same  will  apply  to  Justice  ;  both  equally 
partaking  of  the  same  qualities,  and  being  consequently  equal 
and  like  to  each  other.  Justice  therefore  is  good.  You  will 
perhaps  ask,  If  God  loves  man  and  is  good,  why  is  He  angry  ? 
why  does  He  punish  ?  "  Clement,  in  answer  to  this  objection, 
compares  the  discipline  to  which  the  Christian  is  subjected, 
to  the  severe  and  unpleasant  remedies  to  which  the  surgeon 
and  physician  have  recourse.  x  "  Reproof  is  like  a  medicine 
which  softens  the  callosities  of  the  affections,  and  purges  the 
impurities  of  an  intemperate  life,  and  levels  the  tumours  of 
pride,  and  reduces  man  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state.  Ad- 
monition is,  as  it  were,  the  diet  of  the  diseased  soul,  counselling 
what  it  should  take  and  what  it  should  avoid.  All  these 
things  tend  to  safety  and  perpetual  health. — 2  To  censure  is  a 
mark  of  good-will,  not  of  hatred.  The  enemy  and  the  friend 
alike  reprove  :  but  the  former  in  derision,  the  latter  in  good- 
will. The  Lord  does  not  upbraid  men  through  hatred  ;  He 
has  even  suffered  for  us,  whom  He  might  destroy  3  for  our 
sins.  When  God  threatens  or  chastises,  He  does  it  for  the 
good  of  man  :  no  argument,  therefore,  can  thence  be  drawn 
against  the  Divine  goodness.  4  Plato  was  of  opinion  that  they 
who  are  justly  punished  for  their  transgressions,  are  benefited 

1  exxxvii.  1.  -  exxxvii.  25. 

3  Tttfa  ra;  iS/a;  alrta:.    CXXXvii.   30.  '   In  Gorgia. 
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by  the  punishment,  because  their  souls  are  amended  ;  conse- 
quently in  his  estimation  Goodness  and  Justice  were  com- 
patible. The  threatenings  of  God  are  striking  proofs  of  His 
goodness  :  He  threatens  in  order  to  deter  men  from  sin.  If 
we  wilfully  persist  in  sinning,  the  fault  is  our  own  :  we  choose 
punishment.  1  In  punishing  us,  God  is  not  moved  by  anger, 
but  considers  what  is  just;  and  it  is  not  expedient  that  what 
is  just  should  be  left  undone  on  our  account.  2  God  wishes 
not  to  look  upon  that  which  is  evil,  for  He  is  good  ;  while  He 
purposely  averts  His  eye,  wickedness  springs  up  through  man's 
unbelief.  In  Him  who  is  good,  inasmuch  as  He  is  essentially 
(<£rcrei)  good,  there  must  exist  hatred  of  evil.  Wherefore  I 
admit  that  God  punishes  unbelievers  (for  punishment  is  for 
the  good  and  benefit  of  him  who  is  punished  ;  it  is  the  bring- 
ing back  to  rectitude  of  that  which  has  swerved  from  it),  but 
I  do  not  admit  that  God  wishes  to  avenge  Himself;  for 
vengeance  is  the  retribution  of  evil  for  the  benefit  of  the 
avenger  ;  and  He  Who  teaches  us  to  pray  for  those  who  insult 
us  cannot  desire  to  avenge  Himself."  Clement  further  shows 
that  in  Scripture  the  epithets  of  good  and  just  are  alike  applied 
to  God.  3  But  he  seems  to  say  that  the  appellation  of  good 
belongs  more  particularly  to  God  as  the  Father;  that  of  just  to 
God  as  the  Word  or  Son,  because  He  is  to  judge  the  world. 
4  Christ  addresses  the  Father  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
calls  Him  God ;  but  the  Gnostics  themselves  allowed  that  the 
Creator  of  the  world  was  just.  Clement's5  conclusion  is,  that 
the  course  pursued  by  God  in  His  discipline  of  men  is  various  ; 
but  always  designed  for  their  salvation.  The  Pedagogue  bears 
testimony  to  the  good;  He  invites  to  better  things  those  who  have 
been  called  (tovs  kXijtovs),  and  arrests  in  their  career  those  who 
are  hastening  to  sin,  and  exhorts  them  to  turn  to  a  better  life. 

6  In  continuation  of  the  same  subject,  Clement  says  that 
the  Paedagogue  adopts  at  different  times  different  measures  in 
order  to  save  His  children.  7  He  admonishes,  He  reproves,  He 
rebukes,  He  convinces,  He  threatens,  He  heals.  He  promises, 
He  gratuitously  gives.     But  whatever  measures  the  Pedagogue 

1  cxxxix.  II.  :  cxxxix.  36.  3  cxl.  37. 

4  cxli.  15.  *  cxlii.  18.  6  C.  9. 

7  Of  these  terms  Clement  gives  definitions,  which  he  confirms  by  quota- 
tions from  Scripture. 
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adopts,  they  are  all  directed  to  one  object,  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  Sometimes  He  uses  gentle,  sometimes  rougher 
remedies.  "  They  who  are  sick,"  Clement '  proceeds,  "  need 
a  Saviour ;  they  who  have  wandered,  a  guide ;  they  who  are 
blind,  one  who  shall  lead  them  to  the  light ;  they  who  thirst, 
the  living  fountain,  of  which  he  who  partakes  shall  thirst  no 
more ;  the  dead  need  life ;  the  sheep  a  shepherd ;  children  a 
Pedagogue;  all  mankind  need  Jesus."  "All  these  offices  the 
Paedagogue  performs  for  man.  If,  therefore,  He  addresses 
them  through  their  fears,  it  is  not  because  He  is  not  good  as 
well  as  just ;  but  -  because  mere  goodness  is  too  often  despised, 
and  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  hold  out  the  terrors  of 
Justice.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fear;  one  accompanied  by 
reverence,  such  as  children  feel  towards  their  parent ;  the 
other  by  hatred,  such  as  slaves  feel  towards  harsh  masters. 
The  Justice  of  God  is  shown  in  His  reproofs ;  His  goodness  in 
his  compassion.  There  is  no  incompatibility  between  justice 
and  goodness.  The  physician  who  announces  to  the  patient 
that  he  has  a  fever,  has  no  ill-will  to  him  :  nor  is  God,  Who 
convinces  man  of  sin,  unfriendly  to  him.  God  of  Himself  is 
good  :  but  He  is  just  on  our  account  :  and  just  because  good. 
He  has  displayed  His  justice  to  us  through  His  Word,  from 
the  time  that  He  became  Father.  For  before  the  creation 
was,  He  was  God,  He  was  good  :  and  on  this  account  He 
chose  to  be  Creator  and  Father :  and  in  this  relation  of 
love  originated  justice  ;  He  caused  the  sun  to  shine  (in  the 
natural  creation),  He  sent  down  His  Son  (in  the  spiritual  crea- 
tion). The  Son  first  announced  from  heaven  that  justice 
is  good,  when  He  said,  '  No  one  has  known  the  Son  but  the 
Father;  or  the  Father  but  the  Son.'  This  reciprocal  and 
equally  poised  knowledge  is  the  symbol  of  primitive  justice. 
Justice  then  descended  to  men  :  in  the  Letter  and  in  the 
Body,  in  the  Word  and  in  the  Law,  constraining  mankind 
to  a  saving  repentance  ;  for  it  is  good.  If  then  thou  art 
disobedient  to  God,  blame  thyself  who  bringest  the  judge  upon 
thee." 

Having   shown    that    the    passages  of  Scripture,  in    which 
God   holds  out   threatenings,  are   not    inconsistent  with  His 
goodness,  because  they  are  manifestly  designed  to  lead  men 
1  cxlvii.  31.  -  cxlix.  21. 
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to  repentance,  Clement1  proceeds  to  quote  other  passages  in 
which  God  aims  at  effecting  the  same  object  by  the  language 
of  exhortation,  and  counsel,  and  encouragement,  and  bene- 
diction. Praise  and  reproof  are  to  be  used  as  the  instruments 
of  reforming  men,  according  to  their  different  dispositions  and 
circumstances.  God  uses  both,  and  is  equally  good,  when  He 
praises  and  when  He  reproves. 

Clement2  repeats  his  statement  that  the  Word  had  acted 
the  part  of  the  Paedagogue  through  Moses  and  the  prophets  : 
so  that  it  was  evident  that  Jesus,  the  one  true,  good,  just  Son, 
"  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  the  Father,"  the  Word 
of  God,  had  been  uniformly  the  instructor  of  mankind.  3  "  In 
His  character  goodness  is  mingled  with  severity;  He  commands, 
yet  His  commands  are  such  as  may  be  obeyed.  He  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust ;  regenerates  him  by  water ;  causes  him 
to  grow  by  the  Spirit ;  instructs  him  by  the  word,  directing 
him  by  holy  precepts  to  adoption  and  salvation,  in  order  that 
transforming  by  his  access  (ck  TrpocrySacrews)  the  earth-born  into 
a  holy  and  heavenly  man,  he  may  fulfil  the  Divine  words — 
'  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.'  This 
Christ  was  in  perfection  ;  the  rest  of  mankind  are  only  in  the 
image.  Let  us,  O  children  of  the  good  Father,  pupils  of  the 
good  Paedagogue,  perform  the  will  of  the  Father,  listen  to  the 
Word,  and  express  the  truly  saving  life  of  our  Saviour ;  prac- 
tising even  here  that  heavenly  conversation,  by  which  being 
made  as  it  were  Divine,  we  may  be  anointed  with  the  pure, 
ever  flourishing,  sweet-smelling  ointment  of  gladness,  having 
the  conversation  of  the  Lord  as  a  clear  pattern  of  incorruption, 
and  following  the  footsteps  of  God  :  to  whom  alone  it  apper- 
tains to  consider,  and  who  therefore  cares,  how  and  in  what 
manner  the  life  of  man  may  be  rendered  more  healthy. — On 
this  account  the  Word  is  called  Saviour  ;  he  devises  remedies 
to  bring  man  to  a  healthy  sense  and  to  salvation ;  watching 
favourable  opportunities,  detecting  lurking  mischief,  laying 
open  the  causes  of  the  affections,  cutting  up  the  roots  of 
irrational  desires,  admonishing  man  from  what  he  ought  to 
abstain  ;  furnishing  every  kind  of  antidote,  in  order  to  save 
them  who  are  diseased.  For  to  save  man  is  the  greatest 
and  most  royal  work  of  God.  —  The  business  of  man,  a 
1  C.  10.  "  C.  11.     Seep.  33.  3  C.  12. 
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rational  animal,  is  to  contemplate  the  Divine  nature ;  to 
contemplate  also  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  live  as  truth 
prescribes ;  exceedingly  to  love  the  Pedagogue  and  His  com- 
mands, on  account  of  their  suitableness  to  each  other  and 
their  harmony;  and  modelling  himself  by  the  image  of  the 
Paedagogue,  so  to  live,  that  his  actions  may  be  in  unison 
with  his  words." 

Clement1  goes  on  to  say,  that  whatever  is  contrary  to 
right  reason  is  sin  ;  "  lust,  fear,  pleasure,  are  sinful,  as  con- 
trary to  right  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  obedience  to  the 
Word  or  reason,  which  we  call  faith,  is  productive  of  that 
which  is  called  duty2  (ko.Q?ikov).  For  virtue  itself  is  a  con- 
sistent disposition  of  the  soul  regulated  by  reason  in  every 
part  of  life.  —  Obedience  is  based  on  commands ;  which 
being  the  same  as  precepts  (vTroO^Kat),  having  truth  for  their 
aim,  lead  on  to  the  ultimate  object  of  desire,  which  is  called 
the  end.  The  end  of  piety  is  eternal  rest  in  God ;  and  our 
end  is  the  beginning  of  eternity.  —  The  Christian  life  in 
which  we  are  now  trained,  is  a  certain  system  of  rational 
actions,  that  is,  a  faultless  performance  of  that  which  is 
taught  by  the  Word.  This  we  have  called  faith.  The 
system  is  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  being 
Divine  opinions,  spiritual  suggestions,  have  been  written  for 
us,  as  suitable  to  us  and  to  our  neighbour  (to  the  regulation 
of  social  life). — In  the  description  of  duties,  some  relate  to 
life  itself,  some  to  a  good  life."  As  the  former  had  been 
sufficiently  discussed  by  the  Gentile  writers,  Clement  pro- 
poses to  consider  those  which  relate  to  a  good  life,  and 
consequently  to  eternal  life.  Throughout  this  chapter 
Clement  studiously  uses  the  terms  employed  by  the  Stoics, 
and  applies  them  to  the  Christian  doctrine. 


Having  shown  in  the  first  book  Who  the  Pedagogue  is,  who 
are  they  whom    He  instructs,  and  what  the  course  pursued 

a  Perfectum  officium  rectum,  opinor,  vocemus,  quod  Graeci  x.*Top0uua 
hoc  autem  commune  safixsv  vocant.     Cicero  de  Officiis,  1.  i.  c.  3. 
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by  Him  in  their  instruction,  Clement,  in  the  second  book, 
descends  to  particulars.  He  :  begins  with  the  duties  which 
man  owes  to  himself,  premising  that  our  first  business  is  to 
clear  the  eye  of  the  soul ;  "  we  are,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
to  purify  the 'flesh,  in  order  that  being  freed  from  those  parts 
of  our  nature,  in  respect  of  which  we  are  dust,  we  may  proceed 
directly  to  the  apprehension  of  God.  With  respect,  therefore, 
to  food,  we  must  eat  in  order  to  live,  not  live  in  order  to  eat; 
for  food  is  not  our  business,  or  pleasure  our  object ;  but  food 
is  necessary  during  the  time  of  our  sojourning  here,  while  the 
Word  is  disciplining  us  for  incorruption.  Like  truth,  there- 
fore, our  food  should  be  simple,  not  exquisite  (d7repiepyos) ; 
suited  to  the  simplicity  of  children  ;  fitted  to  preserve  life,  not 
to  pamper  luxury.  Our  present  life  consists  of  two  things, 
health  and  strength  ;  these  are  best  promoted  by  a  simple 
diet,  which  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  contributes  to  lightness  of 
body."' 

Clement 2  proceeds  to  inveigh  against  the  art  of  cookery,  as 
the  principal  cause  of  disease  ;  and  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
delicacies  most  prized  by  the  3  gourmands  of  his  day.  He 
complains  of  the  abuse  of  the  word  i  agape,  by  those  who 
applied  it  to  luxurious  and  riotous  entertainments.  Referring 
to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  he  5says  that  the  enter- 
tainment ought  to  have  its  rise  in  charity,  not  in  luxury. 
After6  delivering  some  precepts  respecting  food  offered  to 
idols,  he 7  proceeds  :  "  It  should  be  our  aim  to  raise  our  eyes 
to  the  truth,  firmly  to  lay  hold  of  the  Divine  food  from  above, 
and  to  be  filled  with  the  inexhaustible  contemplation  of  Him 
Who  really  exists,  tasting  the  unchangeable,  enduring,  pure 
pleasure.  For  the  food  of  Christ  signifies  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  this  agape.  But  it  is  in  a  high  degree  absurd  and 
unprofitable,  and  scarcely  human,  to  be  fattened  like  cattle 
in  order  to  die ;  to  have  our  eyes  turned  downwards  to  the 
earth,  always  bending  over  tables  which  are  furnished  from 
the  earth." 

1  C.  I.  -  clxiii.  16. 

3  Of  a  gourmand  he  says,  xal  poi  iox.-7  i  -moure;  uifyu-ros  ai&v  a/./.'  *• 
yvah:  tivau.      CLXV.   5. 

4  clxv.  16.  5  clxvi.   15. 
c  clxviii,  22.  ~  clxix.  io. 
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Clement's1  conclusion  is,  that  we  must  be  moderate,  and 

even   sparing    in  our  diet;    purchasing,  however,  and   eating 

every  kind  of  food  without  scruple.     He  says  that  Christians, 

when  invited  to  the  entertainments  of  the  heathen,  were  not 

required  to  abstain  from  a  variety  of  food ;  but  they  were  not 

to  be  anxious  about  it,  or  guilty  of  excess.     He 2  graphically 

describes  the  eagerness  with  which  many  persons  scrutinized 

the  various  dishes  at  an    entertainment,  and   the   ridiculous 

gestures  by  which  that  eagerness  was  expressed.    He 3  cautions 

his  _  readers  against  all  ungentlemanlike   behaviour  at  meals ; 

against  soiling  their  hands,  or  couches,   or  beards;   against 

eating  too  quickly ;  against  speaking  or  drinking  with  a  full 

mouth.     He  appears  to  have  considered  fish  as  a  pure  and 

simple  food;  because  our  Lord  fed  the  multitude  with  fish, 

and  Peter  at  His  command  caught  a  fish,  to  pay  the  tribute 

money.     "AH4  things  were  made  for  man  ;  but  it  is  not  right 

to  use  all  things,  or  to  use  them  at  all  times.     Opportunity, 

and  time,  and  manner,  and  purpose,  are  of  great  importance 

with  reference  to  the  benefit  of  him  who  is  instructed  by  the 

Pedagogue.—5  We   must   avoid   those   kinds   of  food   which 

pamper  the  appetite,  or  stimulate  us  to  eat  when  we  are  not 

hungry.     A  moderate   frugality  supplies  a  wholesome  variety 

of   dishes;   roots,  olives,   vegetables,    milk,   cheese,    fruits   in 

their    season,    and    whatever    is    cooked    without    gravy    or 

sauce:   if  we  must  have  meat,   we6  should  eat  roast  rather 

than  boiled.     Christians  may  also  eat  sweetmeats  and  honey 

cakes." 

In  this  chapter  are  many  references  to  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  to  which  Clement's  attention  was  necessarily 
directed  by  the  subjects  of  which  he  was  treating.  We  have 
only  to  compare  Clement  with  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  that  mode  of  moral  instruction, 
which  lays  down  general  principles,  and  leaves  them  to  be 
applied  by  the  discretion  and  conscience  of  each  individual, 

1  ckix.  33.  2  clxxi_  8 

6      cl™i-  10.  4  cIxxiii  „ 

«.* clxflu-  3,r-       See  S.   L.  2.    ccccxcii.   24,  where  Clement  quotes  the 
authority  of  Socrates  for  this  precept. 

6  Clement   grounds   this   injunction  on  Luke   xxiv.  41.    clxxiv    c        I 
adopt  Casaubon's  emendation.     Compare  S.  L.  7.  dcccxlix.  9. 
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according  to  his  particular  circumstances,  to  that  which  pro- 
fesses to  regulate  every  single  action,  and  by  its  minuteness 
becomes  at  once  burthensome  and  ridiculous.  Having  shown 
how  a  Christian  ought  to  conduct  himself  with  reference  to 
eating,  1  Clement  proceeds  to  drinking.  "Water  is  the  natural 
drink  of  man  :  this  the  Lord  gave  to  the  Israelites,  while  they 
were  wandering  in  the  wilderness  :  though  wThen  they  came 
into  their  rest,  the  sacred  vine  brought  forth  the  prophetic 
grape. — 2  Boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  confined  strictly  to  water ; 
wine  heats  the  blood  and  inflames  the  passions."- — 3  Clement 
allows  only  bread,  without  any  liquid,  for  breakfast  or  luncheon 
(to  apMTTov)  to  those  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  age.  At 
supper  he  allows  wine  in  small  quantities.  "They  who  are 
advanced  in  life  may  drink  more  freely,  in  order  to  warm  their 
chilled  blood ;  they  must  not,  however,  drink  so  much  as  will 
cloud  their  reason,  or  affect  their  memory,  or  cause  them  to 
walk  unsteadily."  These  permissions  and  restrictions  Clement 
grounds  on  medical  reasons.  He4  quotes  an  author,  named 
Artorius,  who  wrote  on  longevity,  and  said  that  men  ought 
only  to  drink  enough  to  moisten  their  food.  "  Wine  may  be 
used  on  two  accounts,  for  health  and  relaxation.  Wine  drunk 
in  moderation  softens  the  temper. — As5  life  consists  of  that 
which  is  necessary  and  that  which  is  useful,  wine,  which  is 
useful,  should  be  mixed  with  water,  which  is  necessary." 
After  describing  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  6  Clement  proceeds 
to  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  no  serious 
subjects  should  be  discussed  over  wine.  He  argues,  that  per- 
fect wisdom,  being  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine, 
comprehending  everything  in  its  superintendence  of  the  human 
race,  becomes  as  it  were  the  art  of  life  ;  and  is  always  present 
through  the  whole  of  life,  producing  its  proper  effect,  a  good 
life.  If,  then,  wisdom  is  driven  away  from  our  entertainments, 
drunkenness  follows  with  all  its  train  of  evils,  of  which  Clement 
draws  a  picture,  at  once,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  ridiculous 
and  exciting  pity.  7  He  compares  the  body  of  him  who  drinks 
to  excess  to  a  ship,  absorbed  into  the  abyss  of  intemperance ; 

1  C.  2.  2  clxxviii.  II.  3  clxxix.  I.  4  clxxx.  2. 

1  Clement  talks  of  the  watery  sense  of  the  law  into  which  Christ  infused 
blood,  producing  at  the  appointed  time  the  drink  of  the  vine  of  truth,  the 
mixture  of  the  old  law  and  the  new  Word,   clxxxiv.  4. 

6  clxxxi.  15.  7  clxxxiii.  26. 
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while  the  helmsman,  the  understanding,  is  tossed  about  in  the 
billows,  and  dizzy  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  storm,  misses  the 
harbour  of  truth,  steers  towards  that  of  pleasure,  and  striking 
on  sunken  rocks,  makes  miserable  shipwreck.  1  "  Wine  may 
be  used  in  winter  to  keep  out  the  cold  ;  at  other  seasons  to 
comfort  the  bowels.  As  we  ought  to  drink  only  because  we 
are  thirsty,  we  ought  not  to  be  curious  about  2  wines.  In 
3  drinking,  as  in  eating,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  show  any 
indecent  eagerness ;  we  must  not  drink  with  so  much  haste  as 
to  hiccup  or  spill  the  wine  over  our  beard  or  dress."  4  Clement 
observes  that  the  most  warlike  nations  were  those  most  given 
to  drinking.  Christians,  therefore,  a  peaceful  race,  should 
drink  in  moderation,  as  Christ  drank  when  He  was  made 
man  for  us.  In  conclusion,  6  Clement  cautions  females  to 
be  guarded  in  their  manner  of  drinking,  and  not  to  fall 
into  any  indecency.  In  this  chapter  Clement  has  borrowed 
much  from  Plato. 

From  drinking  Clement 6  proceeds  to  drinking-cups,  furni- 
ture, etc.  He  7  condemns  all  splendour  and  expense  in  these 
articles,  "since  Christians  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
Apostle's  declaration,  that  '  the  time  is  short.'  '  Sell  that  thou 
hast,'  was  our  Saviour's  injunction,  'and  give  to  the  poor; 
and  come,  follow  me ; '  follow  God,  stripped  of  haughtiness, 
stripped  of  transitory  pomp ;  possessing  only  that  which  is 
thine,  that  which  is  good,  that  which  alone  cannot  be  taken 
away,  faith  in  God,  confession  of  Him  Who  suffered,  beneficence 
towards  man — the  most  precious  of  possessions.  The  costliest 
articles  are  not  more  useful  than  the  meanest.  s  In  his  food, 
his  dress,  his  furniture,  a  Christian  ought  to  preserve  a  decent 
consistency,  according  to  his  person,  age,  pursuits,  and  the 
particular  occasion.  9  Wealth  ill  -  directed  is  the  citadel 
(aKpoTroXis)  of  wickedness.  They  who  are  earnest  about 
salvation   must   understand   that   all   possession    is    for    use ; 

1  clxxxiv.  12. 

-  Clement  enumerates  the  wines  most  in  request,  clxxxiv.  25,  etc. 
8  clxxxv.   18.    h  y  ouv  ■xpi;  Ipwyhv  aiaxXuTaX^evtra.   rod   dipo;    ity'imfy;  ritruxy 
vupxTTip-rr'ta,.    clxxxvii.  9. 

4  clxxxvi.  1.  °  clxxxvi.  27.  e  C.  3. 

'  So  C.  2.  clxxxvii.  4.  xcci  o^X'  olXafitio-Tpoi;  Tm/v  xixtuXuxxu.lv'  aXXa  T« 
i-rirviivuv  iv  toutoi;  piivov  <rivltv  a;  aXaX^aitxot  vtpixo-rrof&tv, 
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and  that  use  is  for  sufficiency,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
little.  —  The  best  wealth  is  a  poverty  of  desires ;  and  true 
greatness  consists  not  in  priding  ourselves  on  wealth,  but 
in  despising.it. — Wisdom  cannot  be  purchased  with  earthly 
money,  or  in  the  market ;  it  is  sold  only  in  heaven,  sold 
for  true  money,  the  incorruptible  Word,  the  royal  coin." 

Clement  l  proceeds  to  say,  that  all  excess,  and  drunkenness, 
and  revelling,  must  be  banished  from  the  entertainments  of 
Christians ;  the  pipe  too,  and  the  flute,  as  better  suited  to 
beasts  than  man — not  that  the  Gospel  condemns  all  social 
entertainments,  or  all  2  music.  "  Christians  may,  like  David, 
sing  the  praises  of  God  to  the  lyre  or  harp.  3  As  it  is  fitting 
that  before  our  meals  we  should  praise  God,  the  Maker  of  all 
things ;  so  in  taking  our  wine,  we  who  participate  in  that  which 
He  has  made,  should  sing  psalms  to  Him.  A  psalm  is  a  sober 
thanksgiving,  composed  in  measure ;  the  Apostle  terms  it  a 
spiritual  song.  In  like  manner,  before  we  lie  down  to  sleep, 
we  who  enjoy  God's  grace  and  bounty  should  give  Him  thanks, 
and  so  go  immediately  to  rest." 

Clement 4  next  delivers  rules  respecting  laughter.  "  All 
buffoons  and  imitators  of  that  which  is  ridiculous  must  be 
banished  from  Christian  society.  Our  words  are  the  fruit  of 
our  inward  dispositions  and  sentiments ;  if  we  either  utter  or 
delight  in  hearing  that  which  is  ridiculous,  we  show  that  we 
are  ourselves  light  and  frivolous. — We  may  be  facetious ;  but 
must  not  lay  ourselves  out  to  excite  laughter.  We  must  con- 
trol our  laughter;  for  though,  when  our  manner  of  laughing  is 
suitable,  it  bespeaks  propriety,  in  other  cases  it  bespeaks  want 
of  due  restraint.  In  general,  we  must  not  attempt  to  eradicate 
that  which  is  natural  to  man  ;  we  must  rather  try  to  regulate 
and  restrict  it  to  proper  occasions.  Man  is  a  laughing  animal, 
but  he  must  not  always  be  laughing;  as  a  horse,  though  a  neigh- 
ing animal,  is  not  always  neighing.  Like  rational  animals,  we 
must  rightly  temper  our  severer  cares  and  anxieties  by  relaxing 
ourselves  according  to  rule,  not  by  disregarding  all  rule." 

-  Clement  interprets  in  a  fanciful  manner  the  musical  instruments 
mentioned  in  Psalm  150.  cxciii.  5. 

3  cxciv.  24.     Compare  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxv.  9.  1.7.  dccclxi.  1.         4  C.  5. 
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Clement l  then  distinguishes  between  the  laughter  which  he 
permits,  and  that  which  he  condemns.  "  We  ought  not  to 
laugh  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  older  than  ourselves, 
or  whom  we  ought  to  reverence ;  unless  2  they  say  something 
facetious  in  order  to  make  us  gay.  We  must  not  laugh  with 
every  one  we  meet,  or  in  all  places,  or  with  all  men,  or  at 
everything."  Clement,  however,  objects  to  moroseness  and 
severity  of  countenance. 

He  3  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  we  must  ourselves  abstain  from 
all  licentiousness  of  language,  and  testify  our  disapprobation  of 
it  in  others  by  looks,  and  gestures,  and  severe  reproofs.  The 
Divine  Pedagogue  guards  the  ears  of  His  scholars  against  that 
which  is  indecent,  by  covering  them  with  chaste  precepts,  and 
their  eyes  by  directing  them  to  the  contemplation  of  that  which 
is  good  and  fair.  i  A  great  protection  against  this  danger  is 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  virtuous. — We  must  not 
hear,  or  say,  or  behold  that  which  is  indecent :  much  less  must 
we  do  it. — The  Paedagogue  aims  at  plucking  up  the  very  roots 
of  sin ;  He  regulates  the  principles  of  action  ;  when  He  says, 
'  do  not  lust,'  He  in  fact  says,  '  do  not  commit  adultery,'  of 
which  lust  is  the  root.  Licentiousness  of  language  is  a  kind 
of  preparation  for  licentiousness  of  action  ;  but  chastity  of 
conversation  tends  to  purity  of  conduct.  Indecent  language 
consists  not  in  mentioning  those  parts  of  the  body  which  it 
is  unusual  to  mention,  but  in  talking  of  their  employment  to 
vicious  purposes." 

5  Jesting  and  scurrility  must  be  excluded  from  the  festive 
meetings  of  Christians.  "The  object  of  their  meetings  is  to 
evince  their  mutual  charity ;  how  can  that  object  be  promoted 
by  scurrility  which  leads  to  quarrels  and  enmities  ? — On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  better  that  young  men  and  women  should 
absent  themselves  altogether  from  such  entertainments,  lest 
they  should  hear  and  see  that  which  is  improper,  and  which, 
their  faith  being  yet  unsettled,  may  inflame  their  thoughts  ; 
especially  as  the  unsteadiness  of  their  age  causes  them  more 

1  cxcvi.  20. 

-  Clement  gives  some  amusing  instances  of  what  he  deems  facetious 
sayings,     c.  7.  ccii.  29. 

s  C.  6.  4  cxcviii.  29.  5  C.  7. 
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readily  to  yield  to  their  desires.  1  An  unmarried  woman  ought 
not  to  be  voluntarily  present  at  any  drinking  parties  of  men." 
Clement  gives  many  minute  directions  respecting  the  position 
in  which  men.  ought  to  sit  or  lie  at  table,  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  eat  and  drink,  speak,  sneeze,  blow  the  nose, 
etc.  The  sum  of  his  directions  is,  that  the  whole  deport- 
ment of  a  Christian  should  be  sedate,  calm,  peaceable  :  2  in 
conformity  with  the  Christian  parting  wish,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you." 

"There  3is  no  necessity  for  using  crowns  or  ointments, 
which  are  incentives  to  pleasure,  especially  as  night  approaches. 
It  is  true  that  the  Lord  was  not  displeased  with  the  woman 
who  anointed  His  feet;  but  the  action  had  a  mystical  meaning  ; 
and  the  woman  had  not  yet  partaken  of  the  Word :  she  was 
still  a  sinner.  In  like  manner  the  crowns  of  gold,  adorned 
with  precious  stones,  which  were  worn  by  the  kings  of  Judah, 
had  a  symbolical  meaning.  4  Aristippus,  of  Cyrene,  defended 
the  use  of  ointment,  by  contending  that,  when  applied  to  a 
horse  or  dog,  it  did  not  affect  their  qualities.  Why  then 
should  it  be  injurious  to  a  man?"  Clement's  answer  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  "  The  horse,"  he  says,  "  or  dog,  has  no 
reason  whereby  to  distinguish  the  ointment ;  but  man,  whose 
senses  are  rational,  and  therefore  can  make  distinctions,  is 
more  censurable  for  using  effeminate  perfumes."  Clement 
enumerates  and  describes  the  several  kinds  of  ointment  most 
in  use  ;  and  says,  that  5  makers  of  ointments  and  dyers  of 
wool  were  banished  from  well-regulated  states.  "Christians 
should  smell,  not  of  ointments,  but  of  virtue :  and  Christian 
females  should  be  anointed  with  the  ambrosial  unction  of 
chastity,  delighting  in  the  holy  ointment,  the  Spirit.  This 
Christ  prepares  for  His  disciples,  the  unction  of  a  sweet  savour, 
compounding  it  of  heavenly  aromatics. — If  we  have  prohibited 
luxury  with  reference  to  the  taste,  we  must  also  prohibit  it 
with  reference  to  the  sight  and  smell.  It  is  useless  to  guard 
one  avenue,  and  to  leave  others  unclosed.  6The  luxurious 
man  is  assailed  through  all  his  senses ;  and  dragged  along  by 
perfumes,  like  a  bull  by  a  cord  fastened  by  a  ring  through  his 
nose."     Clement   does   not,    however,    condemn   the   use   of 

1  cci.  18.  2  cciii.  22.  cciv.  40.  3  C.  8.  4  ccvii.  1. 

5  ccviii.  1.     Compare  S.  L.  1.  cccxliv.  35.  6  cclx.  17. 
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perfumes  indiscriminately  ;  "all  do  not  affect  the  head,  or  act 
as  provocatives  to  lust ;  some  are  of  a  healing  nature,  and 
relieve  the  head,  and  strengthen  the  stomach. — Silly  women 
anoint  their  hair  :  of  which  the  only  l  effect  is  to  render  them 
grey  at  an  earlier  period  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  As 
dogs  trace  wild  beasts  by  the  scent,  so  we  trace  the  luxurious 
by  the  fragrance  of  the  perfumes  which  they  use." 

Clement  prohibits  the  use  of  garlands,  partly  for  medical 
reasons;  partly  because  2 flowers,  which  are  intended  to  gratify 
the  senses  of  smell  and  sight,  when  placed  upon  the  head, 
gratify  neither;  they  are  not  applied  to  their  natural  use. 
After  discussing  the  qualities  of  different  flowers,  he3  says, 
that  "  the  ancient  Greeks  wore  no  garlands ;  neither  the  suitors 
of  Penelope,  nor  the  luxurious  Phasacians  wore  them ;  they 
were  introduced  after  the  Persian  war,  and  first  worn  by  the 
victors  at  the  games.  Another  reason  why  Christians  ought 
not  to  wear  garlands  is,  that  4the  flowers  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  for  the  most  part  consecrated  to  the  Heathen 
deities  :  as  the  rose  to  the  muses  ;  the  lily  to  Juno  ;  the  myrtle 
to  Diana.  It  was  the  custom  also  to  crown  the  statues  of  the 
gods  ;  5  but  the  living  image  of  God  ought  not  to  be  crowned 
like  a  dead  idol.  A  crown  of  amaranth  is  reserved  for  him 
who  leads  a  holy  life;  a  ° flower  which  earth  is  not  capable  of 
bearing,  and  heaven  alone  produces.  7  When  our  Lord  was 
crowned  with  thorns,  shall  we,  insulting,  as  it  were,  His  passion, 
put  on  garlands  of  flowers  ?  "  Clement  discovers  many  mysti- 
cal meanings  in  the  crown  of  thorns  worn  by  Christ ;  he  8  says, 
for  instance,  "  that  when  God  began  to  legislate  by  the  Word, 
and  wished  to  manifest  His  power  to  Moses,  a  Divine  vision  of 
light  under  a  defined  form  was  exhibited  to  Moses  in  a  burn- 
ing thorn ;    and  when   the  Word   had  fulfilled  His  office  of 

1  Clement  attempts  to  account  for  this  effect,  ccx.  20. 

2  Compare  Tertullian  de  Corona  Militis.   c.  5.  3  ccxii.  26. 
4  Compare  Tertullian  de  Corona,  c.  7.                             6  ccxiv.  1. 

6  Milton,  Paradise  Lost.   B.  in.  : 

"  Immortal  Amaranth,  a  flower,  which  once 
In  Paradise  fast  by  the  tree  of  life 
Began  to  bloom  ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows." 

7  Compare  Tertullian  de  Corona,   c.  14.  8  cexv.  11. 
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legislator  and  His  sojourning  among  men,  He  was  mystically 
crowned  with  thorns ;  thereby  showing  that,  as  He  was  first 
seen  through  a  thorn,  and  at  last  taken  up  through  a  thorn, 
the  whole  was  the  work  of  one  power ;  He  Himself  being  one, 
His  Father  being  also  one,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
time." 

Clement ;  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  by  saying  that 
flowers  and  ointments  and  perfumes  may  be  used  for  medical 
purposes,  and  for  moderate  recreation,  but  not  for  luxury. 
We  may  enjoy  the  scent  of  flowers,  but  not  put  them  on  our 
heads. 

The  •  next  subject  discussed  by  Clement  is  sleep.  "  After 
our  meal,  having  given  thanks  to  God  for  the  good  things  of 
which  we  have  been  partakers,  and  for  having  been  conducted 
in  safety  through  the  day,  we  may  address  ourselves  to  sleep. 
We  must  not  be  nice  about  the  softness  or  costliness  of  our 
beds.  For,  not  to  mention  that  such  nicety  bespeaks  a  luxuri- 
ous character,  soft  beds  impede  digestion. — But  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  must  not  affect  magnificence  in  our  beds,  so,  on  the 
other,  we  must  not  affect  coarseness ;  though  in  a  case  of 
necessity  we  must  be  content  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  as  Jacob 
slept  when  he  saw  the  heavenly  vision.  We  should  accom- 
modate our  bed-coverings  to  the  season  of  the  year."  Clement 
objects  to  carved  bedsteads,  because  the  carving  frequently 
harbours  reptiles.  s  "  Sleep  is  to  be  considered  as  a  rest  or 
relaxation  of  the  body;  it  should  be  light,  so  that  we  may 
easily  awake ;  for  we  ought  to  rise  frequently  in  the  night,  in 
order  to  give  thanks  to  God. — That  our  sleep  may  be  light, 
our  food  must  be  light.  Deep  sleep  resembles  death,  suspend- 
ing the  4  activity  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  senses,  shutting 
out  the  light  by  closing  the  eyelids.  Let  not  us,  who  are  the 
children  of  the  true  light,  exclude  this  light ;  but  turning 
inwards  to  ourselves,  enlightening  the  eyes  of  the  hidden  man, 
and  contemplating  the  truth  itself,  and  partaking  of  its  influ- 
ence, let  us  clearly  and  discreetly  interpret  such  dreams  as  are 

1  Clement    points    out    the    medical    virtues    of    different    ointments, 
ccxv.  34. 

2  C.  9.  *  ccxvii.  39. 

*   2/  atoicn  t'n  dycii<r£r,<rtut  i,T6<pif0fAi>r,.       CCXviii.   36. 
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true  j  not  such  as  trouble  the  sleep  of  men  oppressed  with 
food  and  wine."  Clement  alludes  to  Lot's  transgression,  in 
proof  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  indulgence  in  wine  and 
sleep.  "  We  who  have  the  Word,  the  watchman,  dwelling  in 
us,  must  not  sleep  through  the  night,  but  must  struggle  against 
sleep,  quietly  and  gradually  acquiring  such  habits  as  will 
enable  us  to  pass  the  larger  portion  of  life  awake ;  for  sleep, 
like  a  tax-gatherer,  divides  our  life  with  us.  Far  be  it  from 
those  to  sleep  by  day,  who  ought  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  watching.  Above  all,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  the  soul  which  requires  sleep ;  the  soul  is  always 
in  motion  ;  but  the  body,  composed  to  rest,  is  in  a  state  of 
relaxation,  the  soul  no  longer  acting  upon  it,  but  meditating 
within  itself.  On  this  account  true  dreams  are  to  him,  who 
rightly  considers,  the  reasonings  of  the  sober  soul,  which  is  not 
then  distracted  by  its  sympathy  with  the  body,  and  takes  the 
best  counsels  for  itself.  Total  rest  is  the  destruction  of  the 
soul.  Wherefore  always  contemplating  God,  and  by  its  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Him  communicating  to  the  body  its  own 
watchfulness,  the  soul  raises  man  to  a  level  with  the  angels ; 
anticipating  eternal  life  by  practising  watchfulness. '- 

Clement  l  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes, 
which  he  permits  only  between  man  and  wife  ;  and  between 
them  only  with  a  view  to  the  procreation  of  children.  We 
cannot,  however,  follow  him  through  the  details  into  which 
he  enters.  He  admits  that  the  continuation  of  the  human 
species  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God ;  but 2  evidently  gives 
the  preference  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  He  speaks  of  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  lust  in  sinking  man  below  humanity ;  and 
3  alluding  to  the  Apostle's  declaration,  "  this  mortal  must  put 
on  immortality,"  he  says  that  "this  will  take  place  when 
insatiable  desire,  which  hurries  men  into  licentiousness,  being 
disciplined  by  continence,  and  no  longer  in  love  with  corruption, 
shall  yield  man  up  to  eternal  chastity."     He4  takes  occasion 

1  C.  IO.  Compare  S.  L.  2.  CCCCLXXV.  24.  ou  2<'  ^ovrj;  afoXautriv. 
cccclxxxi.  17.  cccclxxxv.  29.  CCCCXCI.  20.  L.  3.  DXXXVI.  2. 
DXLIII.  25.    DLIV.  41.    DLXI.   21.      L.  6.  DCCXC   12. 

i  cexxvi.  18 ;  cexxvii.  16 ;  cexxxvi.  4.     Compare  S.  L.  3.   dxxxiv.  26. 

L.  4.  DCXXI.  13.  DCXXX.  28.   L.  7.  DCCCLXXIV.  25. 

s  cexxx.  19.  *  cexxxi.  14. 
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to  condemn  all  nicety  and  carefulness  about  dress  and  diet, 
entering  in  the  course  of  his  observations  into  all  the  details  of 
a  lady's  toilette.  "The1  design  of  clothing  is  to  protect  man 
from  cold  and  heat;  hence  the  dress  of  males  and  females 
ought  to  be  the  same,  since  they  stand  in  equal  need  of  pro- 
tection from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  If  any2  conces- 
sion is  to  be  made  to  female  weakness,  women  may  be  allowed 
to  use  garments  of  a  finer  texture ;  but  they  must  not  wear 
dyed  garments.  3  White  garments  are  best  suited  to  Christians 
who  are  pure  within."  Clement  proceeds  to  deliver  various 
precepts  respecting  female  dress,  and  4  particularly  insists  on 
the  use  of  veils,  which  must  not,  however,  be  purple,  since 
they  would  only  serve  to  attract  the  gaze  of  man.  His  con- 
clusion is,  that  "whatever  is  covered  is  better  than  that  which 
covers  it — the  statue  than  the  temple  which  contains  it,  the 
soul  than  the  body,  and  the  body  than  the  garment.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  if  a  female  were  to  sell  her  body  it  would  fetch 
only  a  thousand  drachmae,  whereas  she  buys  a  single  garment 
for  ten  thousand  talents.  Why,"  he  asks,  "  do  we  seek  after 
that  which  is  rare  and  expensive  in  preference  to  that  which  is 
at  hand,  and  of  low  price  ?  Because  we  are  ignorant  of  that 
which  is  truly  fair  and  good ;  and  instead  of  the  reality  pursue 
the  semblance,  like  insane  persons,  who  mistake  white  for 
black." 

Clement5  next  condemns  all  ostentation  respecting  the 
covering  of  the  feet — for  instance,  the  adorning  of  sandals  and 
slippers  with  gold  or  precious  stones;  some  even  having  engraved 
upon  them  lascivious  figures.  We  should  look  only  to  the 
use  of  shoes — that  they  are  intended  to  cover  and  protect  the 
feet.  Women,  according  to  Clement,  should  go  with  their  feet 
covered ;  men  barefooted.     He  confines  women  to  the  use  of 

1  ccxxxiii.  31. 

2  Compare  L.  3.  c.  II.  cclxxxvii.  4.  Clement  enumerates  the  various 
dyes  used  in  his  day,  ccxxxv.  16,  and  the  fleeces  most  in  request, 
ccxxxvii.  20. 

3  ccxxxv.  1.  According  to  Clement,  Christ  wore  a  garment  reaching 
to  his  foot,  xuv  rot  Ko&rip*  ris  vupatpipri  tov  Kvpiov.  ccxxxviii.  12.  Probably 
he  took  the  statement  from  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church.     Compare 

L.   3.   C.    I.    ccl.  6.       oiSj  vcd'/ipoipopav. 

4  ccxxxviii.  30. 

5  C.  11.     Compare  Tertullian  de  cultu  fceminarum.     L.  I.  c.  7. 
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white  shoes,  excepting  on  a  journey.  His  1  censure  is  next 
directed  against  a  fondness  for  gold  and  precious  stones.  He 
compares  those  who  admire  them  to  children  who  are  attracted 
by  the  brightness  of  the  fire,  and  run  to  touch  it  through 
ignorance  of  the  danger  which  they  incur.  "  How  foolish  to 
set  so  high  a  value  upon  a  pearl,  the  produce  of  a  shell-fish, 
when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  adorned  with  a  sacred 
stone,  the  Word  of  God,  called  in  Scripture  a  pearl,  the  trans- 
parent and  pure  Jesus,  the  eye  which  contemplates  God,  though 
in  the  flesh,  the  transparent  Word,  through  Whom  the  flesh  is 
rendered  precious,  being  regenerated  by  water." 

The2  ladies  seem  to  have  defended  their  use  of  precious 
stones  by  asking,  "Why  should  we  not  use  what  God  has 
given  ?  Why  should  we  not  take  pleasure  in  that  which  we 
have  ?  For  whom  were  precious  stones  intended,  if  not  for 
us?"  Clement  replies,  "that  such  questions  imply  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  will  of  God.  Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  water  and  air,  lies  open  to  all ;  what  is  not  necessary,  as 
gold  and  pearls,  is  concealed  beneath  the  earth  or  water. — 
Man,  though  the  whole  heaven  is  expanded  before  him,  seeks 
not  God ;  but  sets  condemned  criminals  to  dig  for  gold  and 
precious  stones,  in  direct  opposition  to  Scripture,  which  cries 
aloud,  '  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'  Even  if  all  things  are  given 
and  permitted  unto  us,  the  Apostle  says  that  all  things  are  not 
expedient.  God  has  admitted  the  human  race  to  communion 
with  Him,  having  first  made  them  partakers  of  that  which  is 
His,  and  given  His  Word  in  common  to  all,  making  all  things 
for  all  mankind.  All  things,  therefore,  are  common,  and  let 
not  the  rich  claim  more  than  their  share.  To  say,  '  I  have 
and  abound;  why  then  should  I  not  indulge  myself?'  is  not 
suited  to  the  social  character  of  man.  It  bespeaks  greater 
charity  to  say,  '  I  have :  why  should  I  not  give  to  those  who 
are  in  need?  '  Such  a  man  is  perfect,  fulfilling  the  injunction, 
'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  This  is  true 
luxury  ;  this  the  wealth  really  treasured  up.  That  which  is 
expended  in  vain  desires  is  not  expended,  but  lost.  God  has 
given  us  the  power  of  using,  but  so  far  only  as  is  necessary ; 
and  He  means  the  use  to  be  common.  It  is  unreasonable  that 
1  C.  12.  s  ccxlii.  10. 
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one  should  live  in  luxury,  while  many  are  in  want.  How 
much  more  glorious  is  it  to  benefit  many  than  to  dwell  in 
splendour  !  How  much  more  rational  to  spend  money  on  our 
fellow-men,  than  on  gold  and  precious  stones  !  How  much 
more  advantageous  to  possess  friends  adorned  with  virtue 
(ko<t(jliov<;)  than  lifeless  ornaments  !  and  what  profit  is  there  in 
estates  equal  to  that  of  conferring  benefits  ?  " 

Clement1  proceeds  to  answer  another  objection  which  was 
urged  on  the  part  of  the  lovers  of  ornament — "  If  all  prefer  that 
which  is  least  costly,  who  is  to  possess  that  which  is  most  costly?" 
"  Man,"  he  answers,  "provided  that  he  contracts  not  too  great 
a  fondness  for  precious  stones,  and  sets  not  too  high  a  value 
upon  them.  They  who  have  renounced  the  world  (t6v  koV/xov) 
must  not  be  curious  about  ornaments  (to.  Koa-fxia).  They  must 
be  adorned  within  ;  since  beauty  and  deformity  are  seen  only 
in  the  soul." 

Clement 2  makes  particular  objections  to  many  of  the 
ornaments  worn  by  females  ;  for  instance,  "to  chains  of  gold, 
by  wearing  which  they  show  an  anxiety  to  resemble  criminals  ; 
to  ornaments  in  the  form  of  snakes  or  serpents,  the  form  under 
which  Satan  deceived  Eve. — If3  women  are  handsome,  nature 
is  sufficient,  and  art  should  not  attempt  to  vie  with  it ;  for  that 
is  as  if  deceit  vied  with  truth  ;  if  they  are  plain,  they  convict 
themselves  of  want  of  beauty  by  their  attempts  to  appear 
beautiful.  Frugality  becomes  the  servant  of  Christ.  Frugality 
paves  the  way  to  holiness,  levelling  all  inordinate  desires,  and 
deriving  from  the  commonest  things  all  the  benefit  which 
superfluity  can  confer.  For  frugality,  as  the  name  implies  (to 
Xltov),  lifts  not  up  itself,  and  is  not  puffed  up  ;  but  is  always 
smooth,  and  equable,  and  without  superfluity,  and  consequently 
sufficient  to  itself;  and  such  a  sufficiency  is  a  habit  attaining 
its  proper  end  without  excess,  without  defect.  Justice  is  the 
mother  of  these  qualities  ;  contentment  (avrapKeia)  their  nurse. 
— Let  the  ornaments  on  the  hands  of  females  be  holy,  a  readi- 
ness to  communicate,  and  to  perform  domestic  duties.  Let 
the  ornaments  of  their  feet  be  promptness  to  do  good  and  to 

1  ccxliii.  17. 

-  ccxliv.  17.  Compare  Tertullian  de  culm  fceminarum.  L.  i.e.  7. 
L.  2.  c.  10.  3  ccxhii.  10. 
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act  justly  ;  the  ornaments  of  their  neck,  modesty  and  con- 
tinence. Of  these  ornaments  God  is  the  maker. — Let  them 
not,  against  nature,  bore  their  ears,  in  order  to  suspend  from 
them  gold  or  precious  stones.  The  best  ornament  of  the  ear 
is  instruction  in  the  truth,  descending  through  the  natural 
channels  of  hearing  ;  eyes  anointed  by  the  Word,  and  ears 
pierced  to  the  understanding,  enable  man  to  hear  and  to 
contemplate  Divine  things,  the  Word  displaying  before  him 
true  beauty,  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  or  ear  heard  before." 


Clement  proceeds  in  the  third  book  to  inquire  wherein  true 
beauty  consists.  "  The  greatest  knowledge,"  1  he  says,  "  is  to 
know  one's  self.  He  who  knows  himself  will  know  God  ;  and 
knowing  God,  will  be  likened  to  God,  in  doing  good  and 
having  as  few  wants  as  possible  ;  for  God  alone  has  no  wants." 
— Alluding  to  the  Platonic  division  of  the  soul,  he  says,  "that 
the  intellectual  or  reasoning  part  is  the  inner  man,  who  governs 
this  visible  man,  and  is  governed  by  God.  The  angry  part  (to 
Ov/jlikov)  being  of  the  nature  of  the  brute  creation,  is  nearly 
allied  to  madness.  The  part  in  which  appetite  resides  (to 
iTriOvfi-qriKov)  assumes  various  forms,  like  Proteus. — But  in  the 
man  in  whom  the  Word  dwells  there  are  no  such  changes  ; 
he  has  the  form  of  the  Word  ;  he  is  likened  to  God ;  2  he 
is  beautiful,  not  beautified  ;  he  is  the  true  beauty,  for  he  is 
God ;  that  man  becomes  God,  because  God  so  wills.  Well 
then  did  Heraclitus  say,  '  Men  are  gods,  gods  are  men ; '  the 
Word  Himself  is  an  3 apparent  mystery;  God  in  man,  and 
man  God.  The  Mediator  fulfils  the  Father's  will ;  for  the 
Word  is  the  Mediator,  being  common  to  both,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour  of  man  ;  Bis  Minister,  our  Pedagogue.  —  Why 
should  we  be  careful  about  adorning  the  flesh,  the  outward 
man,  who  is  called  a  servant  by  the  x\postle  ?  especially  as 
God,  by  taking  upon  Himself  flesh,  has  restored  it  to  liberty, 
and  delivering  it  from  corruption  and  deadly  and  bitter 
servitude,  has  conferred  upon  it  the  holy  ornament  of  immor- 
tality. —  Charity  is  another  ornament  of  men."  Clement 
grounds  another  argument  against  carefulness  respecting  the 

1  C.  I.  "  lueXis  itrnv,  oh  xuXXwnXirtti.      CCLI.   I ~. 

s  /uua-Tiipit*  \fi<pxvi;,  a  mystery  exhibited  to  man. 
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adorning  of  the  person,  on  the  inference  erroneously  drawn  by 
the  ancient  fathers  from  the  words  of  x  Isaiah,  that  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ  was  mean ;  "  though  Christ  displayed  the 
true  beauty  both  of  soul  and  body ;  of  the  one  in  doing  good, 
of  the  other  in  His  immortality.  Our  care,2  therefore,  should 
be  employed,  not  in  ornamenting  the  outward  man,  but  in 
adorning  the  soul  with  virtue  and  the  flesh  with  continence. 
They  who  adorn  only  the  outward,  but  neglect  the  inward  man, 
are  like  the  Egyptian  temples,  presenting  every  species  of 
external  decoration,  but  containing  within  not  a  deity,  but  a 
cat,  or  crocodile,  or  some  vile  animal.''  In  pursuing  this 
comparison,  Clement  takes  an  opportunity  of  inveighing  against 
the  artifices  of  female  dress,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Satan.  But  his  3  principal  argument  is,  that  females, 
by  the  pains  which  they  bestow  upon  the  adorning  of  their 
persons,  cast  a  reflection  on  their  Creator,  as  if  He  had  not 
sufficiently  adorned  them.  He4  pronounces  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  less  mischievous  than  the  love  of  dress.  "A 
certain  expense  will  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  former,  but  for 
the  latter  all  the  wealth  both  above  and  under  the  earth  is  not 
sufficient. — Birds  and  beasts  are  content  with  the  plumage  and 
hue  which  they  received  from  nature  ;  women  alone  must  curl 
and  plait  their  hair  in  a  variety  of  fashions."  Clement5  is 
particularly  vehement  against  mirrors.  "  Moses  forbade  men 
to  make  any  likeness,  in  opposition,  as  it  were,  to  the  workman- 
ship of  God  ;  how  then  can  women  be  excused  for  making 
their  own  likeness  by  reflexion  ?  "  As  Clement  inserts  long 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  the  comic  poets,  we  may  hope 
that  his  descriptions  applied  chiefly  to  the  Gentile  females  ; 
otherwise  the  Christian  community  must  have  sadly  degene- 
rated from  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity. 

The  love  of  dress  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  females.  Clement 6  goes  on  to  expose  the  folly  and 
effeminacy  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  his  day.  "They  think," 
he7  says,  "that,  like  snakes,  they  can  cast  off  old  age  from 

1  liii.  2,  3.  2  C.  2. 

8  Compare  Tertullian  de  cultu  foeminarum.     L.  2.  c.  4.  4  cclvii.  18. 

6  cclviii.  22.  Tertullian  urges  this  argument  against  the  masks  used  by 
actors.     De  Spectaculis.    c.  23. 

ti  C.  3.  7  cdxi.  37. 
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their  heads,  and  make  themselves  young.  But  though  they 
dye  their  hair,  they  cannot  escape  wrinkles  ;  though  they 
conceal  the  effects  of  time,  they  cannot  conceal  themselves 
from  death.  Why  should  we  fear  the  appearance  of  old  age 
when  we  cannot  escape  the  reality  ?  The  nearer  man  draws 
to  his  end,  the  more  honourable  does  he  in  truth  become,  since 
he  has  no  one  older  than  himself  but  God,  Who  is  eternally 
old,  older  than  all  existing  things.  Scripture  calls  Him  '  the 
Ancient  of  days.'"  The  practice  of  dyeing  the  hair,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  effects  of  age,  appears  particularly  to  have 
excited  Clement's  indignation  :  it  was  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that  man  cannot  make  a  hair  of 
his  head  black  or  white. 

Clement l  next  inveighs  against  shaving,  and  the  practice  of 
plucking  out  the  hair  from  the  parts  of  the  body  on  which  it 
grows.  A  beard  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  manhood,  and 
begins  to  appear  when  man  arrives  at  the  age  of  reason.     The 

2  beard  is  older  than  Eve,  and  the  sign  of  a  superior  nature. — 

3  Christians,  whom  God  has  predestined  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  His  Son,  are  guilty  of  great  impiety  if  they  cast 
indignity  on  that  body  which  is  conformed  to  the  Lord. 
Clement  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the  profligacy  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  —  "  Christians,"  he  4  concludes,  "  should 
imitate  the  simple  and  frugal  mode  of  life  practised  by  the 
barbarians.  For  they  are  called  by  the  Lord,  stripped  of 
vanity  and  pride,  bearing  only  the  tree  ($vkov)  of  life,  and 
having  no  other  covering  than  salvation." 

The  5  number  of  servants  maintained  by  the  rich,  and  the 
sums  expended  by  them  on  birds,  and  dogs,  and  monkeys, 
furnishes  Clement  with  the  next  subject  of  invective.  The 
picture  which  he  draws  in  this  chapter  of  the  morals  of  the 
females  of  his  day  is  not  more  flattering  than  that  which  we 
have 6  already  noticed.  He 7  complains  of  their  luxurious 
baths,  and  of  their  indecent  custom  of  bathing  promiscuously 

1  eclxiii.  2. 

2  Observe  the  references  to  Aaron's  beard,  cclxvi.  6.  Compare  c.  II. 
cclxxxix.  16,  25. 

3  eclxiv.  19.  *  eclxviii.  2.  5  C.  4. 
6  See  p.  54.                        :  C.  5. 
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with  the  men.  ':  We  ought,"  he  says,1  "  to  respect  our  parents 
and  domestics  at  home  ;  in  the  streets  those  whom  we  meet ; 
females  in  the  baths  ;  ourselves  in  solitude ;  the  Word  every- 
where, Who  is  everywhere,  and  '  without  Whom  nothing  was 
made.'  He  alone  will  never  fall  who  thinks  that  God  is  always 
present  with  him." 

Clement 2  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  use  of  wealth.  "  We 
must  impart  it  benevolently ;  neither  meanly  nor  ostentatiously. 
We  must  not  allow  our  love  of  that  which  is  beautiful  to  run 
<into  selfishness  or  excess ;  lest  it  should  be  said  to  us,  'His 
horse,  or  his  farm,  or  his  servant,  or  his  plate,  is  worth  fifteen 
talents,  but  he  himself  would  be  dear  at  three  farthings.' — 
Wealth  is  like  a  viper,  which  is  harmless,  if  a  man  knows  how 
to  take  hold  of  it ;  but  if  he  does  not,  it  will  twine  round  his 
hand  and  bite  him. — Not  3  he  who  has  and  keeps,  but  he  who 
imparts,  is  rich ;  to  impart,  not  to  possess,  renders  man  happy  : 
and  readiness  to  impart  is  the  fruit  of  the  soul.  Riches  are 
situated  in  the  soul.  That  which  is  good  can  only  be  acquired 
by  the  good.  Christians  are  good  ;  a  foolish  and  intemperate 
man  can  have  no  sense  of  that  which  is  good,  neither  can  he 
acquire  it ;  that,  therefore,  which  is  good  can  be  acquired  by 
Christians  alone  ;  no  wealth  can  be  more  precious  than  this 
good  :  Christians,  therefore,  alone  are  rich.  Righteousness  is 
true  wealth,  and  the  Word  is  more  valuable  than  all  treasure  :  this 
wealth  admits  no  increase  from  cattle  or  lands  :  but,  being  the 
gift  of  God,  cannot  be  taken  away.  The  soul  alone  is  the  treasure 
of  the  Word,  the  best  possession,  rendering  man  truly  blessed ; 
for  he  who  has  it  desires  nothing  which  is  not  in  his  own 
power,  and  he  obtains  what  he  desires.  How  can  he  who, 
when  he  asks,  receives  from  God  what  he  piously  desires,  how 
can  he  be  otherwise  than  the  possessor  of  all  things,  having  a 
perpetual  treasure,  even  God  ?  '  To  him,'  he  says,  '  who  asks 
it  shall  be  given  :  and  to  him  who  knocks  it  shall  be  opened.' 
If  God  denies  nothing,  all  things  belong  to  the  pious." 
"  Man,"4  continues  Clement,  "is  a  lofty  animal,  and  magnifi- 
cent, and  disposed  to  seek  for  that  which  is  fair,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  the  workmanship  of  the  only  God  :  but  a5  sensual  life  is 
unseemly,  and  opprobrious,  and  hateful,  and  contemptible." 

'  cclxxiii.  23.  2  C.  6.  *  cclxxv.  II.  4  C.  7. 

*  In  the  original   »   iirJ  yaa-ripa.  files,  which  is  intended   to  convey  the 
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Clement  then  condemns  excess  of  every  kind,  in  food,  in  dress, 
in  ornaments,  and  commends  frugality  and  contentment. 
"  The  Christian,  who  is  a  traveller,  ought  not  to  be  encumbered 
with  the  things  of  this  world.  x  He  who  vehemently  presses 
forward  towards  heaven  should  take  bounty  as  his  staff,  and 
by  imparting  his  wealth  to  the  afflicted,  become  himself  a 
partaker  of  the  true  rest.  For  the  Scripture  confesses  that  a 
man's  wealth  is  the  ransom  of  his  soul ;  that  is,  if  he  is  rich,  he 
shall  be  saved  by  dispensing  his  riches.  For  as  wells  which 
are  fed  by  springs,  notwithstanding  that  water  is  drawn  from 
them,  rise  to  their  former  level :  so  almsgiving,  being  a  good 
fountain  of  benevolence,  after  it  has  given  drink  to  the  thirsty, 
is  filled  again. — Should  any  one  say  that  he  has  often  seen  the 
righteous  man  wanting  bread,  we  answer  that  this  is  rare,  and 
occurs  only  when  no  other  righteous  man  is  near.  Let  the 
objector  read,  moreover,  'The  righteous  man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ;  Who  is  the  true 
bread,  the  bread  from  heaven.'  The  good  man  shall  never 
want  so  long  as  he  preserves  his  confession  towards  God ;  for 
it  is  his  privilege  to  ask  and  to  receive  what  he  needs  from  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  and  to  enjoy  what  is  his  own,  if  he 
holds  fast  the  Son.  It  is  his  privilege  also  to  feel  no  want. 
The  Word,  Who  is  our  instructor,  gives  us  wealth;  and  they 
who  through  Him  are  exempt  from  want,  excite  no  envy  by 
their  wealth.  He  who  has  this  wealth  shall  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

Clement 2  proceeds  to  show  that  temperance  and  frugality 
are  a  good  preparation  for  enduring  persecution.  "  The 
Pedagogue,"  he3  observes,  "teaches  by  example,  and  deters 
us  from  sin  by  setting  before  us  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
sinners."  This  remark  he  illustrates  by  the  destruction  of 
Sodom. 

"Baths,"  he4  says,  "are  used  for  four  purposes,  to  promote 
cleanliness,  warmth,  health,  pleasure."  He  peremptorily  for- 
bids the  use  of  them  for  pleasure,  and  thinks  the  use  of  them 
for  warmth   unnecessary  ;  women  may  bathe  for  cleanliness 

meaning  both  of  a  sensual  life  and  of  the  life  of  an  animal  which  crawls  on 
its  belly,  in  opposition  to  the  erect  attitude  of  man. 

1  eclxxvii.  20.  -  C.  S.  3  eclxxix.  25.  ■*  C.  9. 
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and  health ;  men  only  for  health.  He  adds  some  curious 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  bathing.  The  great  object  is 
to  wash  the  soul  with  the  purifying  Word ;  this  washing  is 
spiritual. 

Clement1  next  recommends  gymnastic  exercises  both  for 
men  and  women  ;  but  the  latter  must  not  wrestle  or  contend 
in  the  race.  "  To  spin,  to  be  active  in  the  management  of  a 
family,  to  bake  and  cook,  and  make  the  beds,  are  appropriate 
exercises  for  them.  Scripture  furnishes  many  examples  of  the 
attention  of  females  to  domestic  duties.  Men  may  wrestle,  or 
play  at  ball,  or  walk,  or  dig,  or  draw  water,  or  chop  wood. 
Reading  aloud  is  to  some  a  good  exercise.  Exercise  must  be 
used  in  moderation,  excess  being  hurtful.  A  man  should  be 
able  to  do  all  things  for  himself,  put  on  his  shoes,  wash  his 
feet,  etc.,  and  be  able  also  to  perform  those  offices  for  another 
in  time  of  sickness,"  etc. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  Clement  recapitulates  the  precepts 
which  he  had  delivered  in  the  previous  part  of  the  work,  and 
enforces  them  by  additional  reasons.  With  respect  to  dress, 
he  says  "it  should  not  be  costly,  and  the  colour  should  be 
white.  White 2  garments  befit  those  who  are  peaceful  and 
enlightened  (</>«Teivois).  Such 3  garments  bespeak  the  dis- 
position, as  smoke  bespeaks  fire ;  and  a  good  colour  and  a 
good  pulse,  health.  —  Cloth  which  has  not  undergone  the 
process  of  fulling  retains  the  heat,  and  is  suited  to  winter. — 
4  Women  may  wear  garments  of  a  softer  texture  than  men,  but 
suited  to  their  age,  person,  figure,  character,  pursuits.  They  5 
must  not  bore  their  ears.  6  They  may  wear  a  gold  ring,  not  as 
an  ornament,  but  as  a  mark  of  good  housewifery,  to  keep 
everything  valuable  in  the  house  carefully  under  seal.  Some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  women  who  are  compelled  to 
study  dress  in  order  to  please  their  husbands ;  their  care,  how- 
ever, should  be  to  bring  their  husbands  gradually  to  a  better 
mind.     Men  should  not  wear  rings  on  the  joints  of  the  fingers, 

1  C.  10.  -  See  L.  2.  c.  io.   ccxxxv.  i,  quoted  in  p.  50. 

3  cclxxxvi.  25.  4  See  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxxxiv.  17,  quoted  in  p.  50. 

6  See  L.  2.  c.  12.    ccxlviii.  1. 

6  cclxxxvii.  25.  Clement  says  that  the  dishonesty  of  men  renders  seals 
necessary.     See  also  cclxxxviii.  21. 
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but  on  the  little  finger.  The  l  emblems  on  our  rings  should 
be  a  dove,  or  a  fish,  or  a  ship  sailing  before  the  wind,  or  a  lyre, 
or  an  anchor  ;  not  the  figure  of  an  idol,  which  a  Christian  is 
forbidden  to  reverence  ;  or  a  sword,  or  a  bow,  ill-suited  to  a 
follower  of  peace ;  or  a  cup,  ill-suited  to  the  temperate ;  still 
less  a  naked  figure.  2  The  hair  on  the  head  of  man  should  be 
thin,  3  his  beard  thick."  Clement  gives  various  reasons  for 
these  injunctions,  viz.  "  when  the  hair  is  thin  the  skull  becomes 
accustomed  to  cold  and  heat ;  whereas  when  it  is  thick  it  acts 
as  a  sponge,  and  retains  the  moisture  to  the  injury  of  the 
brain.  *  Women  should  be  content  to  bind  up  their  hair  close 
to  the  neck  with  a  simple  clasp,  and  should  not  torture  it  into 
curls,  so  that  they  are  afraid  to  touch  it,  or  even  to  go  to  sleep, 
lest  they  should  spoil  the  shape.  False  hair  is  on  no  account 
to  be  worn.  For  on  whom  does  the  Presbyter  lay  his  hand  ? 
whom  does  he  bless  ?  not  the  woman  herself,  but  the  hair  of 
another  head,  and  through  it  that  head.  If  the  man  is  the 
head  of  the  woman,  and  God  of  the  man,  must  it  not  be 
impious  to  fall  into  a  double  sin  ?  to  deceive  man  by  a  quantity 
of  false  hair,  and  to  dishonour  God  by  adorning  themselves, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  after  the  manner  of  harlots,  and  by 
disguising  their  head  which  is  really  fair?  5  It  is  also  sinful  to 
dye  the  hair,  especially  grey  hair,  which  is  the  honour  of  old 
age.  The  face  must  not  be  painted ;  the  best  beauty  is  that 
of  the  soul,  when  it  is  adorned  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
refulgence  of  His  gifts,  with  righteousness,  wisdom,  courage, 
temperance,  love  of  that  which  is  good,  and  modesty.  Bodily 
beauty  consists  in  symmetry  of  limbs  and  a  good  colour." 
Clement  then  points  out  the  effects  of  diet  upon  beauty.  "  It 
is  absurd,'0 he  proceeds,  "for  those  who  are  made  in  the 
image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God  to  superinduce  an 
adventitious  beauty,  as  if  they  despised  their  archetype,  pre- 
ferring vile  human  art  to  the  Divine  workmanship.  7  Women 
ought  to  be  clothed  with  the  works  of  their  own  hands.  A 
domestic  wife  is  the  most  beautiful  work,  who  clothes  herself 
and  her  husband  with  her  own  ornaments,  on  account  of  which 

1  eclxxxix.  4.     See  C.  liii.  io.  S.  L.  5.   dclxii.  4.  -  See  L.  3.  c.  3. 

3  See  L.    3.   c.   3.    eclxiii.  4.    eclxvi.  6.     Clement  makes  a  distinction 
between  \vfoi  and  ai  1'Jo  fta%aipai  ai  xovfixai  Or  h  2/<rX?j  pay^aipu..    cexc.  5- 
•  cexc.  20.  5  cexci.  13.     See  L.  3.  c.  3.  eclxii.  10. 

fi  cexcii.  24.     See  L.  3.  c.  2.  ecliv.  17.  ~  cexcii.  42. 
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they  all  rejoice;  the  children  in  their  mother,  the  husband  in 
his  wife ;  she  in  them,  and  all  in  God. — Women  ought  also  to 
be  correct  in  their  gestures,  looks,  gait,  tone  of  voice.  *  Even 
the  female  slaves  who  follow  their  mistresses  should  avoid  all 
indecent  words  and  actions ;  for  any  want  of  decorum  in  them 
reflects  on  their  mistresses,  who  are  supposed  to  approve  what 
they  do  not  reprehend.  -  Men  ought  not  to  waste  their  time 
in  the  shops  in  order  to  look  at  the  females  as  they  pass,  and 
to  excite  laughter  by  profane  jests ;  neither  should  they  play  at 
dice  nor  gamble.     They  who  act  thus  do  it  from  idleness." 

Clement3  proceeds  to  declaim  against  spectacles  and 
theatrical  exhibitions.  "'But  all.'4  you  will  say,  'do  not 
aspire  to  philosophy.'  Do  Ave  not  all  pursue  life  ?  What  do 
you  say  ?  How  did  you  then  believe  ?  How  do  you  love 
God  and  your  neighbour,  unless  you  love  philosophy  ?  or  how 
do  you  love  yourself,  unless  you  love  life  ?  You  will  reply, 
'  I  have  not  learned  letters.'  But  if  you  have  not  learned  to 
read,  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  hearing,  since  hearing  is  not 
taught.  Faith  is  the  possession  of  those  who  are  wise,  not 
according  to  the  world,  but  to  God  ;  it  is  learned  without  letters ; 
and  its  writing,  which  is  at  once  Divine,  and  accommodated  to 
the  ignorant,  is  called  love  ;  a  spiritual  composition.  To  engage 
in  public  affairs  is  not  incompatible  with  the  study  of  Divine 
wisdom  ;  nor  are  you  forbidden  to  mix  in  the  world,  if  you 
mix  in  it  decorously,  according  to  the  will  of  God.  Buyers 
and  sellers  ought  not  to  have  two  prices  ;  nor  in  dealing  should 
recourse  be  had  to  5  oaths,  which  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be 
avoided.  The  man  and  woman  should  come  into  the  congrega- 
tion decently  attired,  with  simplicity  of  gait ;  in  silence,  with 
love  unfeigned  ;  pure  in  body,  pure  in  heart,  fit  to  address 
God  in  prayer.  Let 6  the  women,  moreover,  be  always  veiled, 
excepting  at  home,  lest  they  should  betray  others  into  sin. — 

1  ccxcvi.  5*  "  ccxcvii.  9. 

3  ccxcviii.  16.  Compare  S.  L.  2.  CCCCLXV.  1.  L.  7.  DCCCLII.  12. 
dccclxxvii.  38.  dccclxxxiii.  42.  In  some  of  these  passages  Clement 
connects  public  executions  with  theatrical  exhibitions.  See  also  Tertullian 
de  Spectaculis  passim. 

4  ccxcix.  15.  s  Compare  S.  L.  7.   DCGCLXII.  10,  18. 

6  See  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxxxviii.  30.  Clement  says  that  the  wife  of  JEneas 
refused  to  lay  aside  her  veil  even  when  Troy  was  taken,  and  she  was  Hying 
from  the  flames. 
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In  their  appearance  and  deportment  throughout  the  whole 
tenor  of  life,  Christians  should  show  the  same  gravity  as  in  the 
congregation,  being  equally  gentle,  pious,  and  affectionate. 
But  they  seem  for  the  most  part  to  change  their  behaviour  and 
manners  with  the  place ;  like  the  polypus,  which  is  said  to  take 
the  colour  of  the  rock  to  which  it  adheres."  After  inveighing 
at  some  length  against  this  inconsistency,  1  Clement  speaks  of 
the  kiss  of  peace,  and  says  that  it  had  been  abused,  and  given 
occasion  of  scandal  to  the  Gentiles. — He  adds,  "that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  so  to  live,  that  he  may  be  free,  not  only 
from  impurity,  but  from  the  suspicion  of  impurity." 

Clement,2  pursuing  his  remarks  respecting  the  demeanour 
befitting  Christians,  cautions  husbands  against  embracing  or 
saluting  their  wives  in  the  presence  of  servants.  At  length, 
escaping  from  these  minute  details,  he  says,  "  that  the  end  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  sanctification  of  man  ;  and  that  the  office  of 
the  Word  is  to  lead  on  human  weakness  3  from  the  objects  of 
sense  to  those  of  the  understanding.  What  we  should  observe, 
and  how  we  should  regulate  our  life  at  home,  has,"  4  he  says, 
"  been  sufficiently  declared  by  the  Pedagogue ;  but  His  con- 
versation with  His  children  on  the  road,  until  He  brings  them 
to  the  Teacher,  is  summarily  stated  in  Holy  Scripture :  He  lays 
down  simple  precepts,  fitting  them  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  His  scholars  are  under  His  guidance,  but  committing  the 
interpretation  of  them  to  the  Teacher ;  for  His  law  aims  at 
dissipating  fear,  giving  the  will  freedom  to  believe."  Clement 
then  gives  the  discourse  which  he  supposes  the  Psedagogue  to 
address  to  the  child.  "  Hear,  O  child,  the  sum  of  salvation ; 
for  I  will  unfold  to  thee  My  morality,  and  suggest  to  thee  those 
fair  precepts,  through  which  thou  shalt  reach  salvation ;  for  I 
will  conduct  thee  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Follow  the  good 
road  by  which  I  shall  lead  thee,  lending  to  Me  ready  ears,  and  I 
will  give  thee  treasures,  hidden,  secret,  unseen  by  the  Gentiles, 
seen   by  us.     The  treasures  of  wisdom  are  inexhaustible,  in 

1  CCci.    IO.  "  C.    12.  3  a-ri  rat  zltrSr.ruv  \*\  r»y  vorjiriv.    CCC1V.   4. 

*  In  thus  distinguishing  between  the  Pedagogue  and  the  Teacher 
(0  Tla.iia.yayo;  and  a  ±i%a.eica.Xi>;),  the  office  of  the  former  being  to  lay 
before  the  Christian  the  practical  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  latter  to 
unfold  to  him  their  deep  and  hidden  meaning,  Clement  intends  to  describe 
the  different  purposes  of  his  two  works,  the  Faedagogue  and  the  Stromafa. 
Compare  cccix.  30.     See  p.  26.  Note  1. 
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admiration  of  which  the  Apostle  says,  '  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  and  wisdom.'  These  various  treasures  are  supplied  by 
one  God ;  some  through  the  law  ;  some  through  the  prophets  ; 
some  by  the  Divine  mouth  :  some  in  unison  with  the  seven- 
fold Spirit,;  but  the  Lord,  Who  is  one,  is  the  same  Pedagogue 
through  all.  There  is  one  summary,  practical  precept,  which 
comprehends  all :  '  As  you  wish  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  also  unto  them.'  All  the  commandments  may  be  com- 
prised in  two:  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  The  Paedagogue,  for  our  easier 
instruction,  has  expanded  these  precepts  in  the  Decalogue." 

Clement  proceeds  to  quote  passages  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  true  nature  of  1  prayer,  of  fasting,  of  sacrifice;  respecting 
forbearance,  the  duties  of  soldiers,  tax-gatherers,  judges, 
stewards,  or  managers  of  property  (oIkovo/xlkol)  ;  respecting 
charity,  the  duties  of  citizens,  oaths,  placability,  and  compassion, 
faith,  the  treatment  of  servants,  vanity,  repentance,  liberality. 
2  "  These  are  the  reasonable  laws,  the  consolatory  words,  not 
written  on  tables  of  stone,  engraved  by  the  finger  of  the  Lord, 
but  on  the  hearts  of  men,  which  alone  are  not  exposed  to 
destruction. — Both  laws  ministered  to  the  Word  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  man  :  the  one  through  Moses  ;  the  other  through  the 
Apostles. — 3  Many  precepts  in  Scripture  are  addressed  to  select 
persons,  as  to  presbyters,  bishops,  deacons,  widows ;  many  are 
delivered  enigmatically ;  many  in  parables ;  but  the  explica- 
tion of  these  belongs  not  to  the  Paedagogue,  but  to  the 
Teacher,  to  whom  we  must  next  go."  "O  pupils,"  4  Clement 
exclaims,  "  of  a  good  education  (7rat8aywyias),  let  us  complete 
the  fair  person  of  the  church,  and  run  like  children  to  the 
good  mother ;  and  if  we  are  hearers  of  the  Word,  let  us  glorify 
the  blessed  economy,  through  which  man  is  instructed,  and 
sanctified  as  the  child  of  God,  and  becomes  a  citizen  of  heaven, 
his  preparation  having  been  carried  on  below;  and  he  then 
receives  as  his  Father  Him  Whom  he  learns  on  earth.  The 
Word  does,  and  teaches  all  things,  and  acts  the  part  of  the 
Paedagogue  in  all  things. — O  the  Divine  workmanship ;  O  the 
Divine  injunctions." — 5  "  '  Let  the  water  roll  its  billows  within 
itself;  let  the  fire  restrain  its  rage  ;  let  the  air  wander  through 

1  cccv.  16.  2  cccvii.  31.  3  cccix.  25.  *  cccx.  o. 

5  Clement  supposes  the  Word  to  speak  thus. 
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the  sky ;  let  the  earth  become  solid  and  move  along ;  when 
I  wish  to  create  man  and  wish  for  matter,  I  have  the  elements 
as  matter ;  I  dwell  with  My  own  creation  ;  if  you  will  know 
Me,  fire  shall  be  your  servant.'  So  great  is  the  Word  :  He  is 
the  Paedagogue,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  of  man." 

Clement  concludes  with  the  following  prayer  to  the  Word  : 
"  Be  propitious,  O  Paedagogue,  to  Thy  children ;  O  Father, 
charioteer1  (i^vioy^)  of  Israel,  Son  and  Father,  both  One,  O 
Lord,  grant  that  we,  who  follow  Thy  injunctions,  may  perfect  2 
the  likeness  of  the  image,  and  may,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power, 
recognise  at  once  a  good  God  and  a  mild  Judge.  Grant  that 
we  3  all,  living  in  Thy  peace,  translated  into  Thy  city,  safely 
sailing  through  the  waves  of  sin,  may  be  tranquilly  borne  along 
together  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  ineffable  wisdom  ;  and  day 
and  night  until  the  perfect  clay,  may  praise  with  thanksgiving, 
and  give  thanks  with  praise,  to  the  only  Father  and  Son,  Son 
and  Father,  the  Son,  the  Paedagogue  and  Teacher,  together 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  things  in  one  ;  in  Whom  are  all  things  ; 
through  Whom  all  things  are  one  ;  through  Whom  is  eternity  ; 
Whose  members  we  all  are  ;  Whose  is  the  glory,  the  ages 4 
(cuwves).  To  the  All-good,  All-fair,  All-wise,  All-just,  be  glory 
now  and  for  ever.     Amen." 

M.  5  Barbeyrac  has  given  what  he  calls  a  general  idea  of  the 
three  books  of  the  Paedagogue.     If  the  reader  compares  it  with 

1  With  reference,  perhaps,  to  2  Kings  ii.  12.  See  S.  L.  2.  ccccxcv.  16. 
tvos  rti'oy^fu  x.  t.  t. 

-  With  reference  to  Gen.  i.  26.     See  C.  xciv.  26. 

3  I  read  a^ayr*?. 

4  Grabe  translates  whose  glory  are  theALons,  the  celestial  Spirits.  Notes 
on  Bp.  Bull's  Def.  Fid.  Nic.     Sect  2.  c.  6.  p.  89. 

5  Traite  de  la  Morale  des  Peres,  c.  5.  M.  Barbeyrac  says  "that 
Clement  was  wholly  ignorant  of  Hebrew."  He  makes  this  remark  with 
reference  to  P.  L.  1.  c.  2.  c.  15,  where  Clement,  following  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Numbers  vi.  12,  xa)  al  hpipai  at  vpoTipxt  aXvyot  'i<ro*Ta.i,  interprets 
the  words  aXoyoi  'UotTai,  shall  be  irrational,  instead  of  shall  not  be  reckoned. 
The  passage  itself  proves  nothing  either  for  or  against  Clement's  knowledge 
of  Hebrew.  I  suspect,  however,  that  he  did  not  understand  it.  He 
seems  in  general  to  borrow  his  interpretations  of  Hebrew  words  from 
Philo  ;  thus  P.  L.  1.  c.  5.  ex.  26.  c.  7.  cxxxn.  17,  21.  c.  8.  cxliv.  5. 
S.  L.  1.  cccxxxiv.  1,  3,  12.  L.  2.  ccccxxxix.  7.  cccci.vi.  7.  L.  5. 
dcxlviii.  12.  See  also  the  whole  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book. 
L.  7.  ncccxcvn.  19,  compared  with  L.  1.  ccexxxv.  I.     Yet  having  said 
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the  foregoing  account  of  the  work,  he  will  perhaps  be  disposed 
to  think  that  the  learned  writer's  selections  have  scarcely  been 
made  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  impartiality.  It  may  be  true 
that,  as  a  system  of  morality,  the  Pedagogue  is  most  defective  ; 
or,  to  borrow  M.  Barbeyrac's  words,  that  "  there  is  not  a  single 
virtue  of  which  the  nature  is  so  explained  as  to  place  man  in  a 
capacity  rightly  to  practise  it ;  not  a  single  duty  established  on 
sound  foundations ;  not  a  single  obligation,  resulting  from  the 
relations  between  man  and  man,  traced  to  its  true  principles, 
or  so  developed  that  it  may  be  rightly  applied  in  all  different 
cases."  All  this  may  be  true.  It  may  also  be  true  that 
Clement  was  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task  of  composing  a 
system  of  morality.  But  the  question  is,  Was  it  his  intention 
to  compose  one  ?  Surely  not.  His  intention  was  to  deliver 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  fellow-Christians,  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life;  many  of  his  rules  are  puerile,  many 
grounded  on  false  principles  ;  but  there  is  mingled  with  them 
much  that  may  even  now  be  read  with  profit ;  much  that  is 
fitted  to  give  a  religious  tone  to  the  mind,  and  to  inspire  it 
with  the  love  of  purity  and  virtue.  When,  too,  we  censure  the 
minutiae  into  which  Clement  descends,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that,  situated  as  Christians  then  were,  it  was  desirable  to  draw 
as  marked  a  line  of  distinction  as  possible  between  their 
manner  of  life  and  that  of  the  heathens,  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  To  prescribe  strict  rules  for  their  guidance  in 
matters  indifferent,  was  an  effectual  mode  of  securing  them 
against  being  betrayed  into  vicious  or  criminal  compliances 
with  the  customs  of  the  Gentile  world. 

repeatedly,  on  the  authority  of  Philo,  that  Rebekah  in  Hebrew  is  equivalent 
to  vrofmh  in  Greek,  in  S.  L.  4.  ncxxxvn.  n,  he  makes  it  equivalent  to 
&11V  1'o\a.  In  C.  XI.  21,  we  find  «Jti««  yovv,  kxtoc  t>)v  axpifiri  ruv  Eppuiuy 
(pwv»)v,    to    ovo/u,a    to     Eiliu    $a<rvv6[*tv/iv    tpfJi.riviuiTtt.1    oQis    h    tirtXlicc.        In     P.     L. 

i.  c.   5.  Civ.   37,  Clement   interprets    Hosanna,  or    as   he   writes   it   'iif 

avva,   Qui;  xai    Jsljss  x.a)    aivii    ftlf  ixirnpia;    tu  x.vp'tu.       In   S.   L.    I.    CCCXXXII. 

10,  Jerusalem  is  interpreted,  'dpatn;  ilpnvn;.  In  the  Ecloga;  ex  Prophetarum 
Scripturis  LVII.  our  Saviour's  exclamation,  Eli,  Eli,  is  referred  to  the 
Greek  word  r,\io;,  and  in  P.  L.  3.  c.  12.  cccix.  39,  Clement  appears 
to  refer  the  name  Jesus  to  the  Greek  word  lae(ai.  See  S.  L.  I. 
ccccxxn.  30. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

We  proceed  to  the  Strornata.  Some  sentences  are  wanting  at 
the  commencement ;  we  then  find  Clement  engaged  in  inquir- 
ing whether  it  is  right  to  compose  works  and  to  leave  them  in 
writing  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  This  he  determines  in 
the  affirmative.  1  «  The  sole  object  of  the  writer  must  be  the 
welfare  of  his  readers ;  he  must  not  be  impelled  to  write  bv 
emulation  or  vainglory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  must 
not  come  to  the  perusal  of  Divine  discourses  through  mere 
curiosity  or  through  a  desire  of  obtaining  a  share  of  those 
worldly  benefits  which  Christians  were  ready  to  impart. 
-Neither  must  he  judge  of  them  by  comparison  with  the 
writings  of  those  who  are  versed  in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  He 
who  possesses  faith  will  judge  most  rationally,  and  be  most 
firmly  established  for  the  reception  of  Divine  truths  "—  \fter 
some  other  remarks,  Clement 3  proceeds  thus  :  "  This  work  is 
not  intended  for  an  exhibition  of  art;  but  I  have  treasured  up 
these  memoranda  against  old  age,  to  be  a  remedy  against 
forgetfulness,  and  as  it  were  an  image  and  outline  of  the  clear 
and  living  words  which  I  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  hear 
from  men  blessed  and  really  deserving  of  honour.  *  With  one 
of  them  I  met  in  Greece,  the  Ionian  j  with  another  in  Ma-na 
Grsecia  — the  former  was  from  Ccele- Syria,  the  latter  from 
Egypt.  Some  also  there  were  from  the  East;  one  from 
Assyria ;  another,  an  Hebrew  by  descent,  from  Palestine  He 
with  whom  I  last  met  was  the  first  in  power;  and  having  dis- 
covered -him  lying  concealed  in  Egypt,  I  desisted  from  further 
search.     I- or  he  was  m  truth  a  Sicilian  bee,  who,  cropping  the 

I  CCCxix-    *•  -  CCCXX.    2. 

•  cccxxn.  i.  _  Compare  cccx.xiv.  19.     L.  6.  dccxxxvi.  29.    u  W  JlumS^, 

SJZ,!,  ZT'-T  xyx,~  T  r^>  ,""**"**  *******  «SL» 

tb$u   „.;,?.   rr,   <p,*,t,  1i*xixtrfaffl.„elS)   J„„.aftBjyw   }j   Mnikt.    «,«,;?  A   T£, 

-T^CCT^     V„     MTV**,,;       Xf^OS     S/*„     ««&*«,     *«j    ft    ZhWo^c 

«,*&,««  to  cv^no,  Ka,  ^lXl/ltt  fmik   $~To;    «    ^  ywkwm       I      7 

ClCCCCll.    6.  /   Fvira.        jj,    f, 

*  I  here  follow  the  interpretation  of  Valesius,  Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  5. 

5  Clement  is  here  supposed  to  speak  of  Pantenus. 
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flowers  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  meadow,  caused  a  pure 
knowledge  to  grow  up  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  These 
men  preserved  the  true  1  tradition  of  the  blessed  doctrine,  as 
delivered  by  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  Paul,  the  holy 
apostles,  having  received  it  in  succession,  the  son  from  his 
father,  though  few  resemble  their  fathers.  At  length,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  they  have  deposited  the  apostolic  seed 
received  from  their  forefathers  with  us ;  and  I  well  know  that 
they  will  rejoice — not  that  they  will  be  pleased  with  the  mere 
exposition,  but  with  the  accurate  representation  of  what  they 
delivered."  Reverting  then  to  the  benefit  resulting  from  the 
labours  of  authors,  2  Clement  asks,  "  What  is  the  value  of 
wisdom  which  does  not  make  wise  him  who  is  able  to  hear  ? 
The  Saviour  is  still  engaged  in  the  task  of  salvation;  still 
works  as  He  sees  the  Father  work.  He  who  teaches  at  the 
same  time  learns ;  and  while  he  speaks,  hears  together  with  his 
hearers.  For  there  is  one  teacher  both  of  him  who  speaks 
and  of  him  who  hears,  he  who  waters  both  the  understanding 
and  the  speech  (tov  \6yov).  Wherefore  the  Lord  has  not  for- 
bidden us  to  3  rest  from  good ;  but  has  permitted  us  to  impart 
the  Divine  mysteries  and  that  sacred  light  to  those  who  can 
receive  them.  He  did  not,  however,  4  immediately  reveal  to 
all  that  which  was  not  intended  for  all ;  but  to  a  few  only,  to 
whom  he  knew  it  to  be  suited,  who  were  capable  of  receiving 
it  and  being  wrought  into  a  resemblance  to  it.  That  which 
is  not  proper  to  be  revealed  is  committed  to  speech,  not  to 
writing."      Having5   given    some    further   explanation  of  the 

1  Compare  L.  6.  dcclxxiv.  27.  2  cccxxiii.  14. 

3  avri  ce.yu.Qov  au$f>u7tZ,uv.    CCCXxiii.  21. 

4  Compare   cccxxviii.   1.      L.   5.  dclxxxv.   10.      L.   6.  dccxxxvi.   1. 

DCCLXXIV.  27.  DCCXCVIII.  36.  DCCC  33.  DCCCII.  44.  DCCCIII.  33. 
DCCCV.   22.    DCCCVI.   25.    DCCCVII.   5.       L.   7.    DCCCLXXXVI.   9.    DCCCI.  34. 

5  Compare  L.  6.  dccxxxvi.  19.  L.  7.  dcccci.  36,  where  he  says  that 
the  Stromata  resemble  not  a  trim  garden,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  in 
rows  ;  but  rather  a  wood,  in  which  are  mixed  trees  bearing,  and  trees  not 
bearing,  fruit.  ieixatri  ?£  -rcn;  01  iTpwft.a'rui  oh  tfufctbuaots  i*ri<rxr,/u.ivoi;,  Ixliroif 
tois  iv  GTOi^oi  xaTa.vr-q>uTZVfj.'tvoi;  11;  hoovijv  o^iw;'  o'pu  el  ccaXXov  crvcrx'iw  tiv)  xa) 
oatrii'  xuvrapiffcrois  xcci  vrkccrdvois,  ox(fv/i  ri  xa)  xitrcu,  f&nXaixi;  ri  0//.0U  xcci 
iXxitzi;  xcci  ffuzetis  xu.ru.'X'tyvTivf/.ivtii,  iZiTt7-/;o'=;  avx/j.i/x.iyf/.ivr,;  tjjj  ipuriia; 
xoLfZotp'opoiv  71  ifiou  xa.)  axctpnuv  omopuv,  Oia  tovs  vipuipiiirPa.i  xai  xXiXTtiv 
ToXfJcw/Ta:  to.  uipioc,  tdiXovtrr,;  Xa.vHu.vnv  tSJs  yfafr,;'  \\  tov  oh  fii7a/xor%<u<ra; 
xai   f&i'ratpvTiu'ra:,    0    y-wpyo;    uipaiov    xaTaxoir/Ancrii    Tapahacrov    xa)    aXiro;    iti- 
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nature  of  the  work,  and  a  stated  his  reasons  for  introducing 
into  it  much  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  he2  adds,  that  "the 
Stromata  (Si-pco/Aa-rcIs)  will  contain  the  truth  mixed  up  with  the 
doctrines  of  philosophy :  or  rather  concealed  by  them,  as  the 
eatable  part  of  a  nut  by  the  shell  :  for  the  seeds  of  the  truth 
ought  to  be  kept  solely  for  the  husbandmen  of  the  faith. — 
Some  there  are  who  think  that  s  philosophy  was  the  invention 
of  some  evil  one,  and  that  it  has  crept  privily  into  life,  to  the 
injury  of  man.  But  I  will  show,  through  the  whole  of  this 
work,  that  evil,  being  by  nature  evil,  cannot  cultivate  that 
which  is  good,  and  that  philosophy  is  the  work  of  Divine 
Providence." 

Clement  proceeds  to  justify  his  frequent  references  to  the 
Greek  philosophy,  which  he  4  describes  as  a  clear  image  of  the 
truth,  a  gift  given  from  Heaven  to  the  Greeks.  b  "  Before  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  philosophy  was  necessary  to  the  Greeks 
for  justification  ;  now  it  is  useful  to  piety,  being  a  kind  of 
preliminary  exercise  to  those  who  obtain  faith  through  demon- 
stration. We  cannot  err  if  we  refer  what  is  good,  whether  it 
be  Greek  or  Christian,  to  Providence.  For  God  is  the  cause  of 
all  that  is  good,  sometimes  immediately  or  principally  (°Ka.Ta 
TrpoTj-yovjAevov),  as  of  the  old  and  new  covenants  ;  sometimes,  by 
consequence,  as  of  philosophy.  Perhaps  it  was  given  even 
immediately  to  the  Greeks,  before  God  called  them  ;  it  was  to 

1  ccexxv.  11.  He  alleges  the  example  of  St.  Paul  in  his  defence. 
CCCL.  27.    CCCLXXII.   17. 

-  ccexxvi.  21.  In  L.  3,  sub  fine,  Clement  calls  his  work  Commentaries 
(vToftv/ipa-Ta)  on  the  true  Gnostic  philosophy.  See  also  L.  4.  dlxv.  i,  55. 
L.  6.  dccxxxvi.  1,  16.     L.  7.  dcccxcv.  17. 

:;  Compare  cccxLii.  32.  ccclxvi.  19.  L.  6.  dcci.xxiii.  17.  dcclxxx. 
18.  ncccxxn.  26. 

4  aXnQiia;  ov<rav  uxoya    \iapyn,    fciuv    b'sif-av  "EXXrifrt    o-bouivr,*.    CCCXXvii.    24. 

In  like  manner  he  says  that  all  human  arts  and  sciences  proceed  from 
God.  CCCXXXI.  3.     See  L.  6.  DCCCXIX.  25.  dcccxxiii.  29. 

5  ccexxxi.  22.  Compare  CCCXXXil.  3.  CCCXXXVIH.  36.  ccclxxvii.  5. 
L.  7.  dcccxxxii.  8. 

H  xara.   Tpo-/iy/>vfavov  means  that   purpose   which   God   had   directly  and 

principally    in    View.       So    oh    xara    Tponyouf&ivov    Xeyov    Tr,;    tpiXocoifia;    Tapn* 

<T-\$ouar,:.  CCCXXVII.  32.  It  is  here  opposed  to  *«<?*  \-rtt.x.oXo6$-/;u.a.,  as  in 
L.  8.  DCDXXV1I,  39,  to  xara.  ri  xxoXovtov  in  L.  7.  DCCCLXXXV.  32,  to 
clvayxa'iu;   in    DCCCLXXIV.     22,    and    in    CCCXXVI.    12,    to    orioiopovpwo;  and 

o-vu<npi<p<i>ofiiv6:.      See   also    cccxxxvit.    23.      L.    3.    uxl.    12.      L.    6. 

DCCLX1II.   25.    DCCLXXXIX.   S.    DCCCXXI.   37.       L.   7.   DCCCLXI1I.   25. 
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them  a  schoolmaster,  as  the  law  to  the  Hebrews,  to  lead  them 
to  Christ.  It  is  preparatory,  opening  the  way  to  him  who  is 
afterwards  perfected  by  Christ. — The  way  of  truth  is  one,  for 
streams  run  into  it  from  different  quarters  as  into  a  perennial 
river. — The  x  direction  of  Scripture  is,  that  we  should  use  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  but  not  entirely  devote  ourselves  to  it. 
As  the  sciences  of  music,  geometry,  grammar,  rhetoric,  contri- 
bute to  philosophy,  their  mistress ;  so  philosophy  contributes 
to  the  acquisition  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  things 
divine  and  human,  and  of  their  causes."  Clement  confirms 
these  statements  by  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  story  of 2 
Abraham,  Sarah,  and  Hagar,  which  are  borrowed  from  Philo. 

3  "  Discipline  in  those  things  which  are  comprehended  by  the 
understanding  purifies  the  soul  from  the  objects  of  sense,  and 
kindles  a  spark  within  it,  so  that  it  is  enabled  to  see  the  truth. 

4  There  is  doubtless  in  some  a  greater  natural  aptitude  to 
virtue  than  in  others ;  but  perfection  in  virtue  is  attained 
through  education;  since  many,  ill-disposed  by  nature,  have, 
through  suitable  discipline,  become  virtuous ;  and  many  well- 
disposed  have,  through  neglect,  become  vicious.  God  has 
created  us  fit  for  society,  and  just ;  we  must  not,  however,  say 
that  justice  results  from  constitution  alone ;  but  that  what  is 
good  in  our  nature  is  stirred  up  by  precept,  the  soul  being 
instructed  by  discipline  willingly  to  choose  what  is  best.- -It  is 
not  faith  alone,  but  a  faith  enlightened  by  instruction,  which 
causes  us  to  admit  what  is  well,  and  to  reject  what  is  ill  said. — 
We  can  more  easily  and  more  speedily  attain  to  virtue  by 
means  of  previous  discipline,  though  we  may  succeed  without 
it ;  but  even  then  we  must  have  learned,  and  our  senses  must  be 
exercised." 

The  "'  preliminary  Grecian  discipline  then,  together  with 
philosophy  itself,  appears  to  come  from  God  to  man.  In 
speaking  of  philosophy  Clement  6  meant  not  the  Stoic,  or 
Platonic,    or   Epicurean,    or   Aristotelian;    but   the    Eclectic, 

1  ccexxxii.  i$.     Compare  cccxlii.  8.  CCCLXXIII.  21.  CCCLXXVI.  40. 

2  ccexxxiii.  15.  Abraham  attained  to  wisdom,  passing  through  the  con- 
templation of  the  heavens  to  faith  in  God  and  righteousness.  CCCXXXIV.  7. 
Compare  L.  5.   ncxLvm.  10.     L.  6.   DCCLXXX.  13.   dcclxxxi.  37. 

3  ccexxxv.  34.  4  ccexxxvi.  21. 

6  ccexxxvii.  21.  "  ccexxxviii.  if. 
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which  takes  whatever  is  well  said  by  each  of  the  sects,  and 
teaches  righteousness  with  pious  knowledge.  When,  however, 
Clement  talks  of  philosophy  as  justifying  the  Greeks,  he 
excludes  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures ;  which,  according  to  him,  were  translated 
into  Greek  for  the  express  purpose  of  depriving  the  Greeks  of 
the  excuse  of  ignorance.  A  life  of  obedience  in  such  a  case, 
without  faith,  will  not  avail  ;  for  Abraham  was  justified,  not  by 
works,  but  by  faith. — There  are  many  roads,  but  that  which  is 
in  righteousness  is  that  which  is  in  Christ ;  and  blessed  are  they 
who  enter  into  it. 

The  arts  of  sophistry  are,  Clement 1  says,  "  little  calculated 
to  advance  the  cause  of  truth. "  He  2  declares  himself,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  the  opinion  of  those  who,  assuming  the  title 
of  orthodox  (6p0o8o$da-Tai),  said  that  faith  alone  was  sufficient, 
and  rejected  the  aid  of  human  learning,  3  referring  the  inven- 
tion of  philosophy  and  logic  to  Satan.  He  contends,  on  the 
contrary,  that  every  branch  of  science  and  literature  may  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  truth.  "  It  is  true 
that  the  Apostles  were  unlearned  ;  but  they  were  guided  by  the 
Spirit ;  we  can  only  arrive  at  the  right  understanding  of  the 
sacred  volume  by  study,  and  the  usual  modes  of  instruction." 
Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  connexion  between  acting 
well  and  speaking  well  (in  a  moral  sense),  he  says 4  of  himself, 
"It  is  my  determination  to  live  according  to  reason,  and  to 
understand  what  is  signified  (in  Scripture) ;  and  without  aim- 
ing at  fluency  of  speech,  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  giving  as 
it  were  a  hint  of  what  I  understand ;  nor  do  I  care  by  what 
name  that  which  I  wish  to  communicate  is  called.  For  I  know 
well  that  to  be  saved,  and  to  co-operate  with  those  who  wish 

1  ccexxxix.  11,  35.  "  cccxli.  30.  cccxlii.  8,  35.  cccxliii.  12. 

3  Compare  cccxlvi.  16,  38,  where  various  opinions  respecting  the  origin 
of  philosophy  are  stated.  Some  thought  that  it,  obscurely  and  as  it  were 
by  accident,  shadowed  out  the  truth  ;  others,  that  it  was  the  suggestion  of 
Satan  ;  others,  that  it  was  the  inspiration  of  certain  powers  descending 
from  above.  Still,  though  it  may  not  comprehend  the  greatness  of  the 
truth,  and  is  too  weak  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  Divine  commands, 
it  prepares  the  way  to  the  royal  doctrine,  correcting  and  fashioning  the 
morals,  and  strengthening  him  who  believes  in  a  providence,  for  the 
reception  of  the  truth.     See  Note  3,  p.  67. 

*  cccxliv.  12. 
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to  be  saved,   is  the  main   object :    not  to  collect  flowers  of 
speech,  like  ornaments." 

"When  St.  Paul  x  condemns  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  he 
must  be  understood,  not  as  indiscriminately  condemning  all 
philosophy,  but  the  Epicurean,  which  annihilated  Providence 
and  deified  pleasure,  and  paid  honour  to  the  elements,  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  Creator.  He  condemns  also  the  Stoic,  who 
represented  God  as  a  body  pervading  the  vilest  matter. — Far 
from  forbidding  inquiry,  the  Word  invites  men  to  investigate ; 
but  2  means  them  to  cease  from  investigating  when  they  have 
discovered  the  truth,  and  not  to  go  continually  in  search  of 
novelties.  3  The  Christian  doctrine  makes  God  the  Creator  of 
the  universe  ;  affirms  that  Providence  extends  to  every  part  of 
creation,  and  that  the  elements  were  created  and  are  liable  to 
change ;  teaches  us  so  to  live  that  we  may  be  assimilated  to 
God ;  and  proposes  the  Gospel  dispensation  as  the  principle  of 
all  instruction." 

Clement i  proceeds  to  say  that  he  was  for  a  while  deterred 
from  writing,  by  the  consideration  that  pearls  ought  not  to  be 
cast  before  swine.  "Our  Saviour,  indeed,  says,  that  'what  we 
hear  in  the  ear,  we  are  to  declare  on  the  house-tops ; '  but  not 
indiscriminately  to  all ;  for  to  ignorant  and  swine-like  men 
nothing  appears  more  ridiculous  than  the  sacred  traditions  of 
the  true  knowledge  (yvwo-cws).  5  Each  sect  of  philosophy, 
whether  Barbarian  or  Greek,  boasts  that  it  possesses  the  whole 
truth,  whereas  it  possesses  only  a  fragment ;  our  business, 
therefore,  is  to  collect  all  those  fragments  into  one  body,  in 
order  that  we  may  behold  the  truth.  Thus  it  is  that  the  true 
Gnostic  is  formed." 

Having  thus  justified  his  frequent  reference  to  the  Greek 
philosophy,  Clement  now  6  gives  an  account  of  its  rise,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  of  much  later  date  than  the 

1  cccxlvi.  7. 

2  Compare  Tertullian  <le  Praescriptionibus  Hareticorum,  c.  9,  where  the 
same  text,  Matt.  vii.  7,  is  quoted. 

3  cccxlvii.  2. 

4  cccxlviii.  15.      Compare  cccxxviii.  1.     See  Note  4.  p.  66. 

5  cccxlviii.  38.  cccxlix.  27. 

6  cccl.  17.     This  account  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  scholar. 
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Hebrew,  from  which  it  was  in  truth  borrowed.  He  1  extends 
the  same  remark  to  other  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  the 
Barbarians,  as  the  Greeks  termed  them,  were  the  inventors. 

"Some  -appear  to  have  quoted,  with  reference  to  the  Greek 
philosophy,  the  saying  of  our  Lord,  '  All  before  me  were  thieves 
and  robbers.'  The  prophets  indeed,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
sent  and  inspired  by  the  Lord,  were  not  thieves,  but  ministers. 
But  philosophy  was  not  sent ;  it  was  given,  they  say,  by  a  thief, 
not  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  "Who  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  theft ;  for  the  theft  was  useful  to  mankind,  though 
that  was  not  the  intent  of  the  thief;  but  it  was  directed  by 
Providence  to  a  good  end."  Clement3  hence  takes  occasion 
to  discuss  the  question,  Whether  he  who  has  the  power  of  pre- 
venting, yet  does  not  prevent  evil,  is  not  to  be  deemed  the 
cause  of  it  ?  "  The  cause,"  Clement  says,  "  is  to  be  discovered 
by  action ;  but  that  which  does  not  prevent  is,  in  this  respect, 
inactive,  and  4  is,  therefore,  not  a  cause.  That  which  prevents 
is  rather  a  cause.  5  The  Lord  did  not,  indeed,  prevent  the 
sending  of  philosophy,  but  He  turned  it  to  a  good  purpose. 
To  do  good  is  as  much  the  nature  of  God,  as  it  is  of  fire  to 
warm,  or  of  light  to  illuminate.  But  the  greatest  exercise  at 
once  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  is  to 
bring  good  out  of  evil.  In  philosophy,  as  in  the  fire  stolen  by 
Prometheus,  there  is  a  spark  fit  for  light,  a  vestige  of  wisdom, 
an  impulse  from  God.  In  this  respect  the  Greek  philosophers 
may  be  termed  6  thieves  and  robbers  ;  before  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  they  stole  portions  of  truth  from  the  Hebrew  prophets, 

1  ccclxi.  14. 

2  ccclxvi.  2S.  In  cccc.  17,  Clement  applies  the  text  to  the  sooth- 
sayers among  the  heathen  who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  See 
L.  5.  dcl.  10. 

3  ccclxvii.  9.  Clement,  however,  denies  that  the  gift  of  philosophy  was 
injurious,  so  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  providence.  a\x'  olV 
iTi$\a.(3ri;  h  "hoei;  «v,  i'vas  h  xuXvns  napiXGr,.    ccclxviii.  3. 

4  Clement  asks,  "Would  you  say  that  Achilles  would  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  because  he  would  not  interfere 
to  prevent  Hector  from  burning  it?  He  might  be  called  trutainas,  a  con- 
cause,  or  co-operating  cause."  See  L.  4.  dcii.  9.  L.  S.  DCDXXXI.  3. 
dcdxxxii.  44.  dcdxxxiy.  where  Clement  distinguishes  between  truvuiriov, 

.-nizr.xay,  trvvipyov.       See  also  CCCLXXVI.   37. 

5  ccclxix.  20. 

6  Compare  ccclxxvii.  ^^.     L.  5.  DCL.  10. 
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without  l  clearly  knowing  them,  and  appropriated  them  to 
themselves  ;  some  they  adulterated ;  some  they  sophisticated 
with  ignorant  diligence ;  some  they  discovered  ;  for  even  they 
had  perhaps  the  spirit  of  wisdom  2  (-n-veiifxa  ato-flr/o-ews).  Still 
the  3  Greek  'philosophers  occasionally  put  forth  true  doctrines  ; 
whether  by  accident,  though  even  that  accident  must  be 
referred  to  the  Divine  providence ;  or  the  produce  of  natural 
notions  common  to  all  men  (<£uctikcu  eWoicu),  in  which  case 
they  must  be  referred  to  the  Author  of  nature.  4  Philosophy 
contributes  to  the  comprehension  of  the  truth  ;  not  being  itself 
the  cause  of  our  comprehending  it,  but  co-operating  with 
other  causes,  it  may  be  called  a  concurrent  cause  5(to  crwaLTiov 
oXtiov).  Truth  is  one  ;  and  many  things  conspire  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  it ;  but  the  discovery  is  through  the  Son  alone. 
We  give  to  prudence,  to  temperance,  to  courage,  to  justice,  the 
name  of  virtue  ;  the  power  of  virtue  being  always  one  and  the 
same.  In  like  manner,  truth  being  one,  there  is  a  geometrical, 
a  musical,  a  philosophical  truth  ;  but  truth,  properly  so  called, 
is  that  in  which  we  are  instructed  by  the  Son  of  God. — The 
Christian  philosophy  differs  from  the  Greek,  though  it  has  the 
same  name,  in  greatness  of  knowledge,  in  force  of  demonstra- 
tion, in  Divine  power,  and  in  other  like  respects  ;  for  Christians 
are  taught  of  God,  instructed  in  truly  sacred  literature  by  the 
Son  of  God. — Still  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  the 
assistance  which  philosophy  can  confer ;  since  many,  without 
the  least  tincture  of  science  or  Greek  philosophy,  or  letters, 
moved  by  the  Divine  and  barbarous  philosophy  alone,  have 
received  the  Truth  concerning  God  in  power,  through  faith, 
instructed   by  a   self-wrorking  wisdom.     We  call  that  a  con- 

1  oh  xar  ifiyvuffiv.  See  CCCLXXII.  20,  27.  L.  6.  DCCLIX.  23.  DCCI.X.  2. 
It  is  Opposed  to  Kara  Vipltppa/riv. 

2  Perhaps  from  Exodus  xxviii.  3. 

3  ccclxxiii.  24.  Clement  compares  the  view  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers had  of  the  Deity  to  that  which  we  have  of  objects  seen  by  refraction 
or  reflexion,  ccclxxiv.  15. 

4  ccclxxv.  25.  Clement  illustrates  his  position  by  observing  that  if  many 
men  are  engaged  in  towing  a  vessel,  they  are  not  deemed  many  causes,  but 
one  cause  composed  of  many ;  since  each  is  not  singly  the  cause  of  the 
vessel's  motion,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  rest.     See  L.  8.  dcdxxxii.  42. 

5  See  Note  4,  p.  71.  Clement  had  before  spoken  of  the  efficient 
cause,  to  ■xoiriTix.h  a'lnot,  with  reference  to  the  Deity,  ccclxxiv.  9.  See 
CCCLXXVII.  I.  L.  2.  CCCCXLIII.  5.  L.  3.  DLL  21.  L.  4.  DXCVII.  27. 
L.  6.  DCCLXXXI.   19.    a-uvKiriois  rrpoyvp,va<r[/.a<riv. 
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current  cause,  which  of  itself  can  effect  nothing,  but  acts 
in  conjunction  with  something  else.  Such  is  philosophy, 
which1  formerly  justified  the  Greeks,  not  with  that  perfect 
justification,  towards  which  we  have  said  that  it  contributes, 
but  as  the  first  and  second  steps  of  the  ascent  to  the  upper 
chamber. — The  senses  contribute  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
truth ;  but  it  is  the  mind  which  thoroughly  knows  it.  The 
2  Greek  stands  to  the  Christian  philosophy  in  the  same  relation 
in  which  the  senses  stand  to  the  mind,  with  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  truth. — Truth,  according  to  the  faith,  i.e.  Christian 
truth,  is  bread,  necessary  to  life  :  Greek  philosophy,  merely 
dainties  and  sweetmeats." 

Clement  now 3  enters  into  a  long  chronological  detail,  in 
order  to  show  that  Moses  and  the  Prophets  lived  long  before 
the  rise  of  Grecian  philosophy.  He  4  then  gives  an  account 
of  the  Septuagint  version ;  which  he  states  to  have  been 
made  during  the  reign  either  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
or  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  under  the  direction  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus.  He  asserts  that  the  translators  were  inspired,  as 
0  Ezra  was  inspired,  when  he  restored  the  Scriptures  which  had 
been  corrupted  or  destroyed  during  the  captivity  at  Babylon. 
He  quotes,  however,  a  passage  from  Aristobulus,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  account  of  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  and  of  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  had  been  translated  into  Greek 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Clement  "  then  gives  a  history  of  Moses,  in  which  he 
principally  follows  Philo ;  though  some  of  his  statements 
appear  to  have  been 7  derived  from  other  sources.     He  s  shows 

1  See  Note  5,  p.  67. 

-  Clement  also  compares  philosophy  to  the  fence  of  a  vineyard,  which 
keeps  off  the  crafty  attacks  of  those,  the  heretics  for  instance,  who  would 
break  through  and  steal.   CCCLXXVII.  21. 

3  ccclxxviii.  5.  It  has  been  observed  (Note  1,  p.  3)  that  Clement 
brings  all  his  calculations  down  to  the  death  of  Commodus.  CCCCII.  27. 
ccccm.  15,  29,  35.  ccccvi.  8,  28,  30.  ccccvn.  15.  ccccix.  16. 

4  ccccix.  26.     Clement  here  follows  Irenteus.      L.  3.  c.  25. 

5  See  cccxcii.  ^^.  e  ccccxi.  18. 

7  For  instance,  that  respecting  the  name  given  to  Moses  after  his 
reception  into  heaven,  ccccxn.  24. 

8  ccccxvi.  10. 
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that  Moses  was  a  prophet,  a  lawgiver,  a  general,  a  statesman,  a 
philosopher.  The  functions  of  the  general,  the  lawgiver,  and 
the  judge,  pertain  to  the  regal  office,  which  may  be  considered 
under  four  points  of  view  :  a  king  may  be  a  dispenser  of  good, 
in  imitation  of  the  Deity ;  a  violent  despotic  ruler,  like  Her- 
cules or  Alexander ;  a  thirster  after  conquest,  like  the  Persian 
kings  who  invaded  Greece  ;  or  a  mere  voluptuary,  like  Sar- 
danapalus. — A  king,  according  to  Clement,  is  he  who  rules 
according  to  the  laws,  and  knows  how  to  rule  over  willing 
subjects.  Clement l  says  that  "  the  Greeks  derived  from  Moses 
their  strategical  skill ;  thus  -  Miltiades,  in  his  night-march 
against  the  Persians,  imitated  the  tactics  of  Moses  in  conduct- 
ing the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt."  Clement  goes  so  far  as  to 
compare  the  pillar  of  fire,  which  guided  the  Israelites  by  night, 
to  a  light  which  conducted  Thrasybulus  when  he  was  bringing 
back  the  exiles  from  Phyle  to  the  Munychia. 

In  like  manner  3  Plato  borrowed  his  notions  of  legislation 
from  Moses.  The  proofs  which  Clement  produces  of  this  asser- 
tion are  far-fetched  and  inconclusive.  4  "  Law,"  he  says,  "  is  not 
that  which  is  enacted ;  as  sight  is  not  that  which  is  seen ;  nor 
is  it  every  opinion,  since  some  opinions  are  bad ;  but  good, 
that  is,  true  opinion,  which  discovers  that  which  is  (to  bv),  and 
attains  to  it.  '  He  who  is  (6  wv)  has  sent  me,'  are  the  words 
of  Moses.  On  which  account  some,  consistently  with  good 
opinion,  have  called  the  law  right  reason,  commanding  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  forbidding  what  is  not  to  be  done.  The  law 
was  rightly  said  to  be  given  through  Moses,  being  a  rule  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  conducting  man  to 
God. — A  lawgiver  is  he  who  distributes  to  each  part  of  the 
soul  that  which  is  suitable  to  it  and  its  operations.  Moses,  in 
a  word,  was  a  living  law,  governed  by  right  reason." — The 
Greeks,  5  in  order  to  add  to  the  authority  of  their  laws,  said 
that  Minos  received  his  laws  from  Jupiter,  Lycurgus  from 
Apollo,  Zaleucus  from  Minerva;  yet  they  would  not  admit 
that  the  laws  of  Moses,  from  which  all  their  own  laws  were 
borrowed,  were  derived  from  heaven. 

1  ccccxvii.  29.  -  ccccxviii.  10. 

3  ccccxix.  13.  Clement,  having  spoken  of  Moses  as  a  general,  now 
speaks  of  him  as  a  lawgiver. 

4  ccccxx.  17.  •"'  ccccxxii.  8. 
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Clement  '  proceeds  to  defend  the  law  against  the  charge  of 
not  being  good,  because  it  inflicts  punishments.  "A  surgeon 
is  not  deemed  cruel,  who  causes  pain  to  a  patient  in  order  to 
restore  him  to  health  ;  nor  ought  the  law  to  be  deemed  cruel, 
which  removes  the  diseases  of  the  soul  by  severe  remedies. 
The  -  Providence  which  governs  the  world  must  be  at  once 
supreme  and  good,  and  by  both  these  attributes  it  effects  the 
salvation  of  man  ;  chastening  him  by  punishment,  as  supreme  ; 
and  benefiting  him,  as  good.  Thus  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
cease  to  be  a  child  of  disobedience,  and  to  pass  from  dark- 
ness to  life :  and  lending  his  ear  to  wisdom,  to  become  first  a 
legal  (vo/al/jlov)  slave  of  God,  then  a  faithful  servant,  fearing  the 
Lord  God ;  and  if  he  proceeds  further,  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
number  of  sons.  For  when  '  charity  has  covered  the  multitude 
of  sins,'  then  through  the  consummation  of  a  blessed  hope, 
being  increased  in  charity,  he  is  numbered  in  the  elect  adop- 
tion, which  is  called  beloved  of  God,  and  utters  in  song  this 
prayer,  'May  the  Lord  be  my  God.' — The  3 terror  to  which 
the  law  gave  birth  was  in  truth  merciful  by  leading  man  to 
salvation. 

"The  i  philosophy  of  Moses  may  be  divided  into  four  parts  : 
the  historical,  the  legislative  properly  so  called  (these  two  relate 
to  morals),  the  sacrificial,  which  belongs  to  physical  contem- 
plation, and  the  theological,  or  inspection  of  mysteries  (?/  oro- 
7TTci'a).  In  order  to  the  understanding  of  this,  the  true  logic 
is  necessary ;  which,  inspecting  all  things,  and  examining  their 
faculties  and  powers,  ascends  to  the  most  excellent  essence, 
and  thence  ventures  onward  to  the  God  of  the  universe  ;  not 
professing  skill  in  human  matters,  but  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  divine  and  heavenly ;  to  this  is  united  the  proper  use 
of  things  human,  both  in  word  and  deed. — This  logic  is  the 
science  of  distinguishing  between  things  comprehended  by  the 

1  ccccxxii.  23.  Clement  is  now  speaking  of  Moses  as  a  judge.  See 
CCCCXXI.  13.  What  he  here  says  with  respect  to  the  law,  he  had  before 
said  with  reference  to  the  Pedagogue.  L.  i.  c.  8.  See  p.  34.  We  find 
the  same  illustration.  CXXXVII.  1.  Compare  also  cci.xxx.  19,  with 
ccccxxin.  13.     See  L.  2.  ccccxcn.  22.     L.  4.   di.xvii.  et  seq. 

-  ccccxxiii.  28. 

3  ccccxxiv.  13.     Compare  L.  2.  cccclxxii.  25.   cccclxxiii.  26. 

4  ccccxxiv.  27.  Philosopher  is  the  last  in  the  list  of  titles  given  to  Moses 
by  Clement,   ccccxvi.  10. 
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understanding,  displaying  the  substance  of  everything  purely 
and  without  mixture ;  or  it  is  the  power  which  distinguishes 
between  the  genera  {yzvrj)  of  things,  and  thence  descends  to 
individuals,  and  causes  each  to  appear  simply  as  it  is.  Where- 
fore it  alone  leads  to  true  wisdom ;  which  is  a  Divine  power, 
knowing  things  as  they  really  are,  attaining  to  perfection,  and 
exempt  from  all  affections  (ttcWous),  not,  however,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Saviour,  Who,  by  the  Divine  Word,  removes 
from  the  eye  of  the  soul  the  film  of  ignorance  spread  over  it 
by  evil  conversation,  and  restores  it  to  a  healthy  state,  that  we 
may  distinguish  between  God  and  man.  He  it  is  who  shows 
us  how  to  know  ourselves,  and  reveals  the  Father  of  the 
universe  to  whom  He  will,  as  far  as  human  nature  is  able  to 
comprehend  Him." — Clement l  afterwards  says,  "  that  the  law 
may  be  considered  under  three  points  of  view,  either  as 
manifesting  a  sign  (a  miraculous  communication),  or  as  laying 
down  precepts  for  a  good  life,  or  as  predicting  future  events." 


Having  in  the  first  book  described  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  Stromata,  and  while  he  justified  his  frequent  references 
to  the  Greek,  established  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
philosophy,  Clement  begins  the  second  with  stating  the  sub- 
jects which  he  shall  discuss,  and  repeating  the  charge  against 
the  Greeks  of  having  stolen  from  the  barbarous  philosophy 
many  miraculous  narratives,  and  many  doctrines  of  the  highest 
importance  concerning  faith,  wisdom,  knowledge,  hope,  charity, 
repentance,  temperance,  and  the  fear  of  God.  The  Greek 
philosophers  particularly  imitated  the  hidden,  or  symbolical 
and  enigmatical  part  of  the  barbarous  philosophy,  as  the  most 
useful,  or  rather  most  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
One  of  his  objects,  Clement  says,  "  will  be  to  reply  to  the 
accusations  of  the  Greeks,  by  appealing  to  Scripture ;  in  the 
hope  that  the  Jews  may  be  led  on,  from  what  they  now 
believe,  to  faith  in  Him  in  Whom  they  do  not  believe ;  and 
the  Greeks  may  become  ashamed  of  their  calumnious  attacks, 
by  learning  what  the  Christian  doctrines  really  are." — Clement 
disclaims  all  attempts  to  win  the  assent  of  his  readers  by  a 
1  ccccxxvi.  4. 
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studied  style.  "  The  barbarous  philosophy,"  1  he  continues, 
"which  we  follow,  is  perfect  and  true.  It  embraces  the  con- 
templation both  of  sensible  objects,  and  of  those  which  are 
comprehended  by  the  understanding.  Studied  in  conjunction 
with  a  good  life,  it  conducts  us,  through  that  wisdom  which 
is  the  artificer  of  all  things,  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe, 
Who  is  difficult  to  be  seized  or  apprehended,  receding  con- 
tinually and  going  to  a  greater  distance  from  him  who  follows 
after.  The  same  (God),  an  ineffable  wonder,  is  at  once  afar 
off  and  nearest  to  us.  '  I  am  a  God  at  hand,'  says  the  Lord. 
Afar  off,  with  respect  to  His  essence  or  nature ;  for  how  can 
.  that  which  is  created  be  near  to  that  which  is  uncreated  ? 
But  near  in  power,  which  comprehends  all  things  in  its 
bosom.  The  power  of  God  is  always  present  to  us,  either 
superintending,  or  benefiting,  or  instructing  us."  After  some 
further  remarks  on  the  Divine  nature,  Clement  -  says,  that  they 
alone  who  are  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  can  attain  to  the 
understanding  of  Divine  truth,  through  the  medium  of  faith, 
which  he  defines  "  a  voluntary  anticipation,  the  assent  of 
piety,  '  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.' "  He  3  then  shows  that  the  notions  of  faith 
entertained  by  Basilides  and  the  Valentinians,  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  an  inevitable  necessity,  and  subverted  the  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong.  He4  says  that  "truth 
has  reference  to  sensation,  understanding,  knowledge,  and 
opinion ;  that  in  the  natural  order  understanding  has  the 
precedence ;  but  with  respect  to  ourselves,  sensation :  and 
the  essence  of  knowledge  is  composed  of  sensation  and  under- 
standing 1  but  evidence  (to  ivapyh)  is  common  both  to  sensa- 
tion and  understanding.  Sensation  is  the  basis  of  knowledge  ; 
faith,  making  its  way  through  sensible  objects,  leaves  opinion 
behind ;  hastening  on  to  that  which  is  free  from  falsehood,  it 
rests  in  the  truth.     Should  any  one 5  say  that  knowledge  is 

1  ccccxxx.  37.  -  ccccxxxii.  iS,  36. 

3  ccccxxxiii.  31.     Compare  L.  5.   dcxliv.  38. 

*  CCCCXXXV.  9-  rurtrdpaiv  Je  ovr&iv,  \t  oi;  to  aXytli;'  a.lo-6no-lu>;,  vou,  \-7rnrrr,fj.rl:, 
vtro\r,^iu>c. 

5  This  was  the  definition  of  the  philosophers.  See  ccccxxxiii.  16. 
ccccliv.  9.  cccclxviii.  27.  L.  4.  dcxxix.  1 1.  But  the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  knowledge  here  spoken  of  is  not  that  of  the  Gnostic,  yvutri:, 
but  l-xio-TY.pn  as  opposed  to  Vo\a.  Clement  distinguishes  between  £W7«/*(i 
and  yvuo-is.  cccclxviii.  41.     See  also  L.  3.   DXXXI.  24.     L.  4.   dlxxxi. 
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demonstration  by  reason,  let  him  be  told  that  first  principles 
admit  not  of  demonstration ;  they  can  be  known  neither  by 
art  nor  prudence  (cfrpovrjo-ei).  l  Unbelievers  refer  all  things  to 
sense,  thinking  that  nothing  exists  but  that  which  may  be 
touched  and  handled,  and  making  no  distinction  between 
body  and  essence." 

Clement2  proceeds  to  state  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and 
Epicurus  respecting  faith  ;  and  then 3  resumes  his  old  topic, 
that  the  Greeks  stole  their  doctrines  from  Moses.  He  i  next 
shows  that  in  Christ  were  united  all  the  qualities  which  the 
Stoics  ascribed  to  their  wise  man — that  He  possessed  true 
beauty,  was  a  king,  was  rich,  a  priest,  a  lawgiver,  of  noble 
birth.  Returning  to  the  subject  of  faith,  he  5says  that  "it 
would  be  absurd  in  the  admirers  of  Pythagoras,  who  deemed 
it  sufficient  to  allege  in  confirmation  of  what  they  advanced, 
that  he  had  said  it — that  it  would  be  absurd  in  them  to 
distrust  the  only  Teacher  Who  was  worthy  of  credit,  God  the 
only  Saviour,  and  to  require  from  Him  proofs  of  what  He 
taught." 

St.  Paul,  in  Rom.  x.  14,  15,  6  traces  faith  through  hearing 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  the  Son  of  God.  "  What  stronger  demonstration  can 
we  have  than  the  word  of  the  Lord  ?  But  in  order  that  the 
word  may  have  its  due  operation,  there  must  be  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer  an  aptitude  to  receive  it ;  the  best  instruction  is 
of  no  avail,  unless  it  is  received  by  the  learner.  '  Some  have 
both  the  inclination  and  the  power ;  some  only  the  inclina- 
tion :  to  will  is  an  act  of  the  soul ;  but  we  cannot  act  without 
the  body.  Nor  are  we  to  estimate  actions  by  the  event  alone  ; 
we  must  judge  by  the  choice  of  the  individual,  whether  he  has 
chosen  readily,  whether  he  has  repented  of  his  sins,  whether 
he  understands  and  recognises  his  error,  and  has  changed  his 

26.  L.  6.  dcclxix.  8.  between  Witfrtifuf  and  <ro<pla..  L.  4.  dlxvii. 
2.  DCXXXVIII.  28.  P.  L.  2.  C.  2.  CLXXXI.  26.  We  find  ivitrrnp.*; 
yvatrrixvs.  L.  6.  DCCXXXVI.  12.  DCCCXXV.  6.  DCCCXXIII.  34,  and 
definitions  of  caipia  in  P.  L.  2.  c.  2.  clxxi.  27.  S.  L.  1.  cccxxxm.  6. 
L.  4.    DCXXXVIII.  28.      L.  6.    DCCLXVIII.   I.    DCCCVII.  43. 

1  ccccxxxvi.  2.  -  ccccxxxvi.  21.  3  ccccxxxix.  1. 

4  ccccxxxiii.  15.  b  ccccxli.  25.  G  ccccxlii.  18. 

7  ccccxliii.  13. 
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sentiments \  for  repentance  is  tardy  knowledge ;  innocence 
from  the  first  is  knowledge.  Repentance,  then,  is  an  amend- 
ment through  faith ;  for  unless  a  man  believes  that  to  be  sin 
in  which  he  was  before  implicated,  he  will  not  change ;  and 
unless  he  believes  that  punishment  hangs  over  the  trans- 
gressor, and  that  salvation  is  the  portion  of  him  who  lives 
agreeably  to  the  commandments,  he  will  not  change.  Hope 
also  results  from  faith."  Having  again  noticed  the  definition 
of  faith  given  by  Basilides,  Clement :  proceeds  to  define 
opinion,  unbelief,  incredulity,  faith,  expectation,  confidence, 
2 good-will  (ewoia).  He  then  says  that  ''the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  pertains  to  Christians,  who  are  Israelites,  believing 
not  through  signs  and  wonders,  but  through  hearing. — yThe 
covenants,  which  are  two  in  name  and  time,  adapted  to  the 
different  ages  and  progress  of  the  people  of  God,  are  one  in 
power ;  both  the  old  and  the  new  being  given  by  one  God 
through  His  Son."  This  assertion  Clement  confirms  by  a 
reference  to  Rom.  i.  17.  4  "  Faith  is  not  to  be  disparaged  as  a 
common  and  vulgar  quality.  Whether  founded  on  love,  or, 
as  they  who  disparage  it  say,  on  fear,  it  is  a  Divine  gift. — It  is 
a  Divine  change  when  unbelief  becomes  belief,  and  men  believe 
in  hope  and  fear.  Faith  appears  to  be  the  first  inclination 
(veC'trts)  towards  salvation :  then  follow  fear  and  hope  and 
repentance,  which  growing  up  together  with  temperance  and 
patience,  lead  us  on  to  love  and  knowledge.  Faith  is  the 
first  element  of  knowledge,  preceding  all  its  other  elements, 
being  as  necessary  to  the  Gnostic  as  respiration  is  to  life.  As 
we  cannot  live  without  the  four  elements,  neither  can  we 
attain  knowledge  without  faith  :  faith  then  is  the  basis  of 
truth." 

"  Some  5  heretics  disparaged  the  law,  because  it  addressed 
itself  to  the  fears  of  man.  For  fear,  they  said,  is  an  irrational 
affection  of  the  mind.  But  how,"  Clement  asks,  "can  fear  be 
irrational,  when  the  commandment  is  given  by  the  Word  or 
reason  ?  That  fear  must  be  rational,  which  is  an  avoiding  of 
that    which    is    hurtful,  whence    springs    repentance    for   past 

1  ccccxliv.  1. 

2  ccccxliv.  14.     Compare  P.  L.  I.  c.  II.  ci.vi.  7. 

3  Compare  cccci.xxvi.  iS.     L.  3.   dvii.  11.  nxni.  30. 

4  ccccxlv.  4.  5  ccccxlvi.  1. 
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transgressions.  'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.'  The  heretics  who  denied  that  the  law  is  good, 
urged  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  '  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin.'  But  the  law,"  Clement  l  replies,  "did  not  cause,  it 
only  declared  sin  ;  by  commanding  what  is  to  be  done,  it 
reproved  that  which  is  not  to  be  done.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  good  man  to  point  out  that  which  is  salutary,  and  that 
which  is  injurious.  The  law  must  be  good  which  was 
given  as  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ,  in  order  that 
being  chastened  by  fear  we  might  turn  to  perfection  through 
Christ." 

Clement2  proceeds  to  refute  the  interpretations  put  upon 
the  text,  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom," 
by  Basilides  and  Valentinus.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord,"3  he 
says,  "leads  to  repentance  and  to  hope."  He  then  defines 
hope,  charity,  hospitality,  philanthropy,  friendly  affection 
(<f>i\oo-TopyLa),  brotherly  love.  "The  Jews,"  he  4  says,  "mis- 
took the  meaning  of  the  law  by  attending  only  to  the  letter ; 
they  did  not  believe  in  it  as  predicting  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  obeyed  it  through  fear,  not  through  affection  and  faith ; 
they  did  not  perceive  that  Christ  was  the  end  of  the  law.  But 
the  goodness  of  God  was  manifested  even  in  their  rejection  ; 
for  their  rejection  was  accompanied  by  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles."  Clement 5  thus  describes  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian to  knowledge  :  "  Faith  becomes  hope  through  repentance, 
as  does  fear  through  faith ;  perseverance  and  exercise  in  these, 
united  with  instruction,  are  perfected  into  charity ;  and  charity 
is  perfected  into  knowledge.  Wisdom  is  the  power  of  God, 
which  teaches  the  truth  ;  and  thence  is  derived  the  perfection 
of  knowledge." 

"  Three 6  qualifications  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Gnostic  :  contemplation ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  command- 
ments ;  the  ability  to  form  good  men.  The  "'  frequent  repeti- 
tion in  Scripture  of  the  words,  '  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,' 
admonishes  us  quietly  to  seek  God,  and  to  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  know  Him  ;  this  is  the  highest  contemplation, 


1  ccccxlvii.  17.                     "  ccccxlviii.  3. 

:!  ccccl.  22. 

4  ccccli.  26.                           B  cccclii.  25. 

'  ccccliii.  16.     Compare  L.  7.  dcccxzx.  30. 
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the  l  true  knowledge,  which  is  immutably  founded  on  reason. 
This  is  the  only  knowledge  of  wisdom,  from  which  good 
works  are  inseparable."  Clement  then  -  distinguishes  faith 
into  two  kinds  :  that  of  knowledge  (iiria-Trj/jiovLKr]),  and  that 
of  opinion  (8o£ao-nK?/).  He  makes  a  similar  distinction  with 
respect  to  demonstration.  "  Christians  possess  the  only  true 
demonstration,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Divine  Scriptures  and 
the  heaven  -  taught  wisdom.  The  demonstration  of  opinion 
is  human,  and  founded  on  rhetorical  arguments  and  logical 
syllogisms.  That  from  above  is  knowledge."  Clement  then 
runs  into  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  Exodus  xvi.  36.  "  Now 
an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah,"  or  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  "of  three  measures;"  which  three  measures 
Clement 3  states  to  be  "  sensation,  the  measure  of  objects 
of  sense  ;  speech  or  reason,  of  4  names  and  words  ;  the  under- 
standing or  mind,  of  things  which  are  perceived  by  it.  This 
is  the  true  and  just  measure,  by  which  is  measured  the  decad,5 
of  which  man  consists— the  body  and  soul,  the  five  senses,  the 
power  of  speech  ;  the  seminal  power,  and  the  cogitative  or 
spiritual  power."  The  last  power  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  other  nine  that  the  Creator  does  to  the  creation,  which 
Clement,  or  rather  Philo,  divides  into  nine  parts,  the  four 
elements  (constituting  one),  the  seven  planets,  and  the  fixed 
sphere.  Then  follows  a  comparison  between  the  true  and  the 
Pseudo-Gnostic. 

"  Faith  6  applies  to  the  past  and  future,  and  is  thus  connected 
with  memory  and  hope ;  we  believe  that  past  events  have  been, 
and  that  future  events  will  be.  Fear  7  becomes  faith  first,  and 
afterwards  love ;  not,  however,  such  a  fear  as  men  have  of  a 
wild  beast,  which  they  fear  and  hate ;  but  as  they  have  of  a 
parent,  whom  they  fear  and  love  ;  faith  is  not  predicated  of 
the  present,  but  persuasion  or  assurance."  Clement,  in  pur- 
suing this  argument,  8  says,  that  our  assent  is  entirely  in  our 
own  power. 

1  See  Note  5,  p.  77.  -  ccccliv.  18. 

s  This  fanciful  interpretation  is  borrowed  from  Philo  de  Congr.  quserend. 
erudit.  gratia. 

4  sn/<«™»  x.ai  ftiftiruv,  nouns  and  verbs. 

5  Clement  describes  this  Decad  somewhat  differently.     L.  6.  dcccviii.  5. 
,;  cccclvii.  12.  7  See  p.  So.  8  cccclviii.  9. 
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Clement  next  l  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  repentance,  and 
points  out  the  dangerous  condition  of  those  who  are  continually 
repenting  and  relapsing  into  sin.  -  "  The  Gentile,  who  em- 
braces the  Gospel,  once  receives  the  remission  of  his  sins  ;  but 
he  who  afterwards  sins  and  then  repents,  even  if  he  obtains 
pardon,  ought  to  feel  shame,  because  he  is  not  again  washed 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  He  who  is  regenerated  in  the  Spirit 
ought  to  quit  his  former  mode  of  life  ;  that  is,  he  ought  not 
again  to  be  involved  in  the  same  transgression,  and  again  to 
repent.  For  repeatedly  to  ask  forgiveness  on  account  of 
repeated  offences  is  not  repentance,  but  a  show  of  repentance." 
Clement  3  defines  appetite  a  movement  of  the  mind  towards 
some  object,  or  from  it ;  passion  an  excessive  appetite,  over- 
stepping the  bounds  set  by  reason.  All  the  passions  are 
irrational  affections.  Having  stated  that  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience are  voluntary,  he  4  says,  that  which  is  involuntary 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  judgment.  He  then  points  out 
the  various  modes  in  which  men  may  act  involuntarily.  God 
looks  not  merely  at  the  action,  but  at  the  intent  of  the  agent. 
That  5  which  is  voluntary  is  either  by  appetite,  by  choice,  or 
by  deliberate  intention.  Clement  then  states  in  what  a^apT-q^a, 
aTvxqfia.,  and  dStKTy/xa  differ  from  each  other. 

The  °  Valentinians  seem  to  have  objected  against  ascribing 
joy  and  grief,  which  are  human  affections,  to  God.  Clement 
replies,  "that  the  Divine  nature  cannot  be  described  as  it 
really  is.  The  prophets  have  spoken  to  us,  fettered  as  we  are 
by  the  flesh,  according  to  our  ability  to  receive  their  saying, 
the  Lord  accommodating  Himself  to  human  weakness  for  our 
salvation.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  he  who  obeys  the  com- 
mandments, and  repents  of  his  sins,  should  be  saved  ;  we 
then  rejoice  on  account  of  our  salvation  ;  and  the  Lord,  speak- 
ing through  the  prophets,  has  appropriated  to  Himself  our  joy. 
— God"  has  no  natural  (c^vo-lk^v)  relation  to  us,  as  the  founders 
of  the  heresies  assert,  whether  He  formed  us  out  of  nothing  (ii< 
jj.rj  ovTdiv),  or  out  of  matter ;  since  the  former  has  no  existence, 
and  the  latter  is  in  every  respect  different  from  God ;  unless 
some  one  should  venture  to  assert  that  we  are  part  of  God,  and 
of  the  same  essence  (o/xoovaiovs)  with  Him  j  and  I  understand 

1  cccclix.  26.  -'  cccclx.  1.  3  cccclx.  31.  4  cccclxi.  3. 

5  cccclxii.  1.  6  cccclx vi.  28.         7  cccclxvii.  37. 
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not  how  he  who  knows  God  can  bear  to  hear  such  an  assertion, 
when  he  contemplates  our  life,  and  the  evils  in  which  we  are 
involved.  Were  this  the  case,  God  would  in  part  sin  (ju.epiKws), 
if  the  parts  of  the  whole  go  to  complete  the  whole  ;  but  if  they 
do  not  go  towards  its  completion,  they  are  not  parts.  But 
God,  being  by  His  nature  rich  in  pity,  in  His  goodness  watches 
over  us,  who  are  neither  parts  of  Him,  nor  His  children  by 
nature. — The  riches  of  God's  mercy  are  manifested  in  this — 
that  He  calls  to  the  adoption  of  sons,  those  who  belong  not  to 
Him  in  essence  or  nature,  but  simply  in  being  the  work  of  His 
will." 

Having  defined  knowledge  (e7n.crn7p.77),  Clement *  proceeds 
to  say,  that  "  whatever  we  do  not,  we  do  not  either  through 
want  of  inclination,  or  ability,  or  both.  We  wish  to  be  as  the 
Lord,  but  have  not  the  ability  to  be  :  '  the  disciple  cannot  be 
above  his  Master ; '  it  is  sufficient  that  we  be  as  our  Master  ; 
not  in  essence,  since  it  is  impossible  for  that  which  is  by  adop- 
tion to  be  equal  in  essence  to  that  which  is  by  nature  ;  but 
in  becoming  immortal,  in  attaining  to  the  contemplation  of 
things  as  they  really  are,  in  being  called  sons,  and  in  seeing 
the  Father  2  in  Himself.  The  inclination  precedes ;  for  the 
reasoning  or  rational  faculties  are  the  ministers  of  the  inclina- 
tion ;  in  the  Gnostic  the  inclination,  the  judgment,  the  exercise, 
are  one  and  the  same." 

The  Greeks  derived  their  notions  of  moral  virtue  from  Moses. 
This  Clement3  proves  by  references  to  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  inculcating  justice,  liberality,  brotherly  love,  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  kind  treatment  of  animals,  and  other 
virtues.  He  4  says,  incidentally,  "  that  he  who  possesses  one 
virtue  as  a  Gnostic  (yrtoo-ruaos),  possesses  all  by  mutual  relation. 
0  This  is  he  who  is  '  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness,'  the 
Gnostic,  who  imitates  God  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  omitting 
nothing  which  can  contribute  to  the  likeness,  being  continent, 

1  cccclxix.  2.      See  Note  5,  p.  77. 

-   So  I  translate  xcci  rov  Tra-'ipu.  a<ri  tuv  elxilaiv  xa^opav  ftowv. 

'•'  cccclxix.  23. 

4  cccclxx.  32.  The  whole  passage,  in  which  Clement  describes  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  virtues  on  each  other,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

0  cccclxxx.  11.  Compare  C.  xciv.  26.  P.  L.  1.  c.  12.  clvi.  25. 
L.  3.  c.  12.  cccxi.  6.     S.  L.  2.  ccccxcix.  22. 
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forbearing,  just ;  king  (/Jao-iXeiW)  of  his  passions,  communi- 
cating what  he  has,  doing  good  by  word  and  deed,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  1  The  likeness  to  God  (to  ko.t  duova  kcu 
o/jlolwo-lv)  refers  not  to  the  body,  for  that  which  is  mortal  cannot 
be  likened  to  that  which  is  immortal;  but  to  the  understanding 
and  reason,  by  which  the  Lord  appropriately  seals  the  likeness 
in  doing  good  and  in  governing." 

2  "  Patience  and  endurance  of  suffering  are  also  qualities 
through  which  the  Gnostic  will  acquire  exemption  from  passion 
(uTrdOtLav),  and  will  approach  to  the  resemblance  of  God. — 
When  tempted  he  will  bless,  like  the  noble  Job;  like  Jonas, 
he  will  pray  when  swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  his  faith  will 
restore  him  to  prophesy  to  the  Ninevites  :  if  he  is  shut  up 
with  lions,  he  will  tame  their  savageness ;  if  he  is  cast  into 
the  fire,  he  will  be  refreshed  with  dew,  but  will  not  be  burned  ; 
he  will  bear  testimony  (/xapTvprjo-ei),  by  night,  by  day,  in  word, 
in  life,  in  conversation ;  conversing  and  dwelling  with  the  Lord 
in  the  spirit,  he  will  remain  pure  in  flesh,  pure  in  heart,  holy 
in  speech.  '  The  world,'  he  says,  '  is  crucified  to  him,  and 
he  to  the  world.'  He  bearing  about  the  cross  of  the  Saviour, 
follows  the  steps  of  the  Lord,  like  unto  God  3  becoming  a 
Saint  of  Saints."  Clement  next  enlarges  in  praise  of  temper- 
ance, and  inveighs  against  pleasure.  He  i  then  explains  the 
manner  in  which  the  demons  act  upon  the  souls  of  men,  and 
seduce  them  into  error.  He  5  defends  the  law  against  the 
charge  of  severity  which  some  brought  against  it,  because  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  fears  of  man  ;  it  does  this  in  order  to 
secure  to  them  exemption  from  anxiety  by  deterring  them 
from  unlawful  pleasures.  "To  those,"  he  °  says,  "who  are 
inclined  to  sin,  truth  appears  harshness  ;  and  he  who  will 
not  join  them  in  their  sinful  practices  appears  destitute  of 
sympathy." 

1  cccclxxxiii.  33.  2  cccclxxxiv.  3. 

3  See  ccccxciv.  28.  with  reference  to  Ps.  lxxxii.  1.  "God  standeth 
in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  he  judgeth  among  the  gods,"  or  as  it 
stands  in  the  Septuagint,  \v  (i'uru  l\  hob;  Siaxplm.  Clement  asks,  "What 
gods?  Those  who  are  superior  to  pleasure  and  passion  ;  those  who  know 
what  they  do  ;  the  Gnostics,  who  have  overcome  the  world. "  He  makes 
similar  applications  of  Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  7  ;  Rom.  viii.  9. 

4  cccclxxxvii.  7-  5  ccccxcii.  II.     See  p.  79. 
6  ccccxciv.  2. 
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Having  l  enumerated  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  re- 
specting happiness  (to  tcAos),  Clement 2  says  that  "  the  purpose 
of  the  Christian  Gnostic  is  to  attain  to  an  end  which  is  without 
end,  obeying  the  commandments  (that  is,  obeying  God),  and 
living  conformably  to  them,  unrebukeable  (uve7n.A.7p-TW9,  1  Tim. 
vi.  14),  and  endued  with  knowledge  (eTrtcrTT/^toVws,  Jas.  iii.  13), 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Will.  That  end  is  to 
assimilate  ourselves,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  right  reason, 
and  to  be  restored  to  perfect  adoption  through  the  Son.  and 
continually  to  glorify  the  Father  through  the  great  High  Priest, 
Who  has  condescended  to  call  us  brethren  and  fellow-heirs. 
The  Apostle  in  his3  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  concisely  describes 
the  end,  when  he  says,  '  Now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and 
become  servants  to  God,  you  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life.'  4The  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
the  object  of  faith  is  a  resemblance  to  God,  as  far  as  man  can 
unite  justice  and  holiness  with  prudence  ;  and  that  the  end  is 
a  restoration  of  the  promise  through  faith,  is  not  different  from 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  indeed  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament." 

Clement5  next  treats  of  marriage,  which  he  defines  the 
union  of  a  man  and  woman  according  to  the  law,  in  order  to 
have  legitimate  children.  To  the  question,  whether  a  man 
ought  to  marry,  he  answers  that  every  man  ought  not  to 
marry,  but  regard  must  be  had  to  time,  and  person,  and  age. 
Having  recapitulated  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  for 
and  against  marriage,  he  brings  forward  the  c  usual  arguments 
in  favour  of  it,  drawn  from  the  distinction  of  sexes  ;  from  the 
blessing  pronounced  by  God  on  our  first  parents,  "  Increase 
and  multiply;"  from  the  necessity  of  marriage  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  human  race.     The  7  liability  to   disease  con- 

1  ccccxcv.  22.  -  d.  33.  3  vi.  22. 

4  Compare  d.  7,  with  dii.  8.  5  dii.  14. 

6  Some  seem  to  have  deemed  marriage  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Gnostic.  Clement  puts  the  following  argument  into  the  mouth  of 
one  who  held  this  opinion:  "He  who  is  childless  does  not  reach  his 
natural  perfection,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  substitute  a  successor  in  his 
own  place  ;  for  he  is  perfect  who  causes  to  exist  one  like  to  himself ;  or 
rather,  who  sees  that  one  do  the  same  :  that  is,  when  he  who  is  begotten 
arrives  at  the  same  natural  condition  as  he  who  begat."     Dill.  31. 

7  div.  9. 
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stitutes  another  argument  in  favour  of  marriage ;  for  the  care 
and  persevering  attention  of  a  wife  surpasses  the  assiduity  of 
other  relations  and  friends,  and  she  is  described  in  Scripture 
as  a  help  meet  for  man.  In  old  age  also  the  married  man  has 
a  wife  to  take  care  of,  and  children  to  support  him.  Another 
argument *  urged  by  Clement  is,  that  if  the  loss  of  any  object 
is  an  evil,  the  possession  of  it  must  be  good ;  but  the  loss  of 
children  is  the  greatest  of  evils ;  consequently  the  possession 
of  them  is  a  great  good.  Throughout  this  discussion  Clement 
says  nothing  in  disparagement  of  marriage,  but  2  affirms  ex- 
pressly that  Scripture  counsels  men  to  marry. 


Having  described  the  manner  in  which  the  Gnostic  character 
is  gradually  formed,  and  the  qualifications  necessary  to  its 
perfection,  and  having  shown  that  the  state  of  marriage  is  not 
incompatible  with  it,  Clement  proceeds  in  the  third  book  to 
examine  the  opinions  of  the  Pseudo-Gnostics,  Basilides  and 
Valentinus,  respecting  marriage.  He  then 3  expresses  his  own 
opinion.  "We  esteem,"  he  says,  "chastity  blessed,  as  well  as 
those  on  whom  this  gift  is  conferred  by  God  ;  we  admire  a 
single  marriage,  and  the  decorous  gravity  attached  to  it ; 
saying,  however,  that  we  ought  to  sympathize  with  each  other, 
and  '  bear  each  other's  burdens,  lest  he  who  thinks  that  he 
stands  should  himself  fall.'  With  respect  to  a  second 
marriage,  the  Apostle  says,  '  If  thou  burnest,  marry.'  " 

Clement  proceeds  to  detail  the  sentiments  of  Carpocrates, 
Marcion,  and  others  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  marriage,  and 
to  condemn  the  licentiousness  of  many  of  their  tenets.  He  4 
says  that  "  the  heretics  might  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
those  who  taught  the  indifference  of  human  actions,  and  those 
who  inculcated  continence,  but  impiously  and  through  enmity 
to  the  Creator." — Against  the  former  he  argues  that,  "if  all 

1  dv.  12. 

-  on   Ss    yafiiTv    fi    Vpatph  crvf/.fcovXivii,     oio'i     x.ty't<fra.ir6m    stotj    ty,;   trvZ,vyia; 

WiTf'tiru,  &»nxpvi  tof&afo<rs7.  Clement  then  proceeds  to  quote  Matt,  v.  32. 
DVI.  31. 

3  dxi.  13  4  dxxix.  15. 
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modes  of  life  are  different,  we  are  manifestly  at  liberty  to 
choose  a  life  of  continence. — A  lover  of  pleasure  gratifies  his 
body  ;  but  a  temperate  man  delivers  his  soul,  which  is  the 
mistress  of  the  body,  from  passions.  If1  all  things  are  lawful, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  being  disappointed  of  our  hope  through 
wicked  actions,  we  might  have  a  pretence  for  living  wickedly. 
But  since  a  happy  life  is  pointed  out  to  us  through  precepts, 
at  which  (life)  we  ought  all  to  aim — following  whithersoever 
the  Word  may  lead  us,  neither  perverting  anything  that  has 
been  said,  nor  neglecting  even  the  smallest  part  of  that  which 
is  befitting — if  we  shall  fail  to  attain  to  that  life,  we  must 
necessarily  fall  into  eternal  evil.  They,  therefore,  who  follow 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  by  which  all  direct  their  way  who  trust 
that  they  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  assimilated  to  God — they 
must  not  live  indifferently,  but  purify  themselves  from  pleasures 
and  desires,  and  watch  over  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  by  it  they 
perseveringly  proceed  to  that  which  is  alone  divine.  For  the 
understanding,  being  pure  and  free  from  all  wickedness,  is  in 
some  measure  capable  of  receiving  the  power  of  God,  the 
Divine  image  being  again  raised  up  in  it."  Clement 2  says, 
"  that  knowledge  (yj/wo-ts)  is  not  mere  speech,  but  a  certain 
Divine  science  (e7ri<xr?7/z?;),  and  that  light  which  springs  up  in 
the  soul  from  obedience  to  the  commandments,  which  makes  all 
things  manifest  in  their  very  origin,  and  prepares  man  to  know 
himself,  and  teaches  him  to  reach  unto  God  ;  for  knowledge 
is  in  the  understanding,  what  the  eye  is  in  the  body." 

Clement  next  replies  to  those  heretics  who  inculcated 
continence,  and  forbade  marriage,  impiously  and  through 
hostility  to  the  Creator.  They  appear  to  have  appealed  to 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  which  he  examines  separately. 
"The  end  of  the  law,"  he  3says,  "is  to  lead  men  from  un- 
righteousness to  righteousness,  by  means  of  chaste  marriages, 
and  procreation  of  children,  and  holy  life.  The  Lord  came, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law;  not  to  fulfil  it  as  if  it 
were  defective,  but  to  accomplish  the  prophecies  in  the  law 
by  His  appearance  ;  since  the  right  course  of  life  was  pro- 
claimed to  those  who  lived  righteously  before  the  lawr  through 
the  Word.  The  majority  of  mankind,  not  knowing  what  con- 
tinence is,  live  to  the  body,  not  to  the  spirit ;  but  we  ought 

1  dxxx.  18.  2  dxxxi.  23.  3  dxxxii.  15. 
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to  be  sanctified  not  only  in  the  Spirit,  but  in  the  life  and  con- 
versation also,  and  in  the  body. — l  They  who  abstain  from 
marriage,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  received  the  resurrec- 
tion, ought  also  to  abstain  from  eating  and  drinking ;  for  God 
will  destroy  both  the  belly  and  meats  in  the  resurrection. — 
As  humility  is  a  gentleness  of  mind,  not  a  maceration  (kclkov- 
Xux)  of  the  body,  so  continence  is  a  virtue  of  the  soul,  not 
manifest,  but  in  secret."  Some  of  the  -  heretics  appear  to 
have  defended  their  opinion  by  appealing  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  Who  was  not  married,  and  possessed  nothing  in  this 
world.  Clement  answers,  "that  Christ  had  His  own  bride,  the 
Church  ;  then  He  was  not  a  common  man,  and  consequently 
wanted  no  helpmate  in  the  flesh  ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for 
Him  to  beget  children,  as  He  remains  for  ever,  and  is  the  only 
Son  of  God."  Clement 3  further  shows  "  that  the  practice  of 
just  men  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  under  the  New,  was  in  this  respect  the  same.  All 
thankfully  partook  of  the  bounty  of  the  Author  of  nature. — 
In  i  like  manner  we  are  not  forbidden  to  acquire  wealth,  but 
to  acquire  it  unjustly  and  insatiably.  The  ~°  continence  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  professed  to  struggle  against  con- 
cupiscence, and  not  to  minister  to  it  in  act ;  but  Christian 
continence  professes  not  even  to  desire  ;  so  that  we  do  not 
merely  refrain  from  gratifying  our  desires,  but  do  not  even 
desire ;  but  this  continence  can  only  be  obtained  through  the 
grace  of  God. — As  to  be  well  is  better  than  to  be  ill,  and  to 
talk  about  health ;  so  to  be  light,  is  better  than  to  talk  about 
light ;  and  the  continence  according  to  the  truth  better  than 
that  taught  by  the  philosophers. — Our  rule  with  regard  to 
marriage,  food,  and  everything  else,  should  be,  not  to  be 
the  slaves  of  concupiscence,  but  to  desire  only  what  is 
necessary." 

Returning  to  the  heretics,  who  taught  the  indifference  of 
human  actions,  Clement 6  shows  "  that  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  sanctification  of  man,  to  render  him  chaste  instead  of 
unchaste,  temperate  instead  of  intemperate,  just  instead  of 
unjust."    Reasoning  on  a  passage  which  he  had  before  quoted 

1  dxxxiii.  10. 

-  dxxxiii.  22.     These  heretics  called  marriage  teftua.. 

8  dxxxv.  i.  4  dxxxvii.  io.  3  dxxxvii.  29.  6  dxxxix.  33. 
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from  an  l  apocryphal  gospel,  Clement  says,  "  that  destruction 
in  death  is  necessarily  consequent  upon  generation,  and  that 
these  must  continue  until  the  perfect  separation  and  restora- 
tion of  the  election,  by  which  the  essences  now  mixed  up  in 
the  world  shall  be  restored  to  their  proper  and  kindred  place." 
He  adds,  "  that  Scripture  speaks  of  man  in  two  senses,  the 
visible  man,  and  the  soul  ;  and  again,  the  man  who  is  saved, 
and  the  man  who  is  not ;  for  sin  is  called  the  death  of  the 
soul.  The  separation  of  the  soul  and  body  follows  their  union 
by  a  physical  necessity,  arising  out  of  the  Divine  economy. — 
We  are  at  liberty  either  to  marry  or  to  abstain  from  marriage ; 
a  life  of  celibacy  is  not  of  itself  better  than  a  married  life. 
They  2who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  distraction  of  a  married 
life,  have  remained  single,  have  frequently  become  misan- 
thropic, and  have  failed  in  charity ;  while  others,  who  have 
married,  have  given  themselves  up  to  pleasure,  and  have 
become  like  unto  beasts." 

Clement :J  draws  an  argument  in  favour  of  marriage  from 
Matt,  xviii.  20.  " '  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  The  three  are 
the  man,  the  woman,  and  their  child ;  for  the  woman  is  united 
to  the  man  through  God."  He  proceeds  to  quote  other 
passages  from  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  the  heretics,  who 
rejected  marriage  through  hostility  to  the  Creator  ;  4  observing, 
as  he  goes  on,  "  that  St.  Paul  uniformly  speaks  of  the  God  Who 
gave  the  Gospel  as  the  same  Who  gave  the  law.  5  Marriage 
and  celibacy  have  each  its  peculiar  duties  and  offices. — Let 
every  one,  therefore,  perfectly  perform  his  service  in  the  state 
in  which  he  is  called,  that  he  may  become  free  in  Christ, 
receiving  the  appropriate  reward  of  his  service."     Alluding  to 

1  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,  dxxxix.  45.  Clement  had 
before  quoted  it,  dxxxii.  8.  Salome  asked  our  Saviour,  "  How  long  will 
death  prevail?"  He  answered,  "As  long  as  ye  women  bear  children." 
This  the  heretics  construed  into  a  condemnation  of  marriage.  This 
passage  is  quoted  also  in  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis,  lxvii. 

■  dxli.  35. 

3  dxli.  41.  Clement  gives  other  interpretations  of  the  verse  ;  the  three 
represented  the  Platonic  division  of  the  scrul  into  anger,  appetite,  reason  ; 
or  the  flesh,  soul,  and  spirit  (see  dliii.  20) ;  or  the  vocation  {x>.r,ai$), 
election  {IxXayh),  and  the  race  destined  to  the  highest  honour  (the  Gnostic) ; 
or  the  Jew,  the  Gentile,  and  the  Church  composed  of  both. 

■'  dxliv.  41.  5  dxlvi.  26.     Compare  m.i.  31.  dlv.  22. 
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Tatian,  who  interpreted  the  old  man  to  mean  the  law,  and  the 
new  man  the  gospel,  thence  contending  that  the  law  was  given 
by  another  God,  Clement 1  says,  "  the  same  Man  and  Lord, 
who  makes  old  things  new,  no  longer  allows  polygamy ; 
(formerly  God  required  it,  when  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
and  multiply,)  but  introduces  monogamy  for  the  procreation  of 
children,  and  the  care  of  a  family,  for  which  the  woman  was 
given  as  a  helpmate.  To  some  the  Apostle  concedes  a  second 
marriage,  lest  they  should  burn  ;  since  such  persons  do  not 
sin  according  to  the  Covenant ;  for  a  second  marriage  was  not 
forbidden  by  the  law  ;  but  they  do  not  reach  the  full  perfection 
of  the  Gospel.  He  acquires  heavenly  glory  who  has  power 
over  himself,  and  preserves  unpolluted  the  union  which  was 
dissolved  by  death,  and  willingly  obeys  the  dispensation,  by 
which  he  is  enabled,  without  distraction,  to  attend  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord. — If-  the  Giver  of  the  law  and  of  the 
gospel  is  one  and  the  same,  He  cannot  contradict  Himself. 
For  the  law  lives,  being  spiritual,  when  understood  according 
to  knowledge ;  but  '  we  have  died  to  the  law  through  the  body 
of  Christ,  that  we  may  live  to  another,  to  Him  Who  has  been 
raised  from  the  dead,'  Who  was  foretold  by  the  law,  '  that  we 
may  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God.  Wherefore  the  law  is  holy, 
and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good.'  We  have  died, 
therefore,  to  the  law,  that  is,  to  sin,  which  was  made  manifest 
by  the  law  :  for  the  law  3  does  not  generate,  but  declares  sin, 
by  commanding  that  which  is  to  be  done,  and  forbidding  that 
which  is  not  to  be  done,  thus  convicting  the  sin  which  lies 
beneath,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  be  sin. — 4  All  the  Epistles  of 
the  Apostle,  while  they  inculcate  chastity  and  continence,  and 
contain  various  precepts  respecting  marriage,  the  procreation  of 
children,  the  management  of  households,  nowhere  condemn  a 
chaste  marriage ;  but  preserving  the  consistency  between  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  approve  both  him  who  lives  in  the  married 
state  chastely  and  with  thankfulness  to  God,  and  him  who  lives 
a  life  of  celibacy  as  the  Lord  wills ;  each  choosing  to  remain 
as  he  is  called,  without  offence  or  imperfection." 

Clement D  proceeds  to  notice  the  opinions  of  Julius  Cassianus, 
the  founder  of  the  Docetse,  respecting  marriage,  and  to  examine 

1  dxlviii.  21.      Compare  dliv.  15.  2  dxlix.  14. 

:;  See  p.  79.  4dl.  18.  B  dlii.  38. 
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various  passages  of  Scripture,  which  he  alleged  in  their  support. 
"  If,"  1  continues  Clement,  "  generation  is  evil,  let  them  at 
once  say  that  the  Lord  Who  partook  of  it,  and  the  virgin  who 
bare  Him,  were  involved  in  evil.  2  But  generation  is  holy, 
through  which  the  world,  the  essences,  the  natures,  and  angels, 
and  powers,  and  souls,  and  commandments,  and  the  law,  and 
the  gospel,  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  exist. — 3  Christ  healed 
the  infirmities  of  the  bod)',  as  well  as  of  the  soul;  this  He 
would  not  have  done  if  the  flesh  is  at  enmity  with  the  soul. 
They  4  who  inculcate  continence  out  of  enmity  to  the  Creator, 
act  impiously,  when  they  might  choose  celibacy  agreeably  to 
the  sound  rule  of  piety ;  giving  thanks  for  the  grace  imparted 
to  them,  but  not  abhorring  the  creature,  or  despising  those 
who  marry ;  for  the  world  is  the  work  of  a  Creator,  as  well  as 
celibacy  itself:  but  let  both  (the  married  and  single)  give 
thanks  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  placed,  if  they  know  for 
what  purpose  they  are  placed  in  it."  Clement  charges  those 
who  held  the  opinion  which  he  is  combating  with  leading 
licentious  lives. 


Having  in  the  third  book  shown,  in  opposition  to  the 
Pseudo-Gnostics,  that  the  married  state  is  not  incompatible 
with  Gnostic  perfection,  Clement  begins  the  fourth  book  with 
stating  the  subjects  which  he  means  to  discuss,  and  the  order 
in  which  he  means  to  discuss  them.  He  should  speak  of 
martyrdom  first,  then  describe  the  perfect  Gnostic  •  then  show 
that  it  was  alike  incumbent  on  freemen  and  slaves,  on  men 
and  women,  to  philosophize;  then  treat  of  faith  and  inquiry5 
(■7rept  to?  (rjTetv),  and  of  the  symbolic  system ;  and  having  thus 
completed  the  subject  of  morals,  point  out  summarily  the 
assistance  which  the  Greeks  had  derived  from  the  barbarian 
philosophy.  He  would  then  briefly  produce  passages  of 
Scripture  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  and  Jews ;  and  after- 
wards discuss  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians 
concerning  natural  principles  (to.  7rep!  apx^i'  (favo-ioXoyrflevTa). 
The  next  step  would  be  to  treat  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and 
to  show  that  the  Scriptures  were  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 

1  dlviii.  13.  -  dlix.  15.  3  dlix.  41. 

4  dlx.  6.  5  Compare  L.  5.  dcxlvi.  5. 
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the  Almighty,  and  that  one  God  and  Almighty  Lord  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  law  and  prophets,  and  by  the  gospel.  All 
these  discussions  would  be  only  preliminary  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Gnostic  physiology,  which  depends  on  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  (Kocryxoyovta).  Thence  he  would 
ascend  to  the  consideration  of  Divine  things  {kir\  to  OeoXoyixbi' 
€t8os). 

Having  assigned  his  reason  for  giving  his  work  the  title  of 
the  Stromata,  and  stated  his  expectation  that  few  would  under- 
it,  he  :  says,  "that  man,  like  the  Thessalian  Centaur,  consists 
of  a  rational  and  irrational  part,  a  soul  and  body :  the  body 
cultivates  the  earth,  and  hastens  to  it ;  the  soul  reaches  after 
God,  and  being  instructed  in  the  true  philosophy,  hastens  to 
its  2  kindred  above,  turning  aside  from  the  desires  of  the  body, 
and  from  toil  and  fear. — 3  Death  is  the  union  of  the  soul,  being 
sinful,  with  the  body;  life,  the  separation  from  sin. — The 
separation,  therefore,  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  which  the 
philosopher  practises  throughout  his  life,  produces  the  alacrity 
of  the  Gnostic  to  bear  the  natural  death,  which  is  a  dissolution 
of  the  chains  binding  the  soul  to  the  body."  "'The  world,'" 
he  says,  "  '  is  crucified  to  me,  and  I  to  the  world ;  though  in 
the  flesh,  I  live  as  one  who  has  his  conversation  in  heaven.'" 

"  Hence  the  genuine  Gnostic  is  ready  to  give  up  his  body 
to  him  who  asks  it,  having  first  put  off  the  affections  of  the 
flesh.  He  is  the  true  martyr  or  witness  (fxaprvpci).  He  4  feels 
gratitude  to  him  who  has  afforded  him  a  plea  for  departing 
hence  by  laying  a  snare  for  him,  and  has  given  him  an 
opportunity  which  he  did  not  himself  procure,  of  manifesting 
what  he  is,  to  his  persecutor  by  patience;  to  the  Lord  by  love. 
'  Martyrdom  is  called  perfection  because  it  displays  the  perfect 
work  of  love." — Clement  °  then  combats  the  opinion  of  certain 

1  dlxvii.  20. 

2  0  2s  rw  ovri  (yiffctupi;  rtpcov,  'iv$u.  h  ffvyyiina  rov  tov,  dlxxviil.   20. 

:i  dlxviii.  28.  4  dlxix.  33.  "'  dlxx.  7. 

6  dlxxi.  10.  Yet  he  himself  says,  that  if  confession  to  God  is  martyrdom, 
every  soul  which  unites  purity  of  conversation  to  knowledge  of  God,  and 
obeys  the  commandments,  is  a  martyr  in  life  and  in  word,  whatever  be  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  released  from  the  body  ;  pouring  forth  faith  as  blood, 
through  its  whole  life  and  at  its  departure,  dlxx.  22.  Compare  dlxxxii. 
12.   dlxxxiii.  11.  dxcvi.  17. 
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heretics,  who  affirmed  that  the  true  martyrdom  was  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God ;  and  that  he  who  encountered  death  in 
the  confession  of  Christ  was  a  suicide.  He  also  condemns 
other  heretics,  who,  through  hostility  to  the  Creator,  voluntarily 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  magistrates. 

Having  noticed  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  soul  is 
not  affected  by  the  body,  and  that  health  and  sickness  are 
indifferent,  Clement  1  observes  that  "  the  martyr  chooses 
pleasure  in  expectation,  though  obtained  by  immediate  pain. 
But  as  there  is  pain  in  thirst,  and  pleasure  in  drinking,  the 
antecedent  pain  is  the  cause  of  pleasure;  but  that  which  is 
evil  cannot  be  productive  of  good ;  consequently  neither  pain 
nor  pleasure  is  evil."  Pursuing  the  subject  of  martyrdom,  he'2 
says,  "  that  the  judge  who  compels  us  to  deny  the  beloved, 
proves  who  is  and  who  is  not  the  friend  of  God.  3  We  ought 
to  draw  near  to  the  word  of  salvation,  not  through  the  promise 
of  gifts,  or  through  dread  of  punishment,  but  for  the  good 
itself.  We  shall  then  stand  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sanctuary. 
But  they,  who  think  to  obtain  that  which  is  incorruptible  by 
the  gift  of  that  which  is  corruptible,  are  called  hired  servants  in 
the  parable  of  the  two  brothers.  Here,  too,  we  see  the  dis- 
tinction between  4  the  likeness  and  the  image  :  the  former  live 
according  to  the  likeness  of  the  Saviour  ;  those  on  the  left 
hand  after  their  image." — Clement,  while  discoursing  of  the 
beatitudes,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart,  5  says, 
"  Some  good  things  are  good  in  themselves  ;  some  partake  of 
good  things,  as  virtuous  actions.  But  neither  good  nor  bad 
actions  can  be  without  the  intervention  of  those  things  which 
hold  the  place  of  matter;  as  life,  health,  and  other  things 
either  necessary  or  contingent.  They,  therefore,  who  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  should  be  pure  as  to  bodily  desires  and 
holy  thoughts,  that  nothing  spurious  may  deaden  the  power  of 
the  ruling  faculty  of  the  soul  (to  rjyefxoviKov).  When,  therefore, 
the  Gnostic,  partaking  of  this  holy  quality,  and  conversing  in 

1  dlxxiii.  27.  -  dlxxvi.  4.  :i  dlxxvi.  28. 

4  With  reference  to  Gen.  i.  26. 

■'  dlxxxi.  13.  Clement's  object  in  this  discussion  on  the  beatitudes  is  to 
show  that  our  Saviour's  precepts  were  directed,  not  merely  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  external  conduct,  but  to  the  formation  of  the  internal  disposition. 
DLXXIX.   12,  24. 
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purity  with  the  Divine  nature,  gives  himself  up  to  contemplation, 
he  approximates  to  a  habit  of  impassible  identity  (raw-d-r^Tos 
u7ra#o£'s),  so  that  he  no  longer  possesses  1  science  and  acquires 
knowledge,  but  is  science  and  knowledge.2  The  last  beatitude 
relates  to 'those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  the  sum  of  the  rest,  instructing  the  Gnostic 
to  despise  death  through  love  towards  God.  —  We  should, 
however,  understand  that  every  kind  of  temptation  affords  an 
opportunity  for  martyrdom,  i.e.  for  bearing  testimony  to  the 
Gospel." 

Clement :!  proceeds  to  show  that  the  martyr  encounters 
death  in  order  to  obtain  life,  and  dies  for  his  own  salvation. 
4  "Miserable  men  think  that  the  testimony  to  the  Lord  by 
blood  is  the  most  violent  death,  not  knowing  that  such  a  gate 
of  death  is  the  commencement  of  the  true  life ;  and  being 
unwilling  to  understand  either  the  honours  which  after  death 
await  those  who  live  holily,  or  the  punishments  which  await 
those  who  live  unjustly  and  lasciviously."  Clement  enumerates 
the  various  motives  to  martyrdom  proposed  in  Scripture,  faith, 
love,  gratitude,  hope.  "  The  Gnostic 5  places  not  in  life  the 
end  at  which  he  aims,  but  in  being  eternally  happy  and  blessed, 
and  in  being  the  royal  friend  (/3acnAi/<(3  <£i'Aw)  of  God  ;  and  if 
any  one  subjects  him  to  dishonour,  to  banishment,  confiscation 
of  property,  or  lastly,  to  death,  he  will  never  be  torn  away  from 
liberty  and  prevailing  love  (ku/hwtcit^s)  towards  God,  which 
hides  all  things  and  endures  all  things ;  for  love  is  persuaded 
that  the  Divine  Providence  orders  all  things  well.  The  first  6 
step  is  instruction  through  fear,  by  which  we  abstain  from 
injustice  ;  the  second  is  hope,  by  which  we  aim  at  that  which 
is  best ;  love  perfects  us,  instructing  us  through  knowledge 
(yvwo-TiKws).  —  Rational  knowledge  is  set  before  those  who 
press  onwards  to  perfection  ;  of  which  knowledge  the  7  founda- 
tion is  the  holy  triad,  faith,  hope,  charity." 

Having  quoted  instances  of  heathen  philosophers  who  had 

1  Scientia  opposed  to  Opinio  ;  fawrvftv  lo  Yo\n.     See  L.  5.  DCLXXXI.  2$. 
'-'  dlxxxi.  43.  3  dlxxxii.  27.  J  dlxxxiii.   19.  5  dlxxxvii.  15. 

6  In  the  Greek  0  fih  out  vparo;  (ixt!p.i;  rou  tra/fiaro;,  where  the  word 
(Ta/fiaTo;  is  evidently  faulty. 

7  Compare  L.  5.  dclii.  25.   dclxxxiii.  3. 
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patiently  endured  severe  tortures,  Clement  next  1  shows  that 
the  female  is  equally  capable  of  virtuous  actions  with  the  male, 
and  therefore  equally  bound  to  encounter  martyrdom.  It 
appears  from  what  he2  says  on  this  point,  that  wives  and 
children  and  servants  frequently  underwent  great  hardships,  in 
consequence  of  the  profession  of  Christianity,  from  unbelieving 
husbands,  parents,  and  masters. 

Clement  proceeds  to  quote  passages  of  Scripture  inculcating 
the  obligation  to  encounter  martyrdom  rather  than  deny 
Christ ;  among  the  rest  Luke  xii.  8,  on  which  3  he  gives  the 
comment  of  Heracleo,  a  follower  of  Valentinus.  "  Heracleo 
said  that  there  were  two  modes  of  confessing  Christ,  one  by 
faith  and  a  holy  conversation,  the  other  by  the  lips,  giving  the 
preference  to  the  former."  Clement  4 replies  that  "he  who 
confesses  Christ  before  men  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  must  be 
supposed  to  have  faith. — Some  do  not  merely  confess,  but 
plead  in  defence  of  Christianity,  by  which  the  members  of  the 
Church  are  5  confirmed  ;  those  among  the  Gentiles  who  busily 
seek  after  salvation  are  moved  with  admiration,  and  are  led  to 
the  faith  ;  while  the  rest  are  astonished.  We  ought  on  every 
account  to  confess,  for  that  is  in  our  own  power  ;  but  to  plead 
in  defence  of  Christianity  is  not  in  our  power. — The  Lord 
alone,  in  order  to  cleanse  men  who  laid  snares  for  Him  and 
were  unbelievers,  drank  the  cup.  The  Apostles,  as  true 
Gnostics  and  perfect,  imitating  him,  suffered  for  the  churches 
which  they  founded.  In  like  manner  the  Gnostics,  who  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostles,  ought  to  be  free  from  sin,  and 
through  love  to  the  Lord  to  love  their  neighbour ;  so  that,  if 
an  occasion  should  call  them  forward,  undergoing  afflictions 
without  stumbling  (ao-KavSdXio-Toi)  they  may  drink  the  cup  for 
the  Church.  As  many  as  bear  testimony  by  act  in  their  life, 
by  word  before  the  tribunal,  whether  through  hope  or  fear,  are 
superior  to  those  who  confess  only  with  the  mouth  unto  salva- 
tion. But  he  who  going  beyond  this  arrives  at  love,  he  is  the 
really  blessed  and  genuine  martyr  (fidpTvs),  making  a  perfect 
confession  both  to  the  commandments  and  to  God  through 
the  Lord ;  Whom  he  loves  and  thus  recognises  as  a  brother, 

1  dxc.  10.     Compare  dcxix.  8.   dcxxii.  28.     P.  L.  1.  c.  4. 

2  dxciii.  37.  3  dxev.  24.  4  dxevi.  iS. 
6  dxevi.  33.     Compare  DCI.  26. 
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surrendering  himself  up  entirely  through  God,  gratefully  and 
lovingly  rendering  back,  as  a  deposit,  the  man  who  is  demanded 
from  him." 

From  the  text,  "When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee 
to  another,"  Clement l  takes  occasion  to  condemn  those  who 
voluntarily  exposed  themselves  to  martyrdom  ;  they  were  in 
fact  accessory  to  the  crimes  of  the  persecutors.  He  then 
supposes  the  question  to  be  asked,2  "  If  God  takes  care  of  you, 
if  you  are  under  His  Providence,  why  are  you  persecuted  and 
murdered  ?  "  Clement  answers,  "  First,  God  does  not  wish  the 
Christians  to  be  persecuted  ;  but  their  persecution  is  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which,  by  announcing 
that  they  should  be  persecuted,  taught  them  to  prepare  them- 
selves and  to  acquire  the  needful  firmness  and  constancy. 
Secondly,  persecution  affords  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
their  constancy  and  of  the  prejudice  of  their  judges,  who 
3  persecuted  them  solely  because  they  were  Christians,  constru- 
ing the  mere  profession  of  the  Gospel  into  a  crime.  Thirdly, 
the  Christian,  instead  of  being  injured,  is  indebted  to  his  per- 
secutor for  transferring  him  so  quickly  from  this  life  to  a  better." 

4  Basilides,  whose  object  appears  to  have  been  to  maintain 
the  perfect  goodness  of  the  Deity,  contended  that  they  who 
suffered  martyrdom  did  not  suffer  unjustly  ;  they  either  suffered 
for  actual  sins,  or  on  account  of  the  sinfulness  of  their  nature, 
or  on  account  of  sins  committed  in  a  former  state  of  existence. 
Clement 5  shows  that  this  hypothesis  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  that  of  defending  the  good- 
ness of  God  ;  and  points  out  various  absurdities  which  flow 
from  it.  His  G  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  God  does  not 
cause,  but  permits,  the  persecution  of  the  innocent,  and  turns 
the  crimes  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  to  its  advantage. 
He  next 7  refutes  the  notion  of  the  Valentinians  respecting  the 
annihilation  of  death  by  division  among  the  elect  seed ;  and 
8  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Gnostic  martyr  in  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  38. 

1  dxevii.  23.  -  dxeviii.  13. 

3  Compare  the  Apology  of  Tertullian,  c.  2.  *  dxcix.  18. 

5  dc.  37.  6  dcii.  8.     Compare  L.  1.  ccci.xvn.  9. 

7  dciii.  8.  B  devi.  15. 
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Having  l  distinguished  between  the  knowledge  and  faith  of 
the  common  and  of  the  perfect  Christian,  Clement  quotes 
various  passages  of  Scripture  to  show  that  they  who  suffer  in 
the  cause  of  religion  will  be  rewarded  hereafter.  He  then  2 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  true  Gnostic.  3  "  The  distinction 
between  the  Gnostic  and  the  ordinary  Christian  with  respect 
to  martyrdom  is,  that  the  former  suffers  through  love,  the 
latter  through  fear  or  the  hope  of  reward.  4  There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  actions,  whether  they  are  performed  through  fear  or 
perfected  in  love  ;  whether  they  are  the  result  of  faith  or 
knowledge  ;  in  consequence  there  is  a  difference  in  the  reward 
of  the  Gnostic  and  of  the  simple  believer.  Women  5  are  as 
capable  as  men  of  attaining  to  perfection."  This  Clement 
proves  by  example  both  from  sacred  and  profane  history.  6  "  A 
chaste  wife  should  in  the  first  place  endeavour  to  associate  her 
husband  to  herself  in  all  things  pertaining  to  happiness  ;  but 
if  she  cannot  do  this,  she  must  by  herself  press  onwards  to 
virtue,  obeying  her  husband  in  all  things,  and  doing  nothing 
against  his  will  but  that  which  is  of  moment  to  virtue  and 
salvation.  He  who  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  either  of  a 
wife  or  female  servant,  sincerely  actuated  by  such  a  principle, 
must  wish  to  turn  her  aside  from  righteousness  and  chastity, 
and  to  render  his  own  household  unrighteous  and  licentious." 
Having  further  described  the  conduct  of  a  good  wife  towards 
her  husband,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Gnostic  perfection 
might  be  attained  by  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man,  Clement ' 
proceeds  to  say,  "  that  Christ  alone  was  perfect  in  all  respects  ; 
which  man  cannot  be  while  he  is  man.  The  law  merely 
proposes  abstinence  from  evil,  and  is  as  it  were  a  road  to  the 
Gospel  and  to  the  doing  of  good.  s  Legal  perfection  according 
to  knowledge  is  an  anticipation  of  the  Gospel.  The  Gnostic 
advances  in  the  Gospel,  not  using  the  law  merely  as  a  step, 
but  understanding  it  as  the  Lord,  Who  gave  the  covenants, 
delivered  it  to  the  Apostles.  If  then 9  he  lives  virtuously,  and 
becomes  a  martyr  making  a  right  confession  through  love,  and 

1  devii.  32.  2  dcix.  41.  3  dcxiv.  4.  4  dexv.  3. 

5  dexvii.  8.     Compare  DXC  10,  quoted  in  p.  95. 

6  dexx.  11.  ~  dexxiii.  I. 

ccXXa  vo//.ixou  f/\v  nXucatri;  yvcotrrixfi  ^.IccyyiXtou  vpoirXriipi:  (1.  •7rpoXrl-^/i:}. 
9  Compare  dxevii.  13. 
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thus  receives  greater  honour  among  men,  even  then  he  will 
not  attain  to  the  title  of  perfection  while  in  the  flesh.  That  is 
reserved  to  the  end  of  life,  when  the  Gnostic  breathes  out  his 
spirit  in  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  Our  1  business  then  is  to 
strive  after  perfection  as  much  as  possible  while  we  are  in  the 
flesh,  practising  by  perfect  concord  here  a  concurrence  with 
the  Will  of  God,  unto  the  restitution  of  the  really  perfect 
nobility  and  consanguinity  in  the  fulness  of  Christ,  which  is 
perfected  by  our  perfection.  2  Each  Christian  has  his  peculiar 
grace  from  God ;  but  the  Apostles  were  filled  with  all." 
Clement  then  insists  that  the  connexion  between  the  law  and 
the  Gospel  may  be  proved  from  St.  Paul's  writings  :  "  For 
faith  in  Christ  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  the  inter- 
pretation and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law." 

"  The  3  Gnostic  is  he  who  understands  the  law  :  he  does  not 
merely  abstain  from  evil,  or  do  good  through  fear  or  through 
the  hope  of  reward ;  he  does  good  through  love,  and  because 
he  chooses  it  for  itself.  He  i  strives  not  to  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  God  for  any  consequences  which  will  flow  from  the 
attainment ;  the  knowledge  alone  is  the  motive  of  his  contem- 
plation.— Were  the  choice  proposed  to  him  either  to  know 
God  or  to  obtain  eternal  salvation  (on  the  supposition  that  the 
two  could  be  separated),  he  would  choose  the  former.  He 
does  good,  not  occasionally,  but  habitually  ;  not  for  fame  ; 
not  for  reward.  He  is  perfected  in  the  image  and  after  the 
likeness  of  God.  The  flesh  is  dead  in  him  ;  he  alone  lives, 
having  dedicated  the  sepulchre  his  body,  as  a  holy  temple  to 
the  Lord,  and  converted  his  former  sinful  soul  to  God.  He 
is  not  continent,  but  habitually  exempt  from  passion,  waiting 
until  he  can  put  on  the  Divine  form.  All  virtue  is  habitual  in 
him,  so  that  he  cannot  lose  it  even  for  a  moment.  He  never 
varies  ;  a  variety  of  affections  arises  from  an  attraction  to 
material  things."  Noticing  the  D  washings  of  the  Heathens 
and  Jews,  Clement  says  "  that  perfect  purity  is  purity  of  the 
mind,  and  actions,  and  thoughts,  and  sincerity  of  speech,  and 
lastly,  freedom  from  sin,  even  in  dreams.  Exact  and  stedfast 
repentance  is  a  sufficient  purification  for  man  ;  if  condemning 

1  dexxiv.  25.  2  dexxv.  12. 

3  dexxv.  27.     See  dcxxix.  17.  DCXXXI.  S. 

4  dexxvi.  5.  5  dexxviii.  23. 
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ourselves  for  our  past  actions  we  go  forwards,  understanding 
what  is  to  come,  and  raising  the  mind  above  the  delights  of 
sense  and  former  transgressions. — The  Gnostic,  if  he  could 
obtain  permission  from  God  to  do  what  is  forbidden  and  be 
exempt  from  punishment  ;  or  if  he  could  receive  the  happiness 
of  the  blessed  as  a  reward  for  doing  it ;  or  if  it  was  even 
possible  for  him  to  be  persuaded  that  he  could  escape  the  eye 
of  God,  would  do  nothing  contrary  to  right  reason,  having 
once  chosen  that  which  is  fair  and  eligible,  and  desirable  for 
itself." 

"The  1  Gnostic  understands  that  whatever  has  been  created 
for  our  use  is  good  :  but  that  to  be  like  the  Deity  in  exemption 
from  passion  and  in  virtue,  is  better.  -  His  language  is,  '  I 
will  deliver  myself,  O  Lord,  from  concupiscence,  by  union  with 
Thee.  The  dispensation  of  the  creation  is  good,  and  all  things 
are  well  disposed  by  Providence  ;  nothing  exists  without  a 
cause ;  I  ought  to  be  among  Thine,  O  Almighty  God  ;  and 
though  I  am  here,  I  am  with  Thee  :  I  wish  to  be  exempt  from 
fear,  that  I  may  draw  nigh  to  Thee,  to  be  satisfied  with  little, 
and  to  practise  Your  just  selection  of  good  things  from  those 
that  are  like  them.'  3  Such  an  one  becomes  in  a  certain 
manner  a  god,  and  is  formed  according  to  the  form  of  the 
kindred  spirit." 

Clement4  asserts  that  to  believe  or  not  to  believe  is  in  our 
own  power,  and  that  we  are  in  consequence  justly  punished 
for  our  sins.  "Those  committed  before  men  embrace 
Christianity  are  remitted  by  the  Lord.  What  is  done  cannot 
be  undone,  but  may  be  as  if  it  had  not  been  done.  Nor  does 
this  remission  apply,  as  Basilides  affirmed,  only  to  sins  com- 
mitted unwillingly  and  in  ignorance.  We  must  not  so  limit 
the  grace  of  God.  God  in  inflicting  punishment  has  three 
things  in  view  :  to  amend  the  transgressor ;  to  admonish  those 
who  can  be  saved  by  example ;  and  to  prevent  the  injured 
party  from  becoming  an  object  of  contempt,  and  being  thereby 
exposed  to  further  injustice.  There  are  also  two  modes  of 
amending  men :  by  instruction,  and  by  punishment  or  discipline. 
They  who  fall  into  sin  after  baptism  are  disciplined ;  for  the  sins 

1  dexxx.  37.  '-'  dexxxi.  21. 

:i  dexxxii.  10.  17.  4  dexxxiii.  24. 
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committed  before  are  pardoned;  those    committed  after  are 
cleansed." 

Clement,  x  after  approving  the  sentiment  of  Plato — that  he 
who  contemplates  the  unseen  God,  is  a  god  living  among  men 
—applies  2  it  to  the  Gnostic,  who,  being  already  as  it  were  an 
angel,  "will  be  with  Christ,  employed  in  contemplation,  and 
always   looking   to  the  will  of  God.     3  Purity,  righteousness, 
and  peace  are  the  objects  of  his  pursuit.     4  The  heretics  who 
speak  evil  of  the  body  do  not  consider  that  its  structure  is 
erect,  and  fitted  for  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  and  that  the 
organs  of  sensation  contribute  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  that  the  members  are  formed  for  that  which  is  good,  not 
for  pleasure.     Hence  it  becomes  the  habitation  of  the  soul, 
which  is  most  precious  to  God;  and  is  thought  worthy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  the  sanctification  of  the  soul  and  body,  being 
perfected  by  the  perfection  of  the  Saviour.     The  Gnostic  is 
conversant  with  the  Deity  5  morally,  physically,  and  rationally ; 
possessing  wisdom,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  things  human 
and  divine  ;  righteousness,  which  is  the  concord  of  the  parts  of 
the  soul :  holiness,  which  is  the  worship  of  God.—6  We  admit 
that  the  soul  is  the  better  part  of  man  ;  the  body  the  worse ; 
but  neither  is  the  soul  good,  nor  the  body  bad  by  nature  ;  nor 
is  that  which  is  not  good  necessarily  bad  ;  there  are  things 
between  the  two,  and  of  these  some  preferred,  some  rejected 
(kol  Trpo-qyfxiva  kou  airoirporiy^iva.     See  Cicero  de  Finibus  iii. 
4,  15).     As  man  was  to  be  placed  among  sensible  objects,  he 
was  necessarily  composed  of  different,  but  not  opposite  parts, 
a  soul  and  a  body.— The  soul  of  the  wise  man  and  of  the 
Gnostic,  sojourning  like  a  foreigner  in  the  body,  treats  it  with 
gravity  and  severity,  not  allowing  itself  to  be  affected  by  its 
passions ;  as  ready  to  quit  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh,  when- 
ever  the  time   of  departure   calls.     Basilides   speaks   of  the 
election   as  strangers  to  the  world,  being  naturally  above  the 
world  (vTrepKooyuov).     But  this  is  not  so.     For  all  things  are  of 

1  dcxxxiv.  3 1.  -  dcxxxv.  3.  3  dcxxxvii.  6.  4  dcxxxviii.  1 6. 

5  Clement  had  just  before  said  that  God  Himself,  without  beginning,  is, 
as  an  essence  («««•;«),  the  beginning  of  the  creative  ;  as  He  is  the  good, 
(rdyativ)  of  the  moral ;  as  he  is  understanding,  (»•«)  of  the  rational  and 
judging  topic  {rivov).      DCXXXVIII.  IO. 
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one  God;  and  no  one  can  by  nature  be  a  stranger  to  the 
world  :  there  being  one  essence  and  one  God  ;  but  the  elect 
live  as  strangers,  knowing  that  all  things  are  to  be  possessed, 
and  then  laid  aside.  They  use  the  l  three  good  things  of 
which  the  Peripatetics  speak  ;  but  they  use  the  body  as  men 
who  are  taking  a  long  journey  use  the  inns  on  the  road ;  mind- 
ing the  things  of  the  world  as  of  the  place  in  which  they  sojourn  ; 
but  leaving  their  habitations  and  possessions,  and  the  use  of 
them,  without  regret,  readily  following  him  who  withdraws 
them  from  life  ;  never  looking  behind ;  giving  thanks  for  the 
time  of  their  sojourning,  but  blessing  their  departure,  and 
longing  for  their  mansion  in  heaven.—-  The  heretical  notion, 
that  the  soul  is  sent  down  from  heaven  into  these  lower 
regions,  is  erroneous.  God  ameliorates  all  things;  and  the 
soul,  choosing  the  best  course  of  life  from  God  and  righteous- 
ness, receives  heaven  in  exchange  for  earth. — The  Gnostic, 
assimilated  to  God  as  far  as  possible,  is  already  spiritual,  and 
on  that  account  elect." 


Agreeably  to  the  order  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  in 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  book,  Clement  begins  the 
fifth  with  treating  of  faith,  " which  some  referred  exclusively 
to  the  Son  ;  while  they  referred  knowledge  to  the  Spirit.  But 
faith  and  knowledge  cannot  be  separated.  We  must  believe  with 
respect  to  the  Son,  that  He  is  the  Son,  that  He  came,  and  how 
He  came,  and  why,  and  that  He  suffered;  but  we  must  also  know 
W  ho  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  like  manner  we  cannot  believe  in  the 
Son  without  knowing  the  Father.  That  knowledge  of  the  Son 
and  Father,  which  is  according  to  the  Gnostic  rule,  is  the  com- 
prehension of  truth  through  the  truth.  We  are  believers  in  that 
which  is  disbelieved;  Gnostics  in  that  which  is  unknown- 
Gnostics,  who  do  not  express  acts  by  speech,  but  by  contempla- 
tion. Faith  is  the  ears  of  the  soul.— The  3  Apostle  speaks  of 
a  twofold  faith  ;  or  rather  of  one,  which  admits  of  increase 

i    1  The  goods  of  the  soul,  of  the  body,  and  those  which  are  without,  rk 
aero;.     Compare  L.  2.  ccccxcvi.  21.     L.  4.  dlxxiv.  i. 

-  dcxl.  26. 

3  dcxliv.  23.     The  allusion  is  to  Rom.  i.  17. 
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and  perfection  ;  for  l  common  faith  lies  as  the  foundation. — 
But  that  excellent  faith  which  is  raised  upon  it  is  perfected 
in  the  believer,  and  united  with  that  which  proceeds  from 
instruction,  and  the  rational  fulfilment  of  the  commandments. 
Such  was  the  faith  of  the  Apostles,  which  could  move 
mountains." 

2  Having  refuted  the  opinions  of  Basilides,  Valentinus,  and 
Marcion  respecting  faith,  Clement  3  proceeds  to  proclaim  the 
excellence  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  accompanies  faith, 
and  builds  up  the  magnificent  knowledge  of  truth  on  the 
foundation  of  faith.  He  then  briefly  notices  the  different 
cases  in  which  men  think  inquiry  useless,  and  adds,  "that 
faith  is  established,  when  all  causes  for  further  inquiry  are 
removed.  This  is  the  case  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  God 
Who  speaks,  and  that  He  has  determined  in  the  Scriptures 
the  points  on  which  we  are  inquiring."  Clement  remarks 
incidentally,  "  that  the  Divine  Providence  is  manifested  in  the 
skilful  and  wise  construction  of  all  that  we  see,  and  in  the 
order  observable  in  the  universe.  He  Who  gave  us  being,  gave 
us  also  reason,  because  He  wished  us  to  live  rationally  and 
virtuously. — We  cannot  attain  to  the  perfect  good  without  free 
choice ;  yet  all  does  not  depend  upon  our  will ;  for  instance, 
the  result  or  event.  For  we  are  saved  by  grace,  yet  not 
without  good  works.  Our  natural  aptitude  to  that  which  is 
good  must  be  accompanied  by  diligence  and  zeal.  We  must 
possess  a  sound  mind,  which  wavers  not  in  the  search  of  good. 
For  this  we  chiefly  need  Divine  grace,  right  instruction,  chaste 
affections,  and  require  that  the  Father  should  draw  us  towards 
Himself.  Since,  being  bound  down  in  an  earthly  body,  we 
apprehend  sensible  things  by  means  of  the  body,  but  we 
attain  to  things  comprehended  by  the  understanding  (to.  rorjTa) 
through  the  rational  power.  But  if  any  one  hopes  to  compre- 
hend all  things  through  the  senses,  he  is  far  beside  the  truth. 
— In  4  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  soul  to  comprehend 
things  as  they  really  exist,  we  needed  a  Divine  teacher;  and 
the  Saviour  is  sent  down,  at  once  to  instruct  us  how  to  acquire 

1  Compare  dclix.  37,  where  Clement  opposes  common  faith  to  perfec- 
tion of  the  Gnostic.     Compare  also  dclxix.  27. 
'-'  clcxliv.  38.     Compare  L.  2.  ccecxxxm.  31. 
s  dcxlvi.  5.  4  dcxlvii.  ^^. 
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what  is  good,  and  to  supply  it,  the  ineffable  holy  revelation  of 
the  great  Providence." — "Our  faith,"  Clement  :  says,  "must 
not  be  inoperative  or  solitary,  but  united  with  inquiry : 
'  Seek  and  you  shall  find.'  We  must  employ  the  perspective 
(SiopaTiKov)  faculty  of  the  soul  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
remove  all  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  contention,  envy,  strife. — 
2  Inquiry  concerning  God,  if  it  tends  not  to  strife,  but  to 
discovery,  leads  to  salvation.  They  who  truly  seek,  praising 
God,  shall  be  filled  with  the  gift  from  God,  that  is,  knowledge, 
and  their  souls  shall  live;  for  the  Father  is  made  known 
through  the  Son."  Clement  adds,  "that  the  Greeks  had3 
some  right  notions  respecting  faith,  hope,  and  charity." 

From  Plato  he  4  shows  that  they  had  also  some  hope  of 
another  life.  "  5  There  is  this  resemblance  between  faith  and 
hope  :  both  see  intelligible  (to.  vorjra)  and  future  things  with 
the  understanding.  We  speak  of  justice,  honesty,  and  truth, 
as  really  existing ;  yet  we  cannot  see  them  with  the  eyes,  but 
only  with  the  understanding.  The  Word  of  God  says,  '  I  am 
the  truth.'  The  Word,  therefore,  must  be  contemplated  with 
the  understanding.  But,  the  Word  having  come  forth  to  be 
the  cause  of  creation,  then  begat  Himself  when  He  became 
flesh,  in  order  that  He  might  be  an  object  of  sight. — The u 
first  instruction  communicated  to  him  who  walks  according  to 
the  Word  is  the  consideration  of  his  ignorance.  Being 
ignorant,  he  seeks ;  seeking,  he  finds  the  teacher ;  having 
found,  he  believes  ;  having  believed,  he  hopes  ;  and  having  in 
consequence  loved,  he  becomes  like  to  Him  Who  is  beloved ; 
striving  to  be  that  which  he  had  already  loved."  Clement 
quotes  passages  from  the  Greek  writers  in  confirmation  of  his 
statements;  and  7  justifies  himself  for  so  doing,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Gentiles  will  be  most  easily  brought  to  embrace  the 
truth,  if  it  is  presented  to  them  under  a  form  with  which  they 
are  familiar.  "  We,"  he  says,  "  consider  their  knowledge  as 
our  owrn,  because  all  things  are  God's  ;  and  because  whatever 
is  good  was  derived  to  the  Greeks  through  us." 

Clement  then  8  goes  on  to  show  that  not  only  among  the 

1  del.  25.     Compare  L.  i.  cccxxxvi.  26,  quoted  in  p.  68. 

2  deli.  14.  3  dclii.  25.  4  dclii.  34.  5  dcliii.  26. 
6  dcliv.  23.               7  dclvi.  12.               s  dclvi.  35. 
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Hebrews,  but  among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  it  was  the 
practice  to  conceal  the  truths  of  religion  under  mysteries,  to 
the  knowledge  of  which  none  but  the  initiated  were  admitted. 
Prophecies- and  oracles  were  delivered  under  enigmas.  The 
Egyptian  l  hieroglyphics,  the  apophthegms  of  the  wise  men  of 

1  dclvii.  14.  The  recent  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  have  drawn  the  attention  of  learned  men  to  this 
passage.      I    will,    therefore,    give   it   entire.      alrlxa   el   <ra,f   Alywrrloi; 

■xaio~lubf/.lyoi  <zparoy  ftiy  <xavrav  rnv  Alyvrrlay  ypau.fx.aray  (it  is  Said  of  Moses 
S.  L.  I.  CCCCXIIl.  9.  7rpii<TijA0Lv$u.vi  Ti  ra.  Alywrrlav  ypaptfiara,  it  having 
been    said    just   before    xa)     Tpotriri    <r?)v    oia    tru/x.[ioXay    <piXo<roip'iay,    r,i    \y   roTs 

l-peyXu<pixo7;  ypufifta(riv  ivrihiix-ivvrau.  The  meaning  of  the  words  lipo- 
y/.v^iKoT;  ypapi^ccaiv,  when  used  with  reference  to  the  symbolic  philosophy, 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  passage,  dclxxi.   11.     s?S>j  \i  »av  reel; 

xaXoufiivai;  tap  avroT;  xaf*.airlai{  ray  6-uv  %pv<ra,  ayaXf&ara,  Sua  pCii  xbyat, 
iva  Ss  lipaxa,  xa)  "f>ty  piiay  Tipi<pspouo't,  xa)  xaXovei  ra  ritrtrapa  ray  ayaX- 
udrav  itbuXa  rifftrapa.  ypu//.f/.aru. )  //.i&ooov  Ixf/.ayflayouo'i,  rr)y  iTieroXoypayixriv 
xaXoupiivw'  l-vripav  Vt  rbv  l-panxhy,  £  y^pavrat  el  kpoypaftfiaru;'  (Clement 
speaks  of  ten  sacerdotal  books,  Itpanxd  xaXoupava  /  /3//3X/a,  of  Hermes:) 

vara.rr,v  Se  xa.)  riXiuralay,  rr,y  lipoyXutyixfly'  rs  r)  ftiv  iffn  dia,  ray  irpuToiv 
aroiy^ilav  xupioXoyixr,'  r,  Vi  ffu/^fioXixr,.  rri;  oi  ruftlioXixr,;,  rt  f*iv  xvpieXoyiTrat 
xa.ru.  fiifir.fiv'  rt  V  affvKp  rpovixas  yputyirai'  r,  oi  aynxpu;  aXXnyopurat  xa.ro. 
riya;  alyiypr-ou;.  nXioy  yovv  ypd^pai  jhouXo/yLivoi,  xuxXov  foiouct'  ffiXr,yrty  Ss, 
(rvrifia  fuivetioii  xa.ro.  ro  xupioXoyoi>f/.ivev  tioo;.  rpoTixa;  as,  xar  olxuortira 
fiirdyovri;  xa\  fiirariPivn;,  ra  0  IZaXXarrovri; ,  ra.  oi  -roXXa%a;  f^ira.ay^r,pi.a.- 
r!%ovrss,  ^apdrrovtriv.  rob;  yovv  ray  fiaffiXiav  ivaivou;,  fcoXoyovf/.ivois  piu6oii 
vrapaSlo^ovris,  uvaypu.$ovffi  dia.  rav  dvayXvipuv.  rou  oi  xa.ro.  robs  alviyftov; 
rpirou  %Cbov%  0<7yfiu  io~ru  rods'  ra.  jji.iv  yap  ray  a.o,rpuvy  did  rr)y  Top-lay  rnv 
Xo^hv,  oQiuv  <rau.affiv  dvilxa^ov.  rev  oi  riXiev,  ra  rou  xavfdpov'  tTiior,  xvx- 
Xonpi;  Ik  rv\i  [ioslat  ovQou  e-^fia  TXardfjiivos,  dvri'gp'oga'Xos  xvXlv&u.  tyaai 
"hi  xa)  HcdftYivov  f&iv  uto  yx;,  ddripov  ot  rou  irov;  rf/,r,fj.a.  ro  %atv  rovre  v-rip 
yr,;    "hiairdo-Qai"    oTipjU-alyliy    ri     lis    rhv   ffipalpay   xa)   yiyyav,    xa)   0r,Xuy   xoevfapov 

ftb  ylyyio-6ai.     Clement  gives  other  specimens  of  enigmatical  hieroglyphics, 

DCLXX.  21. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  passage  Clement  mentions  three  kinds  of 
writing :  the  epistolographic.  which  the  Egyptians  used  in  their  ordinary 
correspondence  ;  the  hieratic,  which  the  priests  used  in  their  sacred 
books  ;  the  hieroglyphic,  which  was  used  on  the  sacred  monuments.  The 
hieroglyphic  Clement  divides  into  two  kinds  ;  the  cyriologic  {*;  «  /<£»  i<m 
tia.  ray  -xpurav  trroi%ilav,  xupioXoyixn)  and  the  symbolic.  The  latter  he 
again  divides  into  three  kinds :  the  first,  xvpioXoyurai  xara  plpvo-tv,  of 
which  he  gives  examples  ;  the  second,  ao-vip  rpomxat  ypd.<pirai,  of  which 
he  gives  no  examples  ;  the  third,  avrixpu;  aXXr,yopurai  xara  nvat  aiviy- 
fitobs,  of  which  he  gives  examples.  The  chief,  or  rather  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  passage,  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words  S;a  ray  Tpurat 
arotxuay  in  the  description  of  the  first  or  cyriologic  kind  of  hieroglyphic 
writing. 

Warburton  (Tom.  iv.  p.  142,  Hurd's  Ed. )  understood  by  them  alpha- 
betical letters  ;  and  his  interpretation  derives  support  from  the  following 
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Greece,  are  instances  of  the  practice  of  throwing  a  kind  of 
veil  around  important  truths,  in  order  that  the  curiosity  of 
men  may  be  roused,  and  their  diligence  stimulated.  x  All 
who  treated  of  Divine  things,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians, 
concealed  the  principles.  2  Pythagoras  employed  the  sym- 
bolical or  enigmatical  mode  of  instruction,  of  which  Clement 
gives  instances.  3  He  then  enumerates  the  various  mysteries 
concealed  under  the  divisions  and  furniture  of  the  temple, 
the  vestments  of  the  priests,  etc.,  taking  Philo  for  the 
most  part  as  his  guide.  From  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  he 4 
turns   to   the   Egyptian  symbols,  5  the   Ephesian   letters,   the 

passages,  rr.v  Ix  rat  ri<rffa.pcjv  xa.)  s'/xopi  *<rai%t!uv  ^v^r,;  yaXaxrilidr,  <jepumi 
Tfoipr,i.  DCLXXV.  9-  »'  rouruiv  a.'wlr,ro)  tuttoi,  ra.  -rap  -huiv  <p&/v»i£v<r«  ffn>i%iia. 
L.  6.  DCCCXII.  29.  ra.  pi-/  obv  It'ofia-ra  in  ypay.fi.artxrt  lis  Ta  xaSo/.ixa, 
aroi^tTa,  xa.)  ct.ia.yu.      L.  8.  DCDXXVIII.  5- 

Mr.  Bailey  (Hieroglyphicorum  Origo  et  Natural,  though  he  admits 
that  alphabetical  letters  are  sometimes  called  •vpwru.  <rroix,i7a,  yet  thinks 
that  in  the  passage  of  Clement  the  words  xupioXoyixh  %ik  t&/v  <xpw-wv 
irroix,iiuv  are  to  be  understood  of  figures,  each  of  which  expressed  a 
single  meaning  (quod  sic  prorsus  concinnatae  sint  constitutasque,  ut 
singulis  notionibus  singula?  respondeant  figure,  p.  47),  and  supposes  the 
figures  of  the  infant  and  of  the  old  man  in  the  Saitic  inscription  to  be  of 
this  kind.  But  Clement  expressly  refers  that  inscription  to  the  enig- 
matical class ;  and  says  that  the  infant  is  the  symbol  of  generation 
(yivia-ia;),  the  old  man  of  destruction  (<phpu;).  dclxx.  26. 

M.  Letronne  understands  by  -rpura.  proi^iTa.,  the  alphabetical  letters 
borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians  by  Cadmus. 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  December  1826  understands  by 
■xpaTa,  e-TDi^-Ta,  "the  first  or  initial  elements  of  words;  that  is,  by  re- 
ference to  the  initial  sounds  of  the  words  which  denote  those  objects  in 
the  spoken  language  of  the  country  ;  "  or  rather  "  the  pictures  of  objects, 
of  which  the  names,  in  the  spoken  language,"  began  with  the  sounds 
which  were  successively  to  be  expressed.  But  as  it  is  certain  that 
by  QwhivTa  irroi^ila,,  Clement  understood  vowels,  the  natural  inference 
seems  to  be  that  by  vpura,  ff-roixiia,  he  meant  alphabetical  letters,  not 
pictures  of  any  kind.  1  dclviii.  5. 

2  dclx.  20.  Thus  Pythagoras  told  his  disciples  not  to  sail  upon  dry 
land ;  by  which,  according  to  Clement,  he  meant  to  dissuade  them  from 
engaging  in  the  tumultuous  and  unstable  concerns  of  public  life. 

3  dclxiv.  31.  4  dclxx.  14. 

5  dclxxii.  16.  Clement  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  Ephesian  letters 
to  the   Id?ei   Dactyli.     L.    1.    ccclx.   21.     See  also  cccci.   19.     These 

letters    were,     according     to    him,   "Arxiov,    Karcctrxim,     A<^,     Ti-pa.;,    Aa.fj.va- 

fitvihs,  Aliria,  and  signified  darkness,  light,  the  earth,  the  year,  the  sun,  the 
true  voice.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Phoronis  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  i.  1129,  Aatzvaftinu;  was  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Idasi  Dactyli.     S.  L.  1.  ccclxii.  9. 
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1  words  which  were  formed  in  order  to  impress  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  on  the  memories  of  children — the  enigmas  of 
Orpheus  and  the  Pythagoreans.  "  This  symbolical  mode  of 
instruction  contributes,"  he2  says,  "to  sound  theology,  to 
piety,  to  the  manifestation  of  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  brevity.  3  Whatever  has  a  veil  of 
mystery  thrown  around  causes  the  truth  to  appear  more  grand 
and  awful.  Symbols  also,  being  susceptible  of  various  inter- 
pretations, exercise  the  ingenuity  and  distinguish  the  ignorant 
man  from  the  Gnostic." 

Clement 4  proceeds  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  the 
Gnostic  derives  his  knowledge,  and  explains  its  nature.  "  St 
Paul  speaks  of  the  mystery  which  was  made  known  to  him  by 
revelation  ;  which  had  been  concealed  from  preceding  genera- 
tions of  men,  but  was  now  made  manifest  to  the  saints,  to 
whom  God  was  willing  to  make  known  the  riches  of  the  glory 
of  this  mystery  among  the  Gentiles.  We  must  therefore  dis- 
tinguish between  the  mysteries  which  had  been  concealed  till 
the  age  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  by  them  delivered  as  they 
had  received  them  from  the  Lord — concealed  in  the  old 
covenant,  but  now  revealed  to  the  saints — and  the  riches  of 
the  glory  of  the  mystery  among  the  Gentiles,  that  is,  faith  and 
hope  in  Christ.  The  7j  Hebrews  had  received  some  things 
by  unwritten  tradition,  but  had  not  understood  them.  The 
Gnostic  is  he  '  who  has  6  his  senses  exercised  by  reason  of 
use  to  discern  between  good  and  evil.'  7  He  who  has  not  the 
knowledge  of  good  is  evil,  because  there  is  one  good,  the 
Father  :  and  not  to  know  the  Father  is  death,  as  to  know  Him 
is  eternal  life  through  a  participation  in  the  power  of  Him 

1  dclxxiii.  21.     Clement  gives  three  specimens  of  these  words  : 

BsSt/,   Za^/,   X^a/v,   Tl}.r,xrpt>v,   IQiyZ. 
Kv«|£/3i,  X^V'Tji,-,  $\iyfj.o;,  Apus^. 

They  seem,  however,  to  be  incorrect ;  for  in  the  first  the  letter  M  is  want- 
ing ;  in  the  second  2  appears  twice  ;  Bentley  reads  iXiyi^u,  Api^.  Diss. 
on  Phalaris.  Age  of  Tragedy.  In  the  third  N  and  2  appear  twice,  and 
B  is  wanting.     See  Potter's  Note  on  dclxxiv.  33. 

-  dclxxiii.  15.  3  dclxxix.  39. 

*  dclxxxii.  16.  Clement  refers  to  Eph.  iii.  3,  4,  5;  Col.  i.  9,  10,  II, 
25,  26,  27,  28  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  7,  and  to  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 

5  dclxxxiii.  22.  6  Heb.  v.  14.  7  dclxxxiv.  11. 
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Who  is  incorruptible ;  and  to  be  exempt  from  corruption  is 
to  partake  of  the  divinity  ;  but  separation  from  the  knowledge 
of  God  produces  corruption.  J  This  perfect  knowledge  must 
not  be  revealed  to  all,  for  all  are  not  capable  of  receiving  it ; 
2  babes  must  be  fed  with  milk  ;  the  perfect  man  with  solid 
food  ;  milk  is  catechetical  instruction,  the  first  nourishment 
of  the  soul ;  solid  food,  contemplation  penetrating  into  all 
mysteries  (17  £7ro7n-iKr/  Oewpia),  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  Word, 
the  comprehension  of  the  Divine  power  and  essence." 

3"A  separation  without  regret,''  Clement  proceeds,  "from 
the  body  and  its  passions,  is  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God ; 
it  is  His  true  worship.  On  this  account  Socrates  correctly 
termed  philosophy  the  practice  (/xeAeV^)  of  dying.  For  he4 
pursues  the  true  philosophy  who  in  his  meditations  neither 
employs  his  sight,  nor  any  of  his  senses,  but  a  pure  under- 
standing alone. — The  soul  of  the  Gnostic  must  be  stripped  of 
the  material  skin,  must  be  freed  from  corporeal  trifling,  and 
all  the  passions  which  vain  and  false  opinions  bring  around 
it;  must  put  off  fleshly  lusts,  and  be  consecrated  to  the  light. 
5  He  begins  the  purifying  process  by  confession  ;  the  contem- 
plative by  analysis.  Proceeding  to  the  first  conception  analy- 
tically, he  commences  from  subject-matter  ;  he  takes  away  the 
physical  qualities  of  body,  the  dimensions  of  depth,  breadth, 
and  length,  leaving  a  point,  the  unit,  which  has  position  or 
place  :  but  when  position  is  also  abstracted,  there  remains  the 
notion  of  the  unit  (roeu-ai  /xovas).  If,  then,  rejecting  whatever 
belongs  to  bodies  and  to  things  called  incorporeal,  we  cast 
ourselves  into  the  greatness  of  Christ,  and  go  forward  with 
holiness  into  immensity,  we  shall  approach  to  the  notion  of 
the  Almighty,  knowing  not  what  He  is,  but  what  He  is  not. 
We  must  not  connect  with  it  figure,  or  motion,  or  a  stationary 
position,  or  a  seat,  or  place,  or  right  hand  or  left,  although 
these  are  predicated  of  God  in  Scripture  ;  nor  must  we  sup- 
pose the  First  Cause  to  exist  in  a  place,  but  above  place,  and 

1  dclxxxv.  30. 

*  Compare    P.    L.    I.   c.  6.    cxviii.   40.       S.   L.    1.    ccccxxvi.   2.       In 

DCLXXXVIII.    II,  Clement  calls  yvaais,  Xoyixov  (Zpau.cc. 

s  dclxxxvi.  10.  *  Compare  dexc.  32. 

6  dclxxxix.  6.  By  confession  is  meant  the  confession  of  faith  made 
previously  to  baptism. 
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time,  and  name,  and  comprehension. — We  x  cannot  of  our- 
selves attain  to  this  knowledge ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God  through 
His  Son." 

2  "  Moses  was  admitted  to  this  knowledge  when  he  went  up 
into  the  Mount,  and  St.  Paul  when  he  was  carried  up  into  the 
third  heaven."  Clement 3  then  dilates  on  the  impossibility  of 
describing  God,  or  of  giving  Him  a  proper  name  ;  "  for  what- 
ever has  a  name  must  have  been  generated  or  begotten.  We  4 
must,  however,  believe  what  is  delivered  in  Scripture  respect- 
ing the  Divine  nature  on  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  God  Who 
delivered  it.  5  The  Greek  philosophy  is  not  sufficient  to 
salvation,  which  must  be  obtained  through  faith  in  Christ ;  for 
that  which  was  hidden  from  former  generations  is  now  revealed 
to  the  sons  of  men.  There  was  always  a  natural  revelation  of 
one  Almighty  God  to  men  of  sound  mind ;  and  they  who  had 
not  entirely  cast  off  shame  laid  hold  of  the  eternal  benefit 
agreeably  to  the  design  of  Divine  Providence.  Xenocrates 
and  6  Democritus  believed  that  irrational  animals  were  not 
entirely  without  the  notion  of  a  God  :  man,  therefore,  could 
not  be  without  it,  inasmuch  as  he  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  to  have  partaken  of  the  Divine  breath,  receiving  a 
purer  essence  than  the  other  animals.  But  Christians  further 
say  that  the  believer  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  must 
not,  however,  suppose  that  the  spirit  in  man  is  a  part  of  God, 
though  it  is  a  Divine  effluence." 


Clement  ~  returns  to  his  favourite  topic,  the  plagiarisms  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  from  the  Scriptures.  "Thence  they 
had  stolen  (though  they  frequently  disfigured  what  they  stole) 
all  that  they  delivered  respecting  the  Divine  nature,  8  respecting 
the  existence  of  matter  as  a  first  principle ;  9  respecting  provi- 
dence, 10  punishment  after  death  by  fire,  the  u  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  12  creation  of  the  world,  the  13  evil  spirit,  the  u  in- 


1   dclx.wix.    ^O.        XilTiTCll    S?I    $UU 


^apiTi    xcci  fj.ovjt   rai   -rap    avrou   Aoycu    to 


uyvwo-rov  voiiv.  Dcxcvi.  4.     See  also  dcxg-vi.  18,  30. 
-  dcxcii.  25. 

3  dcxcv.  8.  dcxcvi.  II.     Compare  Justin.  Apol.  II,  p.  44.   1). 

4  dcxcvii.  19.  5  dcxcviii.  16. 

6  This  is  rather  Clement's  inference  from  trie  principles  of  Democritus. 

7  dcxcix.  9.  8  dcxcix.  25.  9  dec.  II.  10  dec.  15. 
11  deci.   1.                     la  deci.  18.                     ls  deci.  30.                14  decii.  16. 
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telligible  and  the  sensible  world,  the  l  observance  of  the  seventh 
day;  and  2 going  forth,  as  it  were,  from  the  barbarian  philo- 
sophy, they  ascribed  the  direction  of  the  universe  to  Him  Who 
is  unseen,  alone,  the  most  powerful  and  skilful  artificer,  and 
the  principal  cause  of  all  that  is  most  fair ;  but  unless  they  are 
instructed  by  us,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  necessary  consequence 
from  these  premises,  and  know  not  God  as  He  ought  to  be 
understood,  but  only,  as  we  before  said,  by  a  sort  of  circum- 
locution. With  reference  to  power,  God  is  the  Lord  and  God 
of  all,  and  really  Almighty  ;  with  reference  to  knowledge,  He  is 
not  the  God  of  all ;  for  the  Greeks  know  neither  what  He  is, 
nor  how  He  is  Lord  and  Father  and  Creator,  nor  the  rest  of 
the  economy  of  truth,  not  having  been  instructed  by  the  truth 
itself."  Clement's  conclusion  is,  that  the  Greek  literature  is 
to  be  studied ;  but  in  order  to  be  studied  profitably,  it  must 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the 
source  from  which  it  flowed. 


Clement  begins  the  sixth  book  with  stating  that  in  it  and  in 
the  3  seventh  having  described  the  life  and  conversation  of  the 
Gnostic,  he  shall  proceed  to  show  that,  far  from  being  liable 
to  the  charge  of  impiety,  the  Gnostic  is  the  only  pious 
worshipper  of  the  Deity.  In  the  Pedagogue  he  had  set  forth 
the  early  training  and  education  of  the  Christian  ;  the  manner 
of  life  which  grows  together  with  faith  by  instruction,  and  pre- 
pares the  virtuous  soul,  in  those  who  have  arrived  at  manhood, 
for  the  reception  of  real  knowledge.  The  Greeks  will  learn 
from  what  he  is  about  to  deliver  how  impiously  they  themselves 
act  in  persecuting  the  true  worshipper  of  God  ;  they  will  also 
find  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  they  and  the  bar- 
barians raise  respecting  the  Advent  of  the  Lord. — 4  There  are 
two  kinds  of  knowledge  :  one  common,  scarcely  deserving  the 
name,  conversant  with  the  objects  of  sense ;  the  other  con- 
versant with  the  objects  of  the  understanding,  through  the 
simple  operation  of  the  soul.      Before,  5  however,  he  enters 

1  dccxiii.  11.  -  dccxxx.  3. 

3  See  L.  7.  dcccci.  31.  4  dccxxxvii.  1. 

5  dccxxxvii.  19.  This  account  of  the  plagiarisms  of  the  Greeks  from 
each  other  deserves  the  attention  of  the  scholar. 
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upon  these  subjects,  he  says  that,  "having  shown  in  the 
preceding  book  that  the  symbolical  mode  of  instruction  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  he 
shall  proceed  to  show  that  the  Greeks,  not  content  with  steal- 
ing from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  stole  from  each  other.  They 
1  borrowed  also  the  wonderful  tales  connected  with  their 
mythology  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  from  the  Egyptians." 

Clement 2  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Greek  philosophers 
worshipped  the  same  God  as  the  Christians,  though  erroneously 
and  not  according  to  knowledge. — "  The  Greeks  knew  God, 
after  a  heathen  manner  (iOvixws);  the  Jews  knew  Him  Judaically ; 
the  Christians,  in  a  new  manner,  spiritually.  The  Greeks  and 
Jews  were  the  old ;  the  3  Christians,  the  new  or  third  race. 
4  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  given  to  the  Jews,  and 
philosophy  to  the  Greeks,  to  prepare  them  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel. — To  those  who  were  just  according  to  the  law, 
faith  was  wanting;  to  those  who  were  just  according  to 
philosophy,  not  only  faith,  but  also  the  renunciation  of 
idolatry.  Christ,  5  therefore,  descended  into  Hades  to  preach 
to  those  who,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  had  lived,  not  indeed 
perfectly,  but  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  life  proposed  to  them, 
and  to  bring  them  to  salvation."  Clement  °  seems  to  think 
that  this  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  virtuous  men  who  had  died  before  His  appearance 
in  the  flesh,  was  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  the  Divine 
justice  and  goodness. 

"  They,"  he  7  proceeds,  "  are  called  philosophers  with  us 
who  love  the  wisdom  of  the  Teacher  and  Creator  of  all  things, 

1  Clement  gives  some  curious  specimens  of  the  miraculous  stories  current 
among  the  Greeks,  dcclii.  29,  and  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  Hermes,  dcclvii. 

-  dcclix.  23.      Compare  DCCLXXII.  31.   DGCCXyil.  26. 

3  el  xkivu;  avrov  rpirui  yivsi  e-ifiifttvoi,   Xeiffnuvei.    DCC1.XI.  4-       The   heathen 

appear  to  have  applied  the  expression  Tertium  Genus  to  the  Christians  as 
a  term  of  reproach.     See  TertuMian  ad  Nationes.   L.  I.  cc.  7,  8,  19. 

4  dcclxii.  14.     Compare  dccxciv.  16.   dcccxxv.  15. 

5  dcclxiii.  15.  Compare  L.  2.  CCCCLII.  Clement  seems  to  doubt 
whether  Christ  preached  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  or  whether  He 
preached  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Apostles  to  the  Gentiles.    DCCLXIV.  12. 

8  dcclxiv.  42.  7  dcclxviii.  17. 
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that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  with  the  Greeks, 
they  who  discuss  questions  about  virtue.  Philosophy  then 
would  be  a  collection  of  all  the  dogmas,  not  liable  to  objection, 
of  each  particular  sect,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  life  ; 
which,  stolen  from  the  grace  bestowed  from  heaven  on  the 
barbarians,  have  been  adorned  by  the  Greeks  with  their 
eloquence.  For  some  they  have  stolen ;  others  they  have 
misunderstood ;  some  they  have  delivered,  moved  by  a  Divine 
impulse,  but  have  not  perfectly  worked  out ;  some  by  human 
conjecture  and  reasoning,  in  which  also  they  err.  They  think 
that  they  have  attained  to  the  perfect  truth  ;  we  that  they  have 
attained  to  it  only  in  part,  for  they  know  nothing  but  of  this 
world."  Clement  then  1  inquires  from  whom  the  Greeks 
received  this  partial  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  "  Not  from 
man  ;  or  from  the  angels,  for  they  possessed  no  organs  whereby 
to  communicate  with  man  ;  moreover,  as  they  are  created 
beings,  they  must  themselves  have  been  taught.  Who  then 
was  their  teacher  ?  The  First  Begotten,  the  Counsellor  of 
God,  Who  foreknew  all  things.  He  is  the  teacher  of  all  created 
beings  ;  He  in  various  ways,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
has  instructed  man,  and  leads  him  to  perfection.  2  If  they 
who,  in  any  manner,  have  received  the  seeds  of  truth,  have  not 
cultivated  them,  the  fault  lies  with  them,  not  with  the  teacher. — 
3  Wisdom  is  the  firm  and  sure  knowledge  and  comprehension 
of  things  present,  past,  and  future,  delivered  and  revealed  by 
the  Son  of  God.  If,  then,  contemplation  (?)  Bewpia)  is  the  end 
of  the  wise  man,  the  contemplation  of  him  who  is  only  a  lover 
of  wisdom  *  (</hAo'o-o</>os  opposed  to  cro<£os)  desires  Divine 
knowledge ;  but  does  not  attain  to  it,  unless  he  receives  by 
instruction  the  prophetic  voice,  by  which  he  understands  the 
present,  past,  and  the  future,  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  and  will 
be." 

Clement  5  contends  that  St.  Paul  does  not  positively  condemn 
philosophy,   but   merely  says,    "that   he  who  aspires  to   the 
1  dcclxix.  8.     Compare  dcclxxi.  35.  "  dcclxx.  7. 

3  dcclxxi.  5.  So  dcclxviii.  I.  rr,i  Hi  troQiav,  'ifif-liov  yvuffiv,  h'tait  n  xxi 
uvfyaiTivotv  <7Tfa.yfia.ruii  Ka,rd\w$>iv  riva,  fii/ia.ia,v  oitrav  xai  afAirairrcorov, 
<ruvitXr,<pu7av   to    ti   tivra,    xa)    ra    •rccptfi^nxoTa,  xa.)    to   {aiWovtu.      Compare 

also  L.  1.  cccxxxm.  6. 

4  So  dccciii.   l8.    Iv  avfyw-TTot;  tyiXitotyovait,  ovYivoi  croQoTc. 

6  dcclxxi.  19.     See  neccxix.  25.   Heb.  v.  12.  Col.  ii.  8. 
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Gnostic  sublimity  must  not  turn  back  to  the  Greek  philosophy, 
which  is  elementary  and  preparatory  to  the  truth."  He 
1  repeats  what  he  had  before  said,  "that  philosophy  was  to  the 
Greeks  what,  the  law  was  to  the  Jews,  a  way  to  righteousness 
or  justification.  The  2  Gnostic  ought  to  be  versed  in  every 
kind  of  learning. — For  though  the  principal  end  of  man's 
creation  is  that  he  may  know  God,  yet  he  cultivates  the  earth, 
and  measures  it,  and  studies  philosophy,  that  he  may  live,  and 
live  well,  and  meditate  on  those  subjects  which  admit  of 
demonstration.  Some  3  affirmed  that  the  devil  was  the  author 
of  philosophy ;  but  whatever  is  useful  or  profitable  to  man,  as 
philosophy  is,  must  be  regarded  as  coming  from  God.  Philo- 
sophy was  the  peculiar  testament  of  the  Greeks,  a  step  to  the 
Christian  philosophy.  4  It  is  elementary  and  partial,  the  per- 
fect knowledge  being  conversant  with  things  beyond  the  world, 
the  objects  of  the  intellect,  and  even  with  things  more  spiritual, 
which  'eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  had  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,'  until  our  Teacher  revealed 
the  truth  concerning  them  to  us.  —  For  we  affirm  that  the 
Gnostic  knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  even  those  which 
pass  our  knowledge  ;  such  were  5  James,  Peter,  John,  Paul, 
and  the  other  Apostles. — Knowledge  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
rational  soul,  exercised  to  the  end  that  by  means  of  knowledge 
it  may  be  inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  immortality.  Knowledge 
and  impulse  (6/>//?/)  are  both  powers  of  the  soul.  Impulse  is  a 
movement  following  a  particular  assent ;  for  he  who  is  impelled 
to  any  act  first  receives  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  then  the  im- 
pulse. Knowledge  is  a  contemplation  by  the  soul  of  one  or 
more  existing  things ;  perfect  knowledge,  of  all." 

Clement  6  proceeds  to  say  that  "  the  Gnostic  is  subject  only 
to  those  appetites  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  body, — hunger,  thirst,  and  the  like.  But  these  appetites 
were  not  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  body  of  the 
Saviour,  which  was  held  together  by  a  holy  power  :  He  ate,  not 
for  the  support  of  the  body,  but  lest  those  who  associated 

1  dcclxxii.  25.  -  dcclxxii.  33.     See  dcclxxxvi.  25. 

3  See  p.  67,  Note  2.  z 

4  dcclxxiv.  14.     Compare  dcclxxi.  23.    dcclxxxi.  29.    nccxcix.   11. 
dcccxxiii.  28.     L.  7.  dcccxxxix.  30. 

5  Compare  L.  1.  cccxxii.  19.  "  dcclxxv.  25. 
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with  Him  should  think  that  He  had  not  a  real  body.  He  was 
free  from  all  passions  (airaOijs) ;  He  felt  neither  pleasure  nor 
pain.  The  Apostles  were  enabled  by  His  teaching  to  overcome 
anger,  and  fear,  and  desire ;  and  felt  not  even  those  emotions 
which  have  a  semblance  of  good, — boldness,  emulation,  joy, — 
remaining  after  His  resurrection  fixed  in  one  unalterable  habit 
of  discipline.  It  may  be  said  that  these  emotions,  when 
regulated  by  reason,  are  good ;  but  they  must  not  be  felt  by 
the  perfect  man.  He  1  requires  not  boldness,  confidence, 
anger,  emulation,  desire.  His  friendship  is  not  of  the  ordinary 
cast ;  he  loves  the  Creator  through  the  medium  of  the  creature. 
Like  his  Master,  he  is  exempt  from  passion."  But  it  may  be 
objected,  that  the  perfect  man  desires  what  is  good,  and  that 
desire  is  a  passion.  Clement  replies,  "  that  this  objection  is 
founded  on  a  mistaken  notion  of  Divine  love  ;  which  is  not  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  him  who  loves,  but  a  possession  of  the 
object  loved.  The  Gnostic  by  love  has  already  attained  to 
that  in  which  he  is  to  be ;  he  anticipates  hope  through  know- 
ledge ;  he  desires  nothing,  because  he  already  possesses,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  the  object  of  desire.- — 2  Exemption  from 
passion,  not  moderation  of  passion,  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Gnostic. — 3  To  have  passions  which  require  to  be  controlled,  is 
not  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  not  fitting  that  the  friend  of  God, 
whom  God  predestined  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  to 
the  highest  adoption,  should  be  subject  to  pleasures  or  fears, 
and  be  occupied  in  restraining  his  passions.  It  may  even  be 
said,  that  as  he  is  predestined  through  what  he  shall  do  and 
what  he  shall  attain,  so  he,  by  predestination,  possesses  Him 
Whom  he  loves  through  Him  Whom  he  knows.  For  he  does 
not,  like  others,  form  uncertain  conjectures  respecting  the 
future,  but  receives  that  which  is  obscure  to  others  through 
Gnostic  faith.  The  future  is  present  to  him  through  love  5  he 
has  believed  in  God,  Who  lies  not,  both  through  prophecy 
and  through  His  Advent ;  and  he  possesses  that  which  he  has 
believed,  and  enjoys  the  promise;  for  He  Who  has  promised  is 
truth.  The  4  Gnostic  needs  not  pray  with  the  voice,  but  only  in 
thought.     '  Think  and  I  will  give,'  are  the  words  of  God  to  him." 

1  Clement  assigns  the  reasons  why  the  Gnostic  requires  not  the  several 
qualities  here  enumerated.     DCCLXXVI.  3. 

2  dcclxxvii.  15.  3  dcclxxviii.  5. 
4  dcclxxviii.  38.     Compare  DCCXC  34. 
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1  "  Knowledge  is  the  object  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Gnostic  ; 
he  attends,  therefore,  to  all  things  which  will  assist  him  in  the 
attainment  of  that  object.  He  renders  all  sciences  subsidiary 
to  his  purpose  :  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  2logic. 
He  3  feels  no  childish  dread  of  being  led  astray  by  the  Greek 
philosophy ;  he  can  distinguish  in  it  what  is  false  from  what  is 
true.  The  4  heretics  abuse  it ;  but  he  uses  it  as  an  assistant 
in  delivering  accurately  the  truth,  and  guarding  against  subtle 
doctrines,  which  tend  to  the  subversion  of  the  truth."  After 
some  further  remarks  on  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  in  preparing  the  Gentiles  for  the  reception 
of  the  Gospel,  Clement  5  proceeds  to  answer  a  question  pro- 
posed by  certain  heretics.  "  Whether  Adam  was  created  perfect 
or  imperfecta  If  imperfect,  how  happened  it  that  the  work  of 
a  perfect  God  was  imperfect?  if  perfect,  how  happened  it 
that  he  fell?"  Clement's  answer  is,  "that  he  was  not  created 
perfect,  but  fitted  to  receive  virtue.  God  wishes  us  to  be  saved 
through  ourselves. — We  all  are  by  nature  fitted  to  attain  to 
virtue  :  one  attends  more,  another  less  to  instruction  and  disci- 
pline ;  thus  some  attain  unto  perfect  virtue  ;  others  make  only 
a  certain  progress  ;  while  some,  through  neglect,  though  well 
qualified  by  nature,  go  backwards. — Not  only  the  actions  and 
thoughts,  but  the  words  also  of  the  Gnostic  are  pure. — His  is 
not  the  repentance  common  to  every  believer,  repentance  for 
having  sinned ;  but  the  repentance  which,  understanding  the 
nature  of  sin,  persuades  him  to  make  it  his  6  first  aim  to  abstain 
from  sinning ;  and  consequently  he  does  not  sin.  "  Some 
good  things  are  eligible  for  themselves,  others  for  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  lead.  Knowledge  is  eligible  on  both 
accounts,  being  the  most  perfect  good.  The  8  Gnostic,  united 
to  God  through  love,  prays  incessantly  to  God  in  thought : 
first,  that  his  sins  may  be  pardoned ;  next  that  he  may  sin  no 
more  ;  then  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  good,  and  to  under- 
stand the  whole  creation  and  dispensation  as  conducted  by  the 
Lord,  to  the  end  that,  becoming  pure  in  heart  through  that 

1  dcclxxix.  42. 

2  Clement    enlarges  on    the  utility  of  logic,  dcclxxxi.   7.      See  also 

DCCLXXXV.  8.    DCCLXXXVI.   25. 

3  dcclxxx.  18.     Compare  dcclxxxiv.  33. 

4  dcclxxxi.  19.  5  dcclxxxviii.  7. 
nara  rov  vrpoyiyouftivov  \'iyot.    DCCLXXXIX.  8. 

7  dcclxxxix.  20.  8  deexci.  8. 
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knowledge  (eViyvaxrews)  which  is  through  the  Son  of  God,  he 
may  be  initiated  face  to  face  into  the  blessed  contemplation. — 
The  righteousness  of  the  Gnostic  consists  not  in  mere  absti- 
nence from  evil  actions ;  he  adds  the  doing  of  good,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  reason  for  which  he  is  to  abstain  from  some 
actions  and  do  others.  x  As  a  certain  glorious  radiance  sat 
upon  the  countenance  of  Moses  in  consequence  of  his  righteous 
life  and  his  frequent  intercourse  with  God,  so  a  certain  Divine 
power  of  goodness,  attaching  itself  to  the  righteous  soul  by 
inspection  (itna-KOTr^v),  by  prophecy,  by  providential  operation, 
makes  an  impression,  as  of  an  intelligent  effulgence,  like  to  the 
solar  heat,  a  conspicuous  seal  of  righteousness,  a  light  united 
to  the  soul  through  inseparable  love,  at  once  bearing  God  and 
borne  by  Him.  Hence  breaks  forth  in  the  Gnostic  the  likeness 
to  the  Saviour  God,  and  he  becomes  perfect  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  human  nature,  even  as  his  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

2  "  He  who  in  the  first  instance  moderates  his  passions,  and 
thus  gradually  attains  to  an  exemption  from  passion,  advancing 
to  the  well-doing  (evwodav)  of  Gnostic  perfection,  is  even  here 
equal  to  an  angel ;  shining  like  the  sun  by  his  beneficence,  he 
hastens  on  in  righteous  knowledge  through  the  love  of  God  to 
the  holy  mansion,  like  the  Apostles ;  who  were  not  chosen  to 
be  Apostles  for  any  special  excellence  of  their  nature, — for 
Judas  was  of  the  number, — but  were  seen  by  Him,  Who  fore- 
sees the  end,  to  be  fit  to  be  chosen  Apostles ;  as  Matthias,  who 
was  not  of  the  original  number,  proving  himself  worthy  to 
become  an  Apostle,  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Judas. 
They,  therefore,  who  exercise  themselves  in  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  and  live  perfectly  according  to  the 
Gospel,  may  even  now  be  inscribed  in  the  number  of  the 
Apostles." 

Clement  proceeds  to  distinguish  between  the  character  and 
the  reward  of  the  Gnostic  and  of  the  common  believer. 
"  Knowledge,"  3 he  says,  "is  superior  to  faith.  Each  has  his 
appropriate  place:  the  Gnostic  attains  the  highest;  the  common 
believer  only  to  an  inferior  station,  and  even  that  he  does  not 
reach  until  he  has  been  purified  by  discipline  from  the  sins 
1  dccxcii.  10.  2  dccxcii.  31.  3  dccxciv.  21. 
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contracted  after  baptism.  1  With  respect  to  the  heathen,  God 
gave  them  philosophy;  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  objects 
of  worship,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  falling  into  perfect 
atheism,  or  from  worshipping  stocks  and  stones.  They,  there- 
fore, are  worthy  of  condemnation,  because  they  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  did  not  proceed  upwards  from  the  worship  of 
the  stars  to  the  worship  of  the  Creator.  Every  action  of  the 
Gnostic  is  2  perfect ;  of  the  common  believer,  is  of  a  middle 
nature,  not  being  performed  according  to  reason  and  know- 
ledge :  of  the  heathen,  is  sinful — for  an  action  must  not  only 
be  right,  but  must  be  performed  from  a  right  motive,  and 
directed  to  a  right  object.  3The  Gnostic  has  a  good  con- 
science, which,  maintaining  piety  towards  God  and  justice 
towards  man.  keeps  the  soul  pure  with  grave  thoughts,  and 
chaste  words,  and  righteous  actions.  Thus  the  soul,  receiving 
power  from  the  Lord,  practises  to  become  God,  thinking 
nothing  evil  but  ignorance  and  actions  not  agreeable  to  right 
reason  :  always  giving  God  thanks  for  all  things,  by  righteous 
hearing  and  Divine  reading,  by  search  after  truth,  holy  obla- 
tions, blessed  prayer.  Such  a  soul  praising,  singing  hymns, 
blessing,  is  never  separated  from  God.  4  Each  degree  of 
holiness  has  its  allotted  reward;  and  the  perfect  inheritance 
is  the  lot  of  those  who  have  attained  unto  the  perfect  man, 
according  to  the  image  (kclt  ei/cdm)  of  the  Lord;  for  5the  likt- 
ness  (6/whWis)  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  human  form — such 
a  notion  is  atheistical ;  G  nor  is  it  a  likeness  in  virtue  to  the 
First  Cause — this  is  the  impious  exposition  of  those  who  think 
that  the  virtue  of  man  and  of  the  Omnipotent  God  is  the  same. 
'  It  is  sufficient  for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  Master.'  He, 
therefore,  who  is  appointed  to  the  adoption  and  friendship  of 

1  dccxcv.  26.  Clement  alludes  to  Deut.  iv.  19,  following  and  misunder- 
standing the  Septuagint  translation. 

2  dccxcvi.  4.  KurhpiauM,  perfectum  officium,  rectum,  opinor,  vocamus, 
quod  Grreci  xaropfapa,  hoc  autem  commune  y.afty.ov  vocant.  Cicero  de 
Omciis,  L.  1.  c.  3.  Illud  enim  rectum  est  quod  xurbfiapa  dicitur,  contin- 
gitque  sapienti  soli.  De  Finibus,  L.  4.  c.  6.  Compare  DCCCXVIH.  12. 
L.  7.    DCCCLXII.   14. 

3  dccxcvii.  8. 

4  Clement  discovers  an  allusion  to  different  degrees  of  reward  in  the 
different  produce  of  the  good  seed  in  the  parable  Matt.  xiii.  8. 
DCCXCVII.  30. 

5  Compare  dcccix.  5- 

6  Compare  L.  2.  di.  23.     L.  7.   DCCCLXXXVI.  18. 
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God,  after  the  likeness  of  God,  becomes  a  co-heir  with  the 
Lords  and  Gods,  if,  as  the  Lord  has  taught  him,  he  is  perfected 
according  to  the  Gospel." 

Clement l  goes  on  with  his  description  of  the  Gnostic,  and 
2 says,  incidentally,  that  "the  evidences,  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  our  Saviour,  are  the  prophecies  which  preceded  His  appear- 
ance, the  testimonies  which  accompanied  His  sensible  genera- 
tion (His  birth  on  earth,  which  made  Him  cognizable  by  the 
senses),  and  the  powers  which  were  announced  and  openly 
displayed  by  Him  after  His  resurrection.  Our  evidence  that 
the  truth  is  with  us  is,  that  it  was  taught  by  the  Son  of  God 
Himself."  Clement 3  then  assigns  reasons  why  Christ  delivered 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  parables. — "  He  meant  to  stimulate 
curiosity,  and  excite  men  to  be  earnest  in  discovering  the  word 
of  salvation  ;  and  to  prevent  those  who  were  not  fitted  to 
receive  knowledge  from  erroneously  interpreting  what  had 
been  delivered  by  the  Holy  Spirit. — Thus  the  whole  economy 
of  the  Gospel — the  birth,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ — served  as  a  parable,  being  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
Jews  and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks,  but  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God  to  those  whose  ears  were  opened  to  the  truth."  As  a 
specimen  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gnostic,  Clement  *  gives  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Decalogue.  He  then  5  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  the  Greek  philosophers,  though  they  named  the 
name  of  God,  knew  Him  not :  they  attributed  human  affections 
to  Him.  The  Gnostic  alone  possesses  this  knowledge.  °  There 
is  a  true  philosophy,  in  contradistinction  from  other  philo- 
sophies ;  and  a  true  beauty,  as  distinguished  from  a  counter- 
feit.— There  are  two  forms  of  truth ;  one  relates  to  words, 
the  other  to  things.  The  Greek  philosophers  employ  them- 
selves about  the  beauty  of  words ;  we,  the  barbarians,  about 
things.     "  Yet  philosophy  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have 

1  Having  occasion  to  quote  Rom.  xi.  17,  Clement  enters  into  a  dis- 
cussion respecting  different  modes  of  grafting,  and  compares  them  to  the 
different  modes  of  Christian  instruction,     dccxcix.  37. 

2  dccci.  17.     He  had  previously  divided  evidence,  ttiftuet,  into  tpovyov- 

3  dccciii.  27. 

4  dcccvii.  25.  A^  the  text  now  stands,  Clement  interprets  eight  only 
out  of  the  ten  commandments.     See  L.  7.   nccci.xvui.  1. 

8  dcccxvii.  26.  6  dcccxviii.  22.  7  dcccxix.  25. 
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been  given  by  Divine  Providence  as  a  preparation  for  perfec- 
tion through  Christ,  if  it  is  not  ashamed  to  advance  to  the 
truth  through  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians. 
If  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered,  and  even  our  slightest 
movements  noted,  can  we  suppose  that  Providence  takes  no 
account  of  philosophy  ?  We  must  conclude  that  the  arts  of 
life  were  not  given  without  a  Divine  power."  1  Clement 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  philosopher  may  arrive  at 
the  truth.  "  They,"  2  he  adds,  "  who  deny  that  philosophy 
comes  from  God,  go  near  to  question  His  particular  Providence. 
— At  one  glance  He  sees  the  whole  and  each  part,  though  He 
produces  many  results  through  the  instrumentality  of  man  ; 
Providence  disposes,  man  co-operates.  The3  thoughts  of 
virtuous  men  arise  from  a  Divine  inspiration, — the  soul  being 
in  a  manner  disposed,  and  the  Divine  wiil  imparted  to  it,  by 
the  Divine  ministers  who  are  appointed  to  that  particular 
office. — God  especially  imparts  these  impulses  to  those  who 
are  of  a  superior  nature,  and  able  to  contribute  to  the  benefit 
of  the  mass  of  mankind. — They  who  affirm  that  philosophy 
was  given  by  the  devil,  make  him  more  benevolent  than  Divine 
Providence  to  good  men  among  the  Greeks. — It  is  his  province 
to  do  evil.  If,  therefore,  philosophy  makes  men  good,  it 
cannot  come  from  him,  but  from  God,  Whose  property  it  is 
to  do  good.  The  law  was  given  to  the  Jews,  philosophy  to  the 
Greeks,  until  the  Advent  of  Christ,  Who  was  to  collect  all  men, 
Greeks  and  barbarians,  into  one  peculiar  righteous  people, 
through  the  teaching  of  faith."  Clement  4  describes  the  manner 
in  which  the  Gnostic  is  formed  by  Christ,  and  in  which  he 
forms  others. — "  Whatever  is  beneficial  in  life  is  accomplished 
by  God  through  His  Son,  Who  is  consequently  the  Saviour  of 
all  men  ;  but  especially,  as  the  Apostle  says,  of  those  who 
believe." 

"  The  5  Gnostic  constantly  employs  himself  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  are  of  the  first  importance ;  if  he  touches  the 
Greek  philosophy,  it  is  by  way  of  relaxation. — It  is  desirable  to 
know  all  things ;  but  the  mind,  which  is  too  feeble  to  attain  to 
this  universal  knowledge,  must  select  that  which  is  best  and 
most  important."     Clement  then  °  addresses  the  Greek  philo- 

1  dcccxx.  8.  2  dcccxxi.  19.   dcccxxii.  26.  3  dcccxxii.  6. 

4  dcccxxiv.  5.  5  dcccxxiv.  33.  6  dcccxxvi.  15. 
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sophers,  and  asks  them,  "  from  whom  they  have  learned  the 
truth  which  they  boast  of  possessing  ?  They  will  not  answer, 
from  God  :  from  man  then.  But  man  is  no  trustworthy 
teacher  of  that  which  relates  to  God.  He  who  is  weak  and 
mortal  is  not  competent  to  speak  of  Him  Who  is  self-existent 
and  incorruptible  ;  or  the  thing  created  of  its  Creator.  He 
who  is  unable  to  say  what  is  true  respecting  himself,  is  he  more 
to  be  trusted  when  he  speaks  respecting  God  ? — They  who  are 
taught  by  God  Himself  with  difficulty  attain  to  the  notion  of 
God,  Divine  grace  assisting  them  to  arrive  at  a  qualified 
knowledge. — The  Christian  is  the  only  heaven-taught  wisdom ; 
on  it  depend  all  the  fountains  of  wisdom  which  even  aim  at 
the  truth.  From  the  very  foundation  of  the  world  numerous 
precursors  announced  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  the  Teacher 
of  men,  foretelling  where  and  how  He  should  appear,  and  what 
would  be  the  signs  of  His  coming.  The  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers satisfied  only  their  peculiar  followers.  But  the  Gospel 
was  not  confined  to  Judea,  as  philosophy  was  to  Greece  ;  it 
spread  through  the  whole  inhabited  earth,  converting  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  and  not  few  even  of  the  philosophers,  to  the 
truth.  If  any  magistrate  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
Greek  philosophy,  it  vanishes  at  once.  But  though  from  the 
very  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  kings,  and  magistrates,  and 
the  multitude  have  endeavoured  to  crush  it,  it  flourishes  the 
more  ;  it  perishes  not  like  human  doctrine,  nor  fades  away 
like  a  feeble  gift.  It  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  therefore  strong ; 
and  cannot  be  crushed,  for  the  prophets  have  foretold  that  it 
shall  be  persecuted  unto  the  end."  Clement  concludes  the 
sixth  book  by  saying,  "that  having  made  as  it  were  a  statue 
of  the  Gnostic,  to  exhibit  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  his 
moral  character,  he  shall  describe  him  as  a  contemplator  of 
physical  objects,  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  creation 
of  the  world."1 


Clement    2says,  "that  in  the  seventh  book  he  shall  show 
that    the    Gnostic,  far  from  being  an  atheist,  as  the   Greeks 

1  See  L.  7.  dccclxvii.  23,  where  Clement  says  that  he  shall  defer  the 
consideration  of  doctrines  to  a  more  fitting  time. 
'-'  Compare  dccclv.  i.  dccclix.  32.   dccclxiv.  18. 
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falsely  called  him,  was  the  only  true  worshipper  of  God.  This 
he  shall  show  concisely,  without  producing  testimonies  from 
the  prophetic  writings.  With  the  x  Gnostic,  the  service  of  God 
is  a  continual  employment  of  the  soul  about  His  Divine  attri- 
butes, accompanied  by  constant  love.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
2  service  paid  to  men  :  one  emendatory,  as  the  medical  art  of 
the  body,  philosophy  of  the  soul ;  the  other  ministerial,  as 
that  paid  by  children  to  parents,  and  subjects  to  rulers.  In 
like  manner  in  the  Church  the  presbyters  perform  the  emen- 
datory, the  deacons  the  ministerial  office.  The  angels  minister 
in  both  these  capacities  to  God  in  the  dispensation  connected 
with  earthly  things ;  and  the  Gnostic  does  the  same,  minister- 
ing to  God,  and  exhibiting  to  men  an  emendatory  contempla- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  is  appointed  to  discipline  them  to  their 
improvement ;  for  he  alone  is  a  pious  worshipper  of  God,  who 
serves  Him  well  and  without  reproach,  in  matters  pertaining  to 
men. — 3  There  are  three  effects  of  the  Gnostic  power :  in  the 
first  place,  he  knows  things  (what  they  are)  \  in  the  second,  he 
performs  what  the  Word  or  reason  suggests  ;  in  the  third,  he 
can  deliver  secret  truths  in  a  manner  worthy  of  God.  How 
then  can  he  be  an  atheist,  who  is  persuaded  that  there  is  an 
Almighty  God,  and  has  learned  the  Divine  mysteries  from  the 
only-begotten  Son  ?  An  atheist  is  one  who  does  not  think 
that  there  is  a  God ;  a  superstitious  man  is  one  who  fears 
demons,  and  deifies  all  things,  wood  and  stone." 

"The  4  first  step  in  faith  is  to  know  God;  and  after  acquir- 
ing confidence  in  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour,  to  think  that  to 
do  nothing  unjust  is  suitable  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  The 
best  thing  in  earth  is  the  most  pious  man  ;  the  best  in  heaven 
is  the  angel,  who,  standing  in  the  nearer  and  purer  place,  par- 
takes of  an  eternal  and  blessed  life.  But  the  nature  of  the 
Son,  which  is  nearest  to  the  only  Almighty  God,  is  the  most 
perfect,  most  holy,  most  powerful  (KvpiwraTT?),  most  kingly, 
most  beneficent."  —  After  describing  the  universality  of  the 
Providence  of  Christ,  Clement  5  proceeds — "All  men  are  His  : 

1  dcccxxix.  44. 

'  The  Greek  word  is  hpwilet,  which  may  mean  the  act  of  serving, 
worshipping,  or  healing. 

3  Compare  L.  2.  CCCCLIII.  16.  4  dcccxxxi.  10. 

5  dcccxxxi.  33. 
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some,  through  knowledge,  to  which  others  have  not  yet 
attained ;  some,  as  friends  ;  others,  as  faithful  servants ;  others, 
merely  as  servants  :  as  Teacher,  He  disciplines  the  Gnostic  by 
mysteries ;  the  faithful,  by  good  hopes ;  the  hard  of  heart,  by 
correction  through  sensible  operation.  His  providence  ex- 
tends to  all ;  1  He  is  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all ;  the  Saviour 
of  those  who  believe,  because  they  are  willing  to  know  Him  ; 
the  Lord  of  the  disobedient,  until,  being  enabled  to  confess 
Him,  they  obtain,  through  Him,  their  peculiar  and  suitable 
benefit. — 2  Drawn  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  virtuous  are 
domiciled  in  the  first  mansion,  and  the  rest  in  order,  until 
they  come  to  the  last ;  but  they  who  are  bad  through  weak- 
ness, involved  in  a  bad  habit  by  unjust  insatiableness,  neither 
controlling  nor  controlled,  are  driven  about  by  passions,  and 
fall  to  the  ground. — 3  Christ,  neglecting  none,  gave  the  com- 
mandments to  the  Jews,  philosophy  to  the  Greeks,  shutting  up 
unbelief  till  His  coming;  whence  every  one  who  does  not 
believe  is  without  excuse ;  for  He  leads  them  by  a  different 
process  of  improvement  to  the  perfection  which  is  through 
faith. — 4A11  things  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  of  all  for  the 
salvation  of  all,  both  in  general  and  in  particular. — Whatever 
is  virtuous  changes  to  a  better  state,  having  the  choice  of 
knowledge  as  the  cause  of  its  peculiar  change ;  which  choice 
the  soul  has  in  its  own  power.  But  necessary  discipline,  by 
the  goodness  of  the  great  over -seeing  Judge,  through  the 
proximate  angels,  through  various  previous  judgments,  through 
the  final  judgment,  compels  even  those  who  have  entirely 
despaired  to  repent." 

Clement5  proceeds  to  describe  the  gradual  advancement  of 
the  Gnostic  towards  perfect  happiness.  "  His  perfection  con- 
sists in  holding  intercourse  with  God  through  the  Great  High 
Priest,  and  in  being  as  like  unto  the  Lord  as  he  can  be,  in  the 
whole  worship  of  God  which  tends  to  the  salvation  of  men, 

1  dcccxxxiii.  I. 

2  dcccxxxiv.  5.  See  L.  5.  dclxvh.  9.  dclxix.  jo.  L.  6.  dccxciv. 
7.  L.  7.  dcccxxxv.  24.  DCCCLiv.  26.  Clement  supposes  that  there  is 
a  gradation  of  beings  from  Christ  down  to  man,  and  even  among  men  ; 
each  class  subject  to  those  above  and  ruling  over  those  below  it,  and  each 
having  its  appropriate  abode  or  mansion. 

3  dcccxxxiv.  35.  4  dcccxxxv.  7. 
3  dcccxxxv.  22.  37.     Compare  DCCCLVIII.  30. 
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through  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  through  sacred  ministra- 
tions, through  teaching,  through  good  works.  The  Gnostic  1 
offers  no  sacrifice  to  God,  Who  gives  all  things  to  all,  and  needs 
nothing.  His  2  object  is  to  render  first  himself,  then  his  neigh- 
bours, as  good  as  possible.  The  3soul  of  a  righteous  man 
most  nearly  approaches  to  the  Divine  image  and  to  a  likeness 
of  God ;  in  it,  through  its  obedience  to  the  commandments, 
the  Ruler  of  mortals  and  immortals,  the  King  and  Parent  of 
the  good,  takes  up  His  abode,  being  truly  a  law,  and  decree, 
and  eternal  reason,  and  one  and  the  same  Saviour  to  each  in 
particular  and  to  all  collectively."  Clement  then  4  describes 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gnostic,  and  his  moral  character  and 
conduct  in  life.  5  "  The  Greek  philosophy  purifies  and  pre- 
pares the  soul  for  the  reception  of  faith,  on  which  truth  raises 
the  superstructure  of  knowledge.  He  is  the  true  athlete  who 
is  crowned  for  the  true  victory,  the  victory  over  all  his  passions, 
in  the  great  stadium,  the  beautiful  world ;  for  6  the  Almighty 
God  institutes  the  contest ;  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  dis- 
tributes the  rewards ;  the  angels  and  gods  are  the  spectators  ; 
and  the  contest  (to  TrayKpaTiov)  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  against  the  spiritual  powers  of  passions  working  through 
the  flesh." 

"The  Greeks  7  represented  their  gods  under  human  forms, 
and  subject  to  human  passions.  Inferring  the  character  of 
their  gods  from  their  own,  they  could  not  fail  to  form  un- 
worthy notions  of  the  Deity.  The  Gnostic,  on  the  contrary, 
being  at  once  pious  and  free  from  superstition,  forms  grand 
and  honourable  conceptions  of  God,  and  makes  Him  the 
Author  of  all  good,  but  of  nothing  evil,  being  persuaded  that 
He  alone  is  God.  The  Greeks  are  the  real  atheists,  because 
they  assimilate  the  Deity  to  the  basest  of  mortals."  Clement s 
insists  on  the  absurdity  of  limiting  to  a  spot  Him  Who  cannot 

1  dcccxxxvi.  25.  -  dcccxxxvii.  14.  3  dcccxxxvii.  29. 

4  dcccxxxviii.  8.  5  dcccxxxix.  30. 

6  Compare  C.  lxxvii.  27.  Tertullian  ad  Martyres,  c.  3.  Bonum 
agonem  subituri  estis,  in  quo  Agonothetes  Deus  vivus  est  :  xystarches 
Spiritus  Sanctus ;  corona  reternitas :  brabium  Angelica  substantive  politia 
in  ccelis,  gloria  in  ssecula  sreculorum.  Itaque  epistates  vester  Christus 
Jesus.      In   the   Tract    Quis   Dives   Salvetur?  we  find    yvfjuoaxTn   ph   r$ 

Xoyiff  ayoivoSiri)  Ss  reu  XpitrrZ.    DCDXXXVII.   24. 

7  dcccxli.  1.  a  dcccxlv.  6. 
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be  comprehended  in  space;  and  of  confining  in  temples  made 
by  hands  Him  Who  embraces  all  things.  He  l  ridicules  idolatry, 
as  involving  the  foolish  supposition  that  God  is  subject  to  the 
wants  and  passions  of  man. 

"  God 2  cannot  need  anything  from  man  ;  He  cannot  require 
sacrifices,  as  man  requires  food,  through  hunger.  The  Gnostic  3 
honours  God  with  prayer,  considering  it,  when  united  with 
righteousness,  the  best  and  holiest  sacrifice.  The  altar  of 
Christians  here  on  earth  is  the  congregation  of  believers  intent 
on  prayer,  having  one  voice  and  one  mind.  The  sacrifice  of 
the  Church  is  prayer  breathed  forth  from  holy  souls,  the  sacri- 
fice and  the  whole  soul  being  simultaneously  laid  open  to  God. 
— The  really  holy  altar  is  the  righteous  soul.  As  the  Gnostic 
always  imitates  God,  he  endeavours  to  reduce  his  wants  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits  ;  4  he  cannot  live  without  food, 
but  he  takes  the  simplest,  and  abstains  from  flesh." 

Proceeding  with  the  description  of  the  Gnostic,  Clement 
•''says,  "that  he  does  not  pray  only  in  certain  places  and  at 
stated  times,  but  makes  his  whole  life  a  continued  act  of 
prayer.  He  knows  that  he  is  living  always  in  the  presence 
of  God  ;  and  whatever  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
whether  he  is  tilling  the  ground,  or  sailing  on  the  sea,  he  sings 
and  gives  thanks  to  God.  He  a  frequents  not  the  theatre ;  he 
strives  not  to  gratify  his  senses ;  he  never  makes  pleasure  the 
end  of  his  actions ;  he  seldom  attends  festive  meetings.  He 
is  persuaded  that  God  knows  and  hears  all  things,  not  merely 
the  voice,  but  the  very  thoughts  and  desires.  7  His  prayers 
and  wishes  correspond  with  his  noble  and  elevated  notions  of 
the  Deity ;  he  knows  what  is  really  good,  and  what  he  should 
ask,  and  when,  and  how.  s  Prayer  in  him  is  intercourse  with 
God  ;  God  hears  him  even  though  he  opens  not  his  lips.     °  He 

1   dcccxlv.  39.  "  dcccxlvi.  28.  y  dcccxlviii.  15. 

4  Compare  dccclxxiv.  21.  $to  y.a)  itrfa'u,  xai  vrivu,  y.ai  -yecuii,  ov  Tpor,yovfLivb>;, 
aXXa  dvayxaiw;.    DCCCLXXVIII.    12. 

ft  dcccli.  21.     Compare  DCCCLIV.  18.  DCCCLVI.  5. 
H  dccclii.  12,  25.     Compare  DCCCLVI,  14,  22. 

7  dcccliii.  24.  dccclvi.  12. 

8  dcccliv.  3.  Compare  dccclxxv.  48.  DCCCLXXIX.  23.  In  dccci.xxix. 
39,  Clement  says  that  prayer  is  with  the  Gnostic  a  continual  thanksgiving. 

9  dccclv.  5. 
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always  obtains  that  for  which  he  prays.  God  knows  him 
to  be  worthy  to  obtain  it,  and  he  never  prays  amiss.  After 
the  example  of  Christ,  he  gives  thanks  for  those  in  whom  his 
ministry  is  accomplished,  and  prays  that  as  many  as  possible 
may  come-  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  confidence 
that  he  shall  obtain  that  for  which  he  asks,  constitutes  in  itself 
a  species  of  prayer.  l  He  seeks  not  even  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  being  persuaded  that  God  will  bestow  upon  the  good 
whatever  is  expedient  for  them,  even  though  they  pray  not  for 
it.  He  prays  for  perfect  love ;  he  prays  that  he  may  grow  and 
abide  in  contemplation  ■  he  prays  that  he  may  never  fall  away 
from  virtue,  himself  at  the  same  time  striving  to  be  blameless. 
2  He  rejoices  in  present  good  ;  and  in  promised  good  as  if  it 
were  already  present.  At  the  same  time  that  he  prays,  he 
himself  labours  after  perfection.  3  For  he  who  holds  inter- 
course with  God  must  have  a  pure  and  spotless  soul ;  or,  at 
least,  must  have  made  some  progress  towards  knowledge,  and 
must  long  for  it,  and  must  tear  himself  away  from  the  works 
of  wickedness.  He  will  pray  in  company  only  with  good 
men ;  for  it  is  dangerous  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  sins  of 
others.  He  will  pray  in  company  with  new  believers  on  those 
points  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  act  in  union  with  them. 
His  whole  life  is  a  holy  festival  (iravrjyvpts),  his  sacrifices  are 
prayers,  and  praises,  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  before 
meals ;  psalms  and  hymns  during  meals  and  before  he  retires 
to  rest ;  prayers  again  during  the  night.  Thus  he  unites  him- 
self to  the  4  heavenly  choir  by  continual  remembrance  (of 
God),  appointed  to  the  post  of  continual  contemplation.  To 
these  sacrifices  he  adds  that  of  imparting  both  money  and 
instruction  to  those  in  need.  The  Gnostic,  5  persuaded  that 
God  is  everywhere,  and  consequently  ashamed  not  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  knowing  that  to  speak  falsely  is  unworthy  of 
him,  is  satisfied  with  the  Divine  consciousness  and  his  own ; 
he  never  speaks  falsely,  or  does  any  act  contrary  to  his  engage- 
ments.    He  neither  6  takes  an  oath  when  required  ;  nor  denies 

1  dccclviii.  34.  -  dccclix.  34.  3  dccclx.  37. 

4  So  xopou  pwriKov.  DCCCLVIII.   13.      rot  ™»  u.ylav  xop'ov.  DCCCLXXIX.  26. 
DCCCLXXX.  34. 

5  dccclxii.  25. 

6  Clement  had  before  said  that  the  life  of  the  Gnostic  is  an  oath,    oi^i  Si 
if^Vilu;  kcc)  xa^eopitr/^ivas  opKov  iivai  revTeo  <rov  plot.    DCCCLX  I.  24. 
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(that  he  is  a  Christian)  lest  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood, 
even  though  he  should  die  in  torments." 

1  "  One  office  of  the  Gnostic  is,  in  imitation  of  his  Master,  to 
instruct  men  in  the  way  of  salvation.  He 2  may  be  truly  called 
a  living  image  of  the  Lord,  not  from  any  likeness  of  form,  but 
from  similarity  of  power  and  preaching.  Whatever  is  in  his 
mind,  that  he  speaks ;  unless,  perhaps,  like  the  physician  who 
deceives  his  patients  in  order  to  promote  their  restoration  to 
health,  he  sometimes  3  accommodates  himself  to  the  opinions 
of  his  hearers  for  their  good.  But  he  has  recourse  to  this 
insincere  dealing  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour ;  he 
scorns  to  avoid  personal  danger  by  any  subterfuge ;  he  freely 
gives  himself  for  the  Church  and  for  his  disciples,  whom  he 
has  begotten  in  the  faith  ;  as  an  example  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  highest  dispensation  of  their  instructor, 
in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  which  he  delivers,  and 
practically  to  display  his  love  to  the  Lord,  the  lover  both  of 
man  and  God  (<f>tXav0p(i)7rov  koI  <friko6zov). — He  alone  bears 
perpetual  testimony  to  the  truth  in  word  and  deed." 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  charge  of  atheism  cannot  be 
justly  urged  against  the  Gnostic,  Clement  4  proceeds  to  dis- 
tinguish between  faith,  wisdom,  and  knowledge.  sThe  pro- 
gress is  from  faith  to  knowledge ;  from  knowledge  to  love ; 
from  love  to  the  inheritance  :  this  progress  is  minutely  de- 
scribed. 6"In  the  end  the  Gnostic  is  enabled  to  contemplate 
God  face  to  face.  "  The  first  saving  change  is  from  heathenism 
to  faith ;  the  second  from  faith  to  knowledge,  which  being 
perfected  in  love,  renders  that  which  knows  the  friend  of  that 
which  is  known  :  thus  the  Gnostic  becomes  like  to  the  angels. 
He  s attains  to  an  exquisite  taste  of  the  will  of  God;  not 
giving  his  ears,  but  his  mind  to  the  things  signified  by  words, 
through  which  he  arrives  at  the  essence  of  the  things  them- 
selves. Thus  he  understands  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.     He  never  prefers  that  which 

1  dccclxii.  33.     See  pp.  80,  119.  2  dccclxiii.  5. 

3  Clement  says  that  St.  Paul  practised  such  an  accommodation  when  he 
circumcised  Timothy,  dccclxiii.  13.     See  L.  6.  dcccii.  21. 

4  dccclxiv.  25.  5  dccclxv.  5.  6  dccclxv.  34. 
7  dccclxvi.  3.                         8  dccclxvii.  37. 
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is  agreeable  to  that  which  is  beneficial.  l  He  is  unmoved  by 
disease,  by  accident,  by  death  itself. — He  bears  no  malice,  and 
cherishes  no  unfriendly  feeling.  2  He  alike  despises  earthly 
pleasure  and  earthly  pain.  3  The  soul  of  the  Gnostic,  adorned 
with  perfect  virtue,  is  an  earthly  image  of  Divine  power ;  it 
becomes  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  it  acquires  a 
disposition  agreeing  through  the  whole  of  life  with  the  Gospel. 
The  Gnostic  is  superior  to  every  fear  and  every  terror;  not 
only  to  death,  but  to  poverty,  and  disease,  and  disgrace,  and 
the  like ;  unconquered  by  pleasure,  and  lord  of  all  irrational 
desires. — 4  His  courage  is  not  of  an  irrational  character  :  he 
duly  appreciates  the  danger  which  he  is  called  to  encounter, 
and  obeys  the  call  through  love  towards  God,  having  no  other 
object  than  to  please  God. — 5  He  is  fearless,  trusting  in  the 
Lord,  just,  temperate.  6  Being  a  lover  of  the  one  true  God, 
he  becomes  a  perfect  man,  the  friend  of  God,  and  is  placed  in 
the  rank  of  son. — His  soul  being  wholly  spiritual,  proceeding 
towards  that  which  is  akin  to  it  in  the  spiritual  Church,  abides 
in  the  rest  of  God."  Clement7  goes  on  to  say,  "that  the 
Gnostic  accurately  fulfils  all  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  8  principle  of  action  in  him  is  love ;  not 
fear,  which  is  only  the  foundation,  and  as  it  were  preparatory 
to  perfection.  He 9  is  so  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
things  future  and  unseen,  that  he  deems  them  more  present  to 
him  than  the  visible  things  at  his  feet.1' 

"The  Gnostic10  readily  forgives  injuries.  He  does  not 
pray  that  he  may  possess  abundance  in  order  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  give  to  his  neighbours  in  want,  but  that  the 
abundance  may  be  given  directly  to  them.  He  knows  that 
poverty  and  disease  are  designed  to  discipline  and  improve 
the  sufferer;  he  prays  that  these  evils  may  be  mitigated  to 
others ;  and  he  does  good,  not  through  vainglory,  but  because 
he  is  a  Gnostic,  making  himself  the  instrument  of  the  goodness 
of  God. — u  Leaving  every  obstacle  behind,  and  looking  down 

1  dccclxviii.  22.  -  dccclxix.  20.  3  dccclxx.  3. 

4  dccclxxi.  9,  31.  5  dccclxxii.  6.  6  dccclxxii.  38. 

'   dccclxxiii.  8. 

8  dccclxxxiv.  5.  Compare  DCCCLXXIX.  ^j,  where  Clement  says  that 
fear  produces  abstinence  from  evil ;  love,  the  practice  of  good. 

9  dccclxxvii.  5.  "'  dccclxxxi.  15.  11  dccclxxxii.  17. 
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on  the  matter  which  draws  him  aside,  he  cleaves  the  heavens 
through  knowledge,  and  passing  through  spiritual  essences, 
and  every  power  and  dominion,  he  reaches  the  highest  thrones, 
tending  to  that  only  which  he  only  knows.  Blending  the 
serpent  with  the  dove,  he  lives  perfectly  and  with  a  good 
conscience,  mingling  faith  with  hope  in  the  expectation  of 
the  future." 

Clement,  having  concluded  his  description  of  the  Gnostic 
character,  x  proceeds  to  confirm  what  he  has  said  by  quotations 
from  Scripture.  He  refers  to  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  from  which  he 
concludes  that  the  Gnostic  is  not  allowed  to  seek  redress, 
even  by  prayer,  for  injuries  done  him.  2The  Jews  and 
philosophers  appear  to  have  urged  as  an  argument  against 
Christianity,  the  diversity  of  opinions  prevailing  among  Chris- 
tians, and  the  variety  of  sects  into  which  they  were  divided. 
Clement  answers  first,  "  that  the  argument  was  equally  valid 
against  Judaism  and  philosophy,  since  the  Jews  and  philo- 
sophers were  also  divided  into  sects ;  secondly,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  heresies  was  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  our 
Saviour's  prediction,  Who  foretold  that  tares  would  be  sown 
among  the  wheat ;  thirdly,  heresies  prove  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians. Physicians  embrace  different  theories  of  medicine  ;  but 
would  it  not  be  absurd  on  that  account  to  reject  medical 
assistance  in  sickness?  No  less  absurd  is  it  in  a  heathen, 
who  is  labouring  under  a  disease  of  the  soul,  to  urge  the  sects 
existing  among  Christians  as  a  reason  for  not  seeking  in 
Christianity  the  cure  of  his  malady.  3The  only  effect  pro- 
duced upon  us  by  the  existence  of  heresies,  should  be  that  of 
putting  us  on  our  guard,  and  rendering  us  more  earnest  and 
diligent  in  the  search  of  the  truth.  The  labour  may  be  severe  ; 
but  it  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
discovery.  We  are  like  a  traveller,  to  whom  various  roads 
present  themselves ;  he  will  not  abandon  his  journey,  because 
some  of  those  roads  may  lead  him  into  danger ;  but  he  will 
take  care  to  select  the  right  road. — 4  It  is  our  duty  to  examine 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  discover  wherein  the  heretics  have  erred. 
For  the  true  rule  of  faith  and  life  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 

1  dccclxxxiii.  17.     Clement  gives  an  interpretation  of  the  chapter,  which 
affords  a  fair  specimen  of  his  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture. 

-  dccclxxxvi.  2S.  3  dccclxxxvii.  46.  *  dccclxxxviii.  36. 
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Scripture,  which  the  heretics  pervert 1  in  order  to  make  it 
agree  with  their  preconceived  notions.  2The  voice  of  the 
Lord,  speaking  in  Scripture,  is  the  only  true  demonstration  : 
they  who  have  merely  tasted  the  Scriptures  are  faithful ;  but 
the  Gnostic,  who  has  advanced  farther,  is  an  accurate  index  of 
the  truth. — The  heretics,  it  is  true,  appeal  to  the  prophetic 
writings ;  but  they  mutilate  and  garble  them,  and  in  inter- 
preting them,  adhere  servilely  to  the  letter,  neglecting  the 
context.  Whatever  is  ambiguous  they  studiously  select,  and 
wrest  to  their  own  purpose,  3  setting  their  own  authority  above 
that  of  the  Apostles."  Clement  proceeds  to  instruct  his 
readers  how  to  escape  the  artifices  of  the  heretics.  "  There 
are,"  4  he  says,  "  three  states  of  the  soul — ignorance,  opinion 5 
(ofycris),  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  the  state  of  the  Gentiles ; 
opinion  that  of  the  heretics ;  knowledge  that  of  the  true 
Church.  The  Gentiles  live  in  pleasure;  the  heretics  in  con- 
tention ;  the  Church  in  joy  (xapav) ;  the  Gnostic  in  gladness 
(tvcfrpocrvvrjv).  There  are  two  causes  of  transgression — 8  ignor- 
ance and  weakness ;  inability  to  discern  what  is  right,  and 
inability  to  perform  it  when  discerned.  To  these  two  causes 
there  are  two  corresponding  corrections — knowledge  and  clear 
demonstration  by  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  rational  dis- 
cipline through  faith  and  fear.  Both  grow  up  together  into 
perfect  love ;  for  the  end  of  the  Gnostic  here  is  twofold ;  in 
some,  contemplation  with  knowledge  ;  in  some,  practice.  7  The 
life  of  the  Gnostic  may  be  defined,  actions  and  words  corre- 
sponding to  the  tradition  of  the  Lord." 

Proceeding  in  his  remarks  on  the  heretics,  Clement s  alleges 
in  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  their  opinions  their  late  appear- 
ance in  the  Church.  He  seems  to  assign  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
as  the  date  of  the  rise  of  heresy;  but  the  passage,9  as  it  at 
present  stands,  is  contradictory,  not  only  to  the  generally 
received  account,  but  to  itself.  He  then  10  applies  the  dis- 
tinction of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  in  the  Levitical  law  to 

1  dcccxc.  n.  2  dcccxci.  9.  3  dcccxcii.  14. 

4  dcccxciv.  12. 

5  See  dccclxxxvii.  45.  dccclxxxix.  18.  dcccxciii.  3. 

6  dcccxciv.  39.     I  read  clyvoia,  not  aveia.  ~  dcccxcvi.  27. 
8  dcccxcviii.  1.                       9  See  Pearson  Vind.  Ignat.  P.  2.  c.  7. 

10  dcd.  18.     Compare  Irenaeus.  L.  5.  c.  8. 
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the  Jews  and  heretics.  "  Those  which  divide  the  hoof  and 
ruminate  represent  the  Gnostic  Christian ;  those  which  rumi- 
nate but  do  not  divide  the  hoof,  the  Jew ;  those  which  divide 
the  hoof  but  do  not  ruminate,  the  heretic.  Those  which 
neither  divide  the  hoof  nor  ruminate  are  altogether  x  unclean." 
Clement  closes  the  seventh  book  with  a  short  description  of 
the  style  and  object  of  the  Stromata. 


.Photius  -  remarked  that  the  eighth  book  of  the  Stromata 
neither  agreed  in  title  nor  in  subject  with  the  other  seven.  In 
some  manuscripts  he  found  in  the  place  of  the  eighth  book 
that  which  is  now  extant  under  the  title,  tis  6  crw^o/^evos 
tt/Wo-ios  ;  in  other  manuscripts  he  found  a  book,  commencing 
as  that  now  extant  commences,  with  the  words,  a\X  ov8e  61 
Tra\aiT<xTOL  t&v  (f)LXoa6cf>u)v.  He  remarked  also  that  the 
Stromata  contained  some  unsound  positions.  Heinsius,  under- 
standing this  remark,  not  of  the  Stromata  in  general,  but  of 
the  eighth  book,  and  finding  no  vestige  of  such  opinions  in 
that  which  we  now  have,  concluded  that  the  original  book  was 
lost,  and  that  the  present  book  formed  part  of  the  Hypotyposes. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  logic,  but  3as  the  Gnostic  was 
required  to  search,  not  merely  the  Scriptures,  but  also  the 
common  notions  (-ras  evvotas  tols  koivcis)  in  order  that  he  might 
attain  to  the  knowledge  which  was  his  ultimate  object ;  and  as 
the  gift  of  knowledge  was  promised  to  him  from  God,  in  case 
he  conducted  the  search  rightly  and  in  a  proper  spirit,  a 
treatise  on  logic  appears  to  be  no  unsuitable  part  of  a  work 
designed  for  his  instruction.4 

Having  described  the  spirit  in  which  our  inquiries  after  truth 
should  be  conducted,  Clement  5  says,  "  that  we  must  in  the 

1  Representing  the  Heathen.     See  L.  6.   dccxcv.  40. 
*  Cod.  cxi.  3  dcdxiv.  15,  30. 

4  The  concluding  words  of  the  seventh  book  seem  to  imply  that  Clement 
was  about  to  take  up  a  new  subject  ;  y.a.)  lv  fara.  tov  if&ofiov  tovtoi  fiftl* 

5  dcdxiv.  40.  Omnis  enim,  quae  a  ratione  suscipitur  de  aliqua  re, 
institutio  debet  a  definitione  proficisci,  ut  intelligatur  quid  sit  id,  de  quo 
disputetur.     Cicero  de  Officiis,  L.  1.  c.  2. 

K 
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first  place  clearly  define  the  word  which  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion."  He  1  then  distinguished  between  proof 
(evSei£is)  and  syllogism.  "  In  the  latter  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
conclusion  should  be  correctly  drawn  from  the  premises  ;  in 
the  former  that  the  premises  should  also  be  true.  2  Certain 
principles,  themselves  incapable  of  demonstration,  but  com- 
manding immediate  assent,  are  the  fountain  of  all  demonstra- 
tions. The  essence  of  demonstration  consists  in  obtaining  assent 
to  that  to  which  assent  has  not  yet  been  given,  through  that  to 
which  assent  has  been  given."  Clement 3  distinguishes  also 
between  demonstration  and  analysis ;  the  process  in  the  latter 
being  that  in  the  former  inverted.  "In  order  to  demonstrate 
correctly,  our  first  care  must  be  that  our  premises  are  sound  ; 
our  second,  that  our  conclusion  is  correctly  drawn  from  them." 

4  "Every  inquiry  supposes  certain  previous  knowledge. 
Sometimes  we  know  the  substance,  but  are  ignorant  of  its 
operations  and  affections  ;  sometimes  we  know  the  operations 
and  affections,  but  know  not  the  substance ;  sometimes  we 
know  both."  The  5  first  case  he  illustrates  by  the  question, 
"  Whether  that  which  is  conceived  in  the  womb  is  an  animal 
or  not?"  the  a second  by  the  question,  "In  what  part  of  the 
body  the  presiding  or  ruling  faculty  of  the  soul  is  seated  ?  " 

Having  made  some  observations  on  the  i-rroxr)  of  the  Pyr- 
rhonians,  Clement 7  says,  "  that,  as  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  a  thing  is,  what  it  is,  and  wherefore  it  is  ;  8  induction 
(eiraywyr))  shows  that  it  is ;  division  (Siatpeo-is)  what  it  is ; 
demonstration  (d7roSei£is)  that  it  is,  what  it  is,  and  wherefore  it 
is.  There  are  four  causes — material,  moving,  formal,  final. 
We  first  take  the  genus,  and  then  divide  it  into  species  or 
forms,  and  thus  obtain  a  definition,  e.g.  of  man.  We  take  the 
genus,  animal,  which  we  divide  into  the  species,  mortal  anc 
immortal ;  we  divide  mortal  into  terrestial  and  aquatic ;  we 
divide  terrestrial  into  pedestrian  (7re£6v)  and  winged  ;  we  divide 
pedestrian  into  rational  and    irrational.      Man,   therefore,   is 

1  dcdxvi.  22.  2  dcdxvii.  18. 

3  dcdxviii.  2.  *  dcdxix.  1. 

5  dcdxix.  22.     See  the  Ecloga;  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis  L.,  where  the 
question  respecting  the  fcetus  is  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

6  dcdxxiii.  5.  '  dcdxxiv.  22.  8  dcdxxiv.  40. 
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defined  a  mortal,  terrestrial,  pedestrian,  rational  animal.  Thus 
division  and  definition  in  logic  answer  to  analysis  and  synthesis 
in  geometry.  We  1  cannot  know  anything  unless  we  are  able 
to  define  it.:' 

"  With  respect  to  speech,  we  have  the  -  thing,  the  concep- 
tion, and  the  name.  Grammar  is  conversant  with  names,  and 
reduces  them  to  the  twenty-four  general  elements  or  letters. 
Philosophy  is  conversant  with  conceptions  and  things,  which 
it  reduces  under  the  ten  categories.  There  are  four  causes — 
3  primary,  efficient,  co-operative,  sine  qua.  non.  Thus  with 
respect  to  the  instruction  of  a  child,  the  parent  is  the  primary, 
the  teacher  the  efficient,  the  genius  of  the  child  the  co-operative, 
time  the  cause  sine  qua  non.  Some  affirmed  that  causes  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  things  corporeal,  others  among  things 
incorporeal  ;  e.g.  the  former  said  that  the  knife  was  the  cause 
of  the  thing  being  cut ;  the  latter  that  the  i  operation  of  cutting 
was  the  cause."  After  some  further  remarks  on  causes  the 
book  terminates  abruptly ;  it  is  evidently  imperfect. 


We  proceed  to  the  treatise  entitled  n's  6  o-co£6/m'os  ttXovctios  ; 
which  Clement  commences  by  saying  that  it  is  not  his  inten- 
tion to  flatter  the  rich,  but  to  suggest  to  them  such  advice  as 
will  assist  them  in  their  progress  to  salvation.  "  Some,"  he 
5 says,  "alarmed  at  our  Saviour's  declaration,  that  'it  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  have  despaired  of 
attaining  to  salvation,  and  abandoned  themselves  entirely  to 
worldly  pleasures,  forgetting  '  that  what  is  impossible  with  man 
is  possible  with  God.'  6  Such  persons  must  be  encouraged  by 
the  assurance  that,  if  they  keep  the  commandments,  and 
submit  to  the  preparatory  discipline,  they  will  not  be  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

1  dedxxvi.  28. 

-  dedxxvii.  38.  ra  Itokuuivu.,  to.  nmptira,,  ra.  iti/utrts.  The  name  is 
the  symbol  of  the  conception  in  the  first  instance,  then  of  the  thing ;  the 
conception  is  the  likeness  or  express  image  (ixrvrvfut)  of  the  thing. 

'   dedxxix.  23.      TfonarocpKTiKa.,  ffw/ixrixaj  fvvifyu,,  ra  av  obx  Svuh 

4  dedxxx.  4.      rr,v  roy.r,*,  Wipyuav  ovru.^. 

5  dedxxxvi.  26.  ,;  dedxxxvi.  43. 
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Clement  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  '  passage  in  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  in  which  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the 
rich  man  is  recorded.  The  inquiry  of  the  rich  man  was,  What 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  Clement's  comment  is,  that 
2 "  the  first  step  towards  eternal  life  is  to  know  God  ;  the 
second,  to  know  the  greatness  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  newness 
of  the  grace  given  by  Him.  'The  law  was  given  through 
Moses  ;  but  grace  and  truth  were  through  Jesus  Christ.'  If 
the  law  could  give  eternal  life,  Christ  came  on  earth  and 
suffered  in  vain.  The  rich  man  in  the  Gospel  had  kept  the 
law ;  but  he  wanted  one  thing — that  disposition  which  alone 
could  enable  him  to  pay  an  unreserved  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Christ.  Not  that  3  Christians  are  required  to  reduce  them- 
selves to  poverty  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life,  but  to  subdue 
all  anxiety  respecting  wealth,  and  to  extricate  themselves  from 
the  cares  of  life.  4  It  is  easier  to  part  with  wealth  than  to 
subdue  our  passions  and  desires  ;  and  an  indigent  man  can 
scarcely  fix  his  thoughts  stedfastly  on  heavenly  things,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  under  which  he  is  placed  of  providing 
the  means  of  daily  subsistence.  Moreover,  if  the  Gospel 
required  men  to  renounce  their  worldly  possessions,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil  our  Saviour's  injunctions  to 
feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  etc. ;  and  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  would  be  found  at  variance  with  each  other.  5  The 
poverty  which  Christ  pronounces  blessed  is  poverty  of  spirit. 
Riches  are  an  instrument  either  of  good  or  evil,  according  to 
the  use  which  is  made  of  them.  Our  endeavour  must  there- 
fore be  to  acquire  that  disposition  of  mind  which  will  apply 
them  to  good  purposes.  We  must  learn  so  to  employ  wealth 
that  we  may  attain  to  life  eternal.  G  The  rich  man,  who  will 
be  saved,  must  first  love  God  with  all  his  heart ;  and  next  his 
neighbour  as  himself.  The  Samaritan,  who  took  compassion 
on  the  wounded  traveller,  was  his  neighbour ;  in  like  manner 
Christ,  Who  shed  His  blood  for  our  sins,  is  our  Neighbour, 
Whom  we  ought  to  love  ;  and  our  love  towards  Him  must  be 
manifested  by  obeying  His  commands  and  by  honouring  those 
who  believe  in  Him.  '  We  must  not  be  too  nice  in  weighing 
the  worthiness  of  those  on  whom  we  confer  our  benefits  ;  it  is 


x.  17,  etc. 

-  dcdxxxix.  25. 

;i  dcdxli.  20. 

dcdxlii.  8. 

6  dcdxliv.  23. 

6  dcdli.  8. 

dcdliv.  9. 
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better  that  they  should   fall  on  some   unworthy  persons  than 
that  one  worthy  man  should  be  unrelieved." 

1  "All  believers  are  to  be  deemed  our  neighbours  ;  but  among 
believers  there  are  some  more  especially  chosen,  whom  the 
Word  calls  the  light  of  the  world  and  salt  of  the  earth.  They 
arc  the  seed,  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  ;  for  their  sake  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible,  were  created ;  which  will  be 
preserved  so  long  as  they  remain  ;  but  will  be  dissolved  when 
they  are  gathered  to  the  Father."  Clement  then  enforces  the 
duty  of  loving  our  neighbour  from  the  consideration  of  Christ's 
love  towards  us ;  and  2  concludes  with  a  narrative  respecting 
St.  John  and  a  young  man  of  Ephesus,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  repentance. 

This  treatise  bears  the  appearance  of  a  homily.  The  style 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Clement's  acknowledged  works  ; 
a  circumstance  which  tends  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  its 
genuineness.  But  Eusebius  expressly  ascribes  it  to  Clement ; 
and  I  find  in  it  many  3  words  applied  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  are  applied  by  him. 

1  dcdlv.  27. 

-  dcdlviii.  44.  Eusebius  has  copied  thb  narrative  into  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History.    L.  3.  C.  23. 

8  Thus  fiLtrraywyuv.  DCDXXXVII.  5.  Compare  S.  L.  4.  D<  xxxvn.  28. 
L.  5.  dcxciii.  18. 

ihpolwtn;  used  with  reference  to  the  resemblance  of  the  true  Christian  to 
God.     ncnxxxix.  36. 

axdhia  used  to  express  the  exemption  of  the  true  Christian  from  passion. 
BCDXLVII.  16.  Compare  S.  L.  6.  dccxcii.  32.  -^v  ix/.tx-rSv  IzXtxrirtpoj. 
DCDLV.  30.  Compare  S.  L.  6.  Dccxcm.  21.  ilxuv  xki  S/Miams  @iov  used 
with  reference  to  the  perfect  Christian,     dcdlv.  39. 

Compare  dcdlviii.  13,  with  S.  L.  4.  new  43,  with  reference  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  avrfiixos.  Matt,  v.  14.  There  seems  to  be  a 
reference  to  Clement's  work  vifi  apx^K      DCDL.  41. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

The  object  of  Clement  in  composing  the  Stromata  was  to 
describe  the  Gnostic  or  perfect  Christian,  in  order  at  once  to 
furnish  the  believer  with  a  model  for  his  imitation,  and  to 
1  prevent  him  from  being  led  astray  by  the  representations  of 
the  Valentinians  and  other  Gnostic  sects.  Before,  however, 
we  proceed  to  consider  his  description  of  the  Gnostic,  it  will 
be  necessary  briefly  to  review  his  opinions  respecting  the  nature 
and  condition  of  man.  We  find  in  his  writings  numerous 
references  to  Gen.  i.  26,  where  it  is  said,  "that  God  formed 
man  in  his  image  and  after  his  likeness  (kut  dxova  yj/xeTepav 
koll  ko.0'  6fAoi<D(TLv  in  the  Septuagint  version).  2  Man  receives 
the  image  at  his  birth  ;  he  acquires  the  3  likeness  gradually,  as 

1  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcv.  2,2>-     L.  3.  di.xii.  31. 

"  »  yup  ov%  ovrui;  <rivis  rut  tlfMTtpani,  re  f>.\\>  xu.-  ux'oiu  ivila%  xuru  rr,v 
yivifiv  iiX»<pivcei  rov  ut^puj'Kov'  ro  xul?  ofto'iaitr/v  Ss,  vvripov  x.ara.  rr,v  riXiiuriv 
f/AXXnt  utoXuju.[ouviiv  Ixii^otrui  ;  S.  L.  2.  CCCCXCIX.  21.  So  again  P.  L. 
C.     12.     CLVI.     25.     Tlomfojf/.iv    aiipoj'Xoi    xur     iixova    xu)    xu.6     bfioiwam    riftuiv, 

xu)    ori    yiyotiv    0    'S.piffro;    rovro   •xXvspi:,   ov.p    11pY1X.lv    0  @to;'  0  oi  uXXog  uvPpuxo; 

xuru    ftovyv   toiirai   rr,>   ux'ovu.      He   had   before  described  Christ  as    iia 

/novo*     uXrrfivov,    ayuHbv,     oixuiov,    xur      uxbvx     xu)     bfiolwo-f/    rov    Turpi:    vlov 

'ivffouv.  c.  11.  clv.  23-  See  S.  L.  4.  dlxxvi.  35.  nxcn.  23.  L.  6. 
dcclxx.  36.     In  dcclxxxviii.  31,  Clement  quotes  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 

V.  23.       Oft  0  ®'-o;  'ixriinv  ri>v  uvQpojVov  \v)  utp^upffiu.  xu)  ux'ovu  rn;  ih'iu;  !^iorr,To; 

(1.  u.'t"b~i'orn7o;)  \*oin<nv  ahr'ov.  In  L.  5-  DCLXII.  19,  Clement  quotes  a  saying 
of  Eurysus  or  Eurytus,  the  Pythagorean,  that  the  Demiurge  had  used 
himself  as  a  pattern  in  the  creation  of  man.  Among  the  fragments  is  one 
MXXII.  9,  in  which  a  distinction  appears  to  be  made  between  the  man 
!v  ifjt.01aifji.ar1,  who  is  invisible ;  and  the  man,  who  is  his  image  and  visible. 
I  say  appears  ;  for  the  passage  is  corrupt.  Compare  S.  L.  6.  dcci.xxyi.  28. 
*  xxi  h  ftiv  riXuu  xXnpovof&ia  rut  us  utopu  r'iXiiov  uQixtovuitav  xur 
ux'ota  rov  Kvpiov.  ■/)  01  ofio'iufis,  ov%  ui;  riti;,  h  xu.ru.  ro  (r%rifi.u  ro  atflpw- 
•jeuot' — ovoi  fiviv  ■/!  xar  coptrtlt,  h  vpo;  ro  Tpurov  u'iriot — »«('  ouoiwnt  out  rov 
Siov  0  *i;  uioQiffiut  x.u)  QiXiut  rov  Stov  xururuyt);,  xu.ru.  rriv  onvyxXr,potof/,\ut 
roZv  xvpivv  xu)  hut  yiytirui,  lut,  xu@u;  uvros  iiiou^it  0  Kvpio:,  xuru  ro  ivuy- 
yiXiov  nXuu$r,.  S.  L.  6.  DCCXCVIII.  I.  But  DCCCIX.  4  we  find  fin  n 
ovt  ilxoru;  xur  ux'otu  (not  xud  of/.o'tuaiv)  Qlov  yiyot'itui  0  atfywro;  i'l'pnru.i,  ov 
xuru.  rr,;  xuruo-x-vn;  ro  a^rifi-u  ;  and  L.  3-  DXT.II.  3°-  xuru.  rht  -rpos  rov 
1urr,pu  l^of/.oiojo'it — 0  xur  uxovu  %xriXovf/.lvo;  rov  Kvpiov  vp'o;  ubrov  rov  T*V" 
virov  utfputfo;  riXuo;.  See  L.  4.  DCXIV.  36.  L.  2.  CCCCLXXXIII.  15, 
where  a  man  who  does  good  is  said  to  be  truly  the  image  of  God.  P.  L. 
2.  c.  10.  cexx.  21,  where  man  is  said  to  be  the  image  of  God,  because 
he  co-operates  towards  the  generation  of  man. 
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he  draws  nearer  to  Christian  perfection.  Christ  alone,  the 
Man  exempt  from  passions  and  affections,  is  at  once  in  the 
image  and  after  the  likeness."1  Clement,  however,  does  not 
always  accurately  observe  these  distinctions.  He,1  on  one 
occasion,  says  "  that  the  image  of  Cod  is  His  "Word ;  that  the 
image  of  the  Word  is  the  true  man  :  the  mind  or  understanding 
in  man  ;  who  is  said  to  be  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness, 
because  he  is  assimilated  to  the  Divine  Word  or  reason  in  the 
sense  of  the  heart,  and  is  on  that  account  rational ;  but  the 
earthly  image  of  the  visible,  earth-born  man,  the  mere  resem- 
blance of  man,  is  a  frail  impression  far  removed  from  the 
truth."  On  another  occasion,  Clement  2says,  "that  the  image 
of  God  is  the  Divine  and  royal  Word,  the  man  exempt  from 
passion  ;  the  human  mind  or  understanding  is  the  image  of 
the  image:"  and  3 again,  "The  Only-begotten  impresses,  as 
with  a  seal,  upon  the  Gnostic  the  perfect  contemplation  after 
His  own  image ;  so  that  there  is  now  a  third  Divine  image, 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  second  cause." 

But  though  the  expression  kwt  elKova  kol  ko.6'  6/xolomtiv, 
could  in  its  full  meaning  be  applied  to  Christ  alone,  yet 
Clement  applies  it  4  occasionally  to  the  perfect  Christian  or 

1  iiKiuv  u'.i  yap  Tin  &-'jV  0  Xoyo;  abrov,  xu.t  viis  rav  >ou  yvnrio;,  i  (Sua  Xoyo; 
(pure;  a.p%irwrov  QeZs.  uxwv  dl  rou  Xoyou  o  av$pojtfo;  aX'/iQivo;,  a  you;  s»  ay^puTu, 
0  xxr  ilxovx  rou  S-ou  xa)  xx(  ouoiao'iy  oia.  rouro  yiyiyr,o-Sat  Xiyotitvo;,  rri  xa.ro, 
xaphtay  Qpoyrjtru  rti  turn  -ra.piixx%!>{*.iyo;  Xoyu,  xa.)  raurn  Xtyix'o;'  ayQpurrou  5s 
•rou  opuftstou,  rou  yr,yiyou;,  yr,ivo;  iix&iy,  ra.  ayaXfiara  ra.  ayhpolixiXa,  Toppu 
rr,;    aXr,h!a;    iTixaipoy    \xuayi7oy   xxraipaiyirai.       C.    LXXVIII.    31,  quoted   in 

page  14.  In  xciii.  29,  Clement  calls  true  Christians  foafiXri  xa)  httUiXa 
rod  x'oyou  ayi.Xu.ara.  as  contradistinguished  from  the  ayhpuxiXa  ayaXparx. 
See  S.  L.  4.  dcxlii.  7.     L.  6.  dcclxxvi.  25. 

-  ilxziv  flit  yap  hou  Xoyo;  hlo;  xa)  fiafiXixo;,  av^ptuoro;  uiraQf.; '  ilxay  5'  tlxovo; 
iytpuviyo;  you;.       S.   L.   5.    DCCIII.   II. 

euro;  0  r>>  t»ri  uevoysyr); — lyaToo"^payi^ofJt.lyo;  ru  yyufrixu  r%y  nXiiuy 
$\u;i%;  xar  lixoyx  rr,y  iaurou,  u;  tTvxi  rpirr.y  r,%r,  rr,y  li'ixy  ilxoya,  rny  o<rr, 
lutxu.;  lZ3u011uu.ivr.il  itpo;  ra  iivrtftr  alrur.      S.  L.  "J.    DCCCXXXVII.  36. 

4  Thus  the  Christian  is  to  pray  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  perfect  the 

likeness    of  the  image.       ro  if&oieofia   <rXr,poJo-ai   rr,;    ilxovo;.       P.    L.    3.    c.     12, 

cccxi.  6.  See  p.  S3,  Note  5.  Compare  S.  L.  4.  dcxxvi.  31.  dcxlii. 
8.  Quis  dives  salvetur.  dcdlv.  39.  In  L.  2.  cccclxxxiii.  ^^,  Clement 
says  that  the  words  xxr  ilxoya  xa)  xa$  iftolao-iy  are  to  be  understood  with 
reference,  not  to  the  body,  but  to  the  mind  and  reason  ;  as  he  had  said 
respecting  the  expressions  xar  tlxova  and  xa6'  luaiuo-tv  separately.  See 
Note  3,  p.  134. 
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Gnostic.  "  Man  may  be  l  assimilated  to  God,  by  knowing 
God;  by  2the  indwelling  of  the  Word;  by  3  knowledge 
(yvwo-is),  by  4 piety,  by  5 justice,  by  6 purity,  by  "placability,  by 
8  exemption  from  passion,  by  9  having  as  few  wants  as 
possible.  10Man  may  even  become  God.  As  by  virtue  he 
becomes  like  to  God,  so  n  by  vice  he  becomes  like  to  Satan." 

Man,  according  to  Clement,  12  consists  of  a  body  and  soul ; 
or  as  he  13  elsewhere  says,  of  the  apparent  man  and  the  soul. 
Sometimes  he  14  speaks  of  the  flesh,  the  soul,  and  the  Spirit. 
But  generally  when  he  speaks  of  the  Spirit,  he  does  not  speak 
of  it  as  a  separate  part  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
but  with  reference  to  the  15  union  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
soul  of  man.     "  It  cannot  be,"  16he  says,  "that  man  should 

1  Stoi  3=  '.'Has,   \\oci.oiu(r,o-lTai  SiZ.       P.   L.   3.    C.    I.    CCL.  6. 
-  j  2s  ai^pojTro;  Ixiiio;,  cu  avioixo;   0   Xoyos — \\olcoiovtui   ™  Sim — 6s«f  it  ixiiio; 
0  aiQpoirros  yiyii-ai,  on  [iov'/.iTXi  0  Sic;.      P.  L.  3-  c>   *•    CCLI.   15- 
3  S.  L.  2.    CCCCLIII.   IO. 

I  hoo-'<fincc  Sf  \\opi.oiov(xa  tm  SicZ,  xaToc  to  SviaToi,  tov  «v^«fr«».  C.  LXXI.  24. 
uoa  ovv  tipcTv  /jcoioi  tov  (loafed  XpifTiavov  utiiv  orXovffiov  ti,  xoci  o-uQpovcc,  xa) 
ivyivn'  xoci  Taurr,  uxova  tov  Siov  [*.%$  o/jLoiojtriu;  xoci  Xtyav  xoci  tiittiiiiiv, 
Sixaiov  xa)  otrioi  lutcc  <ppovr4<rtoJS  ylvofjcivov  vvro  \r,ffov  XpiirTOV,  xa)  n;  togovtov 
of&oiov  rton  xoci  Slu.       XCIV.   24. 

5  xa}    obx    'itTTfi    ocuTtL    (©£&/)    ofjcoioTlpov    ovotv,    r,    OCT     oci    r.uui     y'%vr,Tai    ori 

"iixoci'oTocTo;.     C.  i.xxvm.  8.     See  S.  L.  2.  ccccxcix.  20. 

6  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxi.  7.     L.  4.  dcxxvii.  30.  ~  S.  L.  4.  dcv.  40. 

8  S.  L.  3.  DXXX.  IO.  DX1.II.  3°-  ^V*  *f°i  T°  0*'°*  i^OfAoiojc-iv,  acratr,  xa) 
IvdpiTOV  yivia6ai.  L.  4.  DCXXXI.  I.  DCXXXIII.  23.  L.  6.  DCCLXXYII. 
10.      L.  7.   DCCCXXXVI.  3. 

9  \\ofJcotwQr.aiTai  SuZ — oti  piaXio-Ta  c/.iyto-TcZi  $<ocino;.     P.  L.  3-  C.  I.  CCL.  8. 

10  XOCI    XOCTU    TOV    (ZlOV    OTM    fclUTlOV    WofiiVMy    XCCI     $r,     \\ofJCOI0VfiClV M    %hx    S'M.  S.     L» 

7.    DCCCXXX.  27. 

II  lor)  yatTTipoc;  'ipfovTis,  0r,pia  avhpuxiXa,  xoct  ux'oia  tov  rrocrpo;  avTai,  tov 
/.i'X*ov  Qnp'iov.       P.   L.   2.  C.    I.    CLXVIII.  2. 

v-  0    lupcivos    r)/u.cZv    xa.)    trwfia  xoci  •^v^r,i,   Toy   ioiov   avipu-xov.       P.   L.   3-    C.    12. 

cccix.  39.     See  L.  2.  c.  2.  clxxviii.  3. 

J3  tov  T%  (patvopnov  xoci  Ttii  \pv%r,i.       S.   L.   3-    DXL.    19. 
14  S.   L.   3.    DXLII.    15. 

11  xoci    yap   ai;    a\%Gwi  fAv   to    -zvivfjca   uxliUTai    t?,    art    avTov  tyipojjc'nr,  -^v^r. 

P.  L.  2.  c.  2.    clxxviii.  6.     This  union  is  effected  by  the  Word,  vnvpa 

xa)  ^vyrii  ivuian  xutoc  tvii  tov  >.'oyov  vTaxoxv.  S.  L.  3-  DLIII.  28.  ocXXa  to 
pr.cta  tov  Kvp'iov  ftittl,  to  j^pltrai  t*ii  ^tr^'/jv  xa)  liuirav  tm  -xiivucaTi.    DL1X.   22. 

16  S.  L.  5.  dcxcviii.  30.  In  speaking  of  the  Divine  breath,  Clement 
alludes  to  Gen.  ii.  7.  When  he  says,  L.  3.  dxxxii.  25,  yn  &  xa)  o-rooo; 
to  o-ufjca  oinv  ■xviv/jca.To;,  he  seems  to  use  ■xvivtu.a  as  synonymous  with 
lu<pvo-r,ua,  though  from  the  context  we  should  rather  infer  the  allusion  to 
be  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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be  without  the  notion  or  idea  of  God  ;  since  at  the  moment 
of  his  creation  (iv  rrj  yeveorct,  which  may  also  mean,  in  the 
book  of  Genesis)  he  is  described  as  having  partaken  of  the 
Divine  breath  (<!/*<£  vcn///.aTos),  and  thus  having  obtained  a  purer 
nature  than  the  other  animals.  Pythagoras,  to  whom  Plato 
and  Aristotle  assent,  affirms  that  mind  or  intelligence  (vovs) 
comes  to  man  by  a  Divine  communication  (Oslo,  fj-oipa),  mind 
is  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  communicated  to  man.  But  we 
say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  breathed  in  addition  (Trpoo-eirnr- 
velaOai)  into  the  believer;  not,  however,  as  if  a  part  (p-epos) 
of  God  was  in  each  of  us."  Clement  2  speaks  of  the  flesh 
as  the  garment  of  the  soul,  and  2  calls  the  body  the  image  or 
statue  of  the  Word. 

Clement  frequently  3  alludes  to  the  Platonic  division  of  the 
soul.  The  i  rational  faculty  or  power  is  peculiar  to  the  soul 
of  man.  He  speaks  also  frequently  of  5  the  principal  or 
guiding  faculty  of  the  soul,  which  he  6  connects  with  the 
reason.  The  7  rational  soul  was  breathed  by  God  from  above 
into  the  face  of  man. 

Clement  speaks  also  of  a  principal  as  opposed  to  a  8  subject 
1  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.   ccxxxvi.  2.  2  P.  L.  3.  c.  II.   ccxcii.  I. 

3  tvp'o;  n,  xai  iTitvpla,  y.at  >.oyio-u.'o;.  S.  L.  3.  DXLII.  I4.  L.  5.  DCXCIV. 
24.  L.  S.  DCDXX.  4.  to  aXoyot  uin;  <rri;  -^vx*,;.  P.  L.  3.  C.  I.  CCL.  12. 
C.    II.    CCLXXXV.   24.       S.   L.  7.    DCCCXLIX.  S. 

n     koyixri      ii     ovtaui;,     101a     outra,     rr,;    itfp&jtrilu;    "^v^r,;.        S.     L.     2. 

cccci.xxxvii.  27. 

5  to  riyiuotixot  <rnt  ■J'VXVS.  S.  L.  2.  CCCCXCIX.  14.  L.  4.  DLXXXI. 
12.    DCXXVII.    24.       L.  6.    DCCLXII.   29.    DCCLXXVUI.  43.    DCCCVIII.  8,  30. 

L.  8.  dcdxxiii.  5.  In  L.  6.  dcccviii.  17,  this  faculty  is  said  not  to  be 
generated  *«-«  rnt  toZ  eTippa.ro;  x.oiTu.{3o>.riv.  But  the  contrary  seems  to 
be  affirmed  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxx.  27.  Clement  speaks  also  of  the  hyt- 
1/.01IK0V  toZ  irufj.oc.i-o;  (the  head).  P.  L.  2.  c.  8.  ccxv.  3.  S.  L.  4.  dxcii. 
21.  L.  5-  DCCIII.  8,  of  the  vtyif.ottx.ot  rns  xriffico;  uToio-riS  (man).  S,  L. 
6.  DCCCXIX.  19,  of  the  r,yi/jt.otixot  t?,;  ytuo-iai;.  DCCCXXVI.  2,  of  the 
riytfiotixot  rn;  tO-Uot>ito;.      L.  "] .    DCCCLII.  8. 

6  o  }.oyi<rp.o;  xa\    to    hytuotixot.       S.    L.   2.    CCCCLVI.    1 5.       L.   6.    DCCCVIII. 

16,  22. 

'4"JX,*i"  is  *Ti»  >.oyixr,t  atuht  lu.-rtiuf$r,toc.i  l-ro  tou  Q-ou  11;  -rpixrwrot.       S.  L. 

5.  dcciii.  6.  L.  6.  dcclxxiv.  31.  See  Note  n,  p.  136.  In  S.  L.  1. 
ccccxvu.  4,  Clement  seems  to  distinguish  between  4">X^  ar*d  **•*  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Xoyiefio;  on  the  other. 

onrfu;,  u;   ioixit,    ypxtyotrai  \)tffo"o7;  irtivfji.a.ffit   ltro}.a,t,  tZ   ri   hyifiottxtZ,  tZ 
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spirit;  the  latter  he  calls  the  bodily  soul,  the  carnal  or 
irrational  spirit ;  the  spiritual  part  which  was  given  in  the 
creation  of  man,  and  x  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  peculiar 
character  impressed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  comes  through 
faith.  2  "  The  vital  power,  in  which  is  included  the  power  which 
nourishes  and  causes  both  growth  and  motion,  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  carnal  spirit,  which  is  quick  of  motion,  and  per- 
vades the  senses  and  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  is  first  affected 
through  the  body ;  while  the  principal  spirit  possesses  the 
power  of  choice,  to  which  are  to  be  referred  investigation, 
and  learning  (/m^cns),  and  knowledge. — Man  perceives,  de- 
sires, is  pleased,  is  angry,  is  nourished,  grows  through  the 
corporeal  spirit ;  through  which  also  that  which  is  conceived 
in  the  mind  breaks  forth  into  action  ;  but  when  man  controls 
his  appetites,  then  the  principal  faculty  reigns."  Clement3 
says,  that  the  souls,  both  of  rational  and  irrational  animals, 
are  invisible  ;  and  that  their  bodies  are  not  parts  or  members 
of  their  souls,  but  instruments  (opyava).  In  speaking  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  he  4  says,  "  that  though  it  is  operated  upon 
through  corporeal  channels,  it  apprehends  not  by  means  of 
the  corporeal  power ;  but  through  a  certain  perception  of  the 
soul,  and  an  intelligence  which  distinguishes  between  significant 
sounds." 

t-  v*oxuftiva>.  S.  L.  6.  DCCCVIII.  2.  He  afterwards  calls  this  subject 
spirit  ra  xecra  vrXcctriv  w.v/u,arixov.  DCCCVIII.  8.  and  to  fXaffiiv.  DCCCIX. 
IO.  aXXa.  xcti  rri;  awp.u.TirJr^  ^pu^s  k«9*6?*wVt«t«/,  o-riptov  ififixXcuv  ktyniia^wn 
tu,  u.\'oyu  Tvivpxn.  L.  7.  DCCCLXXX.  20.  lia.  tou  trtufiurixov  apa.  ■Xviltp.tt.Tot 
uio-Quvirai  0  clv^pej'pro!.  L.  6.  DCCCVIII.  34.  (rut  tZ  vapxixZ.  vniip.a.'ri. 
DCCLXVII.      3.         See    DCCCVIII.     27,     40.        We    find     ^vst^a™     aiir^rixa, 

dcccxx.  9.  ty,s  -^vxni  T7/,i  KiffStirHcns.  L.  8.  dcdxx.  8.  We  find  in 
S.  L.  4.  dcxxxix.  21,  the  distinction  between  a  better  and  dominant, 
and  a  worse  and  sinful  spirit. 

1  ro  2ia  t?,s  Ti/rrtas   •xpoffyiyv'oftivov   ay'iov   mivputTOS   xapaxrvpitrrixo)/   idiuiju.a. 

S.  L.  6.  dcccviii.  7,  9.     See  dcccxxi.  10.   dcclxxiv.  31.  dccxcii.  2. 

2  See  L.  6.  DCCCVIII.  25. 

3  S.  L.  6.  dcccxxv.  25.  Clement  says  that  there  is  no  distinction  of 
sex  in  souls,  dccxc.  19.  In  the  Eclogre  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis  XVII. 
the  author  denies  by  implication  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  and  XXII. 
speaks  of  the  soul  as  self-moved.  Compare  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxviii.  17.  The 
author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles  says  that  the  soul  is 
not  incorruptible  by  nature,  mvi.  27,  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  asserted 
in  a  fragment  of  Clement  preserved  by  Maximus,  mxx.  35.  On  the 
perpetual  activity  of  the  soul,  see  the  passage  quoted  in  p.  49. 

4  S.  L.  7.   dccclii.  29. 
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We  have  seen  that  Clement  speaks  of  a  peculiar  character 
impressed  on  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  respect  to  the 
natural  character,  he  says,  "  that  generally  man  is  1  moulded 
according  to  the  form  of  the  congenial  spirit :  for  he  is  not 
produced  without  form  in  the  workshop  of  nature,  where  the 
generation  of  man  is  mystically  perfected.  The  essence  of  all 
is  the  same,  as  is  the  art  employed  on  all ;  but  the  character 
of  the  particular  man  is  marked  by  the  form  impressed  on 
his  soul  by  the  things  which  he  chooses."  Conformably  to 
this  opinion,  Clement 2  calls  the  mind,  or  intelligence,  the  form 
by  which  man  is  distinguished. 

Speaking  of  human  nature,  Clement  3  says,  "  that  man, 
though  naturally  liable  to  delusion,  so  as  to  assent  to  false- 
hood, nevertheless  has  within  him  that  which  impels  him  to 
believe  the  truth."  In  other  places  Clement  4says,  that  man 
is  by  nature  altogether  alienated  from  God — and  5  that,  in 
addition  to  the  perversion  arising  out  of  a  bad  education,  he 
is  encompassed  with  much  infirmity.  Clement  °  speaks  also 
of  a  natural  liability  to  sin,  through  which  man  becomes  a 
sinner  in  act.  The  : consequence  of  Adam's  transgression 
was,  that  he  exchanged  immortality  for  mortality. 

The  foregoing  brief  notice  of  Clement's  opinions  respecting 
man,  his  soul,  and  his  fallen  state,  appeared  necessary  as  an 

i  fiiv  qui  uvQpoiiro;  &T\Zs  oiiro;  xar  io"-ai  •z-'/.u.irtmu.i  roZ  auf/.tyvoZ;  •nnu- 
u.a.r',--'  nidi  yap  aviidio;,  obo  aff^riudriCTo:  iv  rui  ty,;  tpturiai;  ipyatrrripica  ^■/iluiou(- 
yurai,  ivDa,  /turnxu;  u'/QpuiTrov  ixriki7rai  ytflffi;,  xoivr,;  ob'<r»;  xa)  <ri?j  ti^v/j; 
Km  7r,:  obiria;.  i  o\  ti;  Bi^Biri;,  xa.ru.  rr,v  TVTwtriv  rnv  iyyivofiiy/iv  rri  •^/ii^ri, 
av  a\  alffonreu  xapax7r,piX,iroc.i.       S.  L.  4.    DCXXXII.  I  7.       Clement  illustrates 

this  by  the  case  of  Adam. 

-    to    yap   u^o;    ixaffrou,  a    tod;,  oj  %apaxT>ifi'£iuz0a.       Mens    CUJUSque   is    est 

quisque.     S.  L.  6.   dcclxxvi.  27. 

xciv  <ri;  Ta}.nh;  trxo-Jrr,,  ivpf,ini  tov  uvtlpojTov,  <pC<rn  %ta^i^Xn//.ivo\>  uiv  vol; 
Tiiv  rou  -^liidov;  o-uyxara^ifity  'i-^oira   2s   aQoppd;   Tpo;   wltrriv  <ro\\r<$oZ;.      S.   L. 

2.  ccccLvnr.  16. 

4  S.  L.  2.  cccclxviii.  11,  with  reference  to  Col.  i.  21. 

5  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxxvii.  4. 

avTixa  0  fiiv  xaxo;,  tyvtr-t  auapr^Tixo;,  did  xaxiav  yu'o;jt.ito;  <paZ\j; 
xa6itr?r,xiv,  t%&jv  i'v   txwv   il'/.-ro'   dfAap-r,rixo;   }\   ui   xai   xard   vpd%n;   liapap- 

Tdiu.     S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxix.  15. 

7  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxxi.  12.  Adam's  transgression  consisted  in  anti- 
cipating the  time  assigned  for  his  connexion  with  Eve.  L.  3.  di.iv.  9. 
DUX.  5. 
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introduction  to  the  description  of  the  true  Gnostic.  By 
yvwo-is,  Clement  1  understood  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
that  relates  to  God,  His  nature  and  dispensations.  He'2 
speaks  of  a  twofold  knowledge  ;  "  one,  which  is  common  to 
all  men,  being  derived  through  the  senses,  and  of  which 
irrational  as  well  as  rational  natures  partake ;  the  other, 
especially  called  knowledge,  receives  its  character  from  mind 
and  reason.  3  It  is  not  born  with  men,  but  is  acquired ;  and 
the  acquisition  of  it  requires  attention,  and  nourishment,  and 
increase;  then  by  incessant  practice  it  becomes  a  4 habit; 
thus  being  perfected  in  a  mystical  habit  (a  habit  suited  to  one 
initiated),  it  is  so  fixed  through  love  that  it  cannot  fail.  For 
the  Gnostic  comprehends  not  only  the  First  Cause  and  the 
Cause  begotten  by  him,  and  is  fixed  in  his  notions  concerning 
them,  possessing  firm  and  immoveable  reasons ;  but  also, 
having  learned  from  the  truth  itself,  he  possesses  the  most 
accurate  truth,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  the  end, 
concerning  good  and  evil,  and  the  whole  creation,  and  in  a 
word,  concerning  all  which  the  Lord  spake ;  nor  does  he 
prefer  to  the  truth  anything  which  may  appear  persuasive  or 
conclusive  according  to  the  Greek  reasoning.  To  him  the 
sayings  of  the  Lord,  though  obscure  to  others,  are  clear  and 
manifest :  he  has  obtained  knowledge  concerning  all ;  for 
our  oracles  return  answers  concerning  things  present,  as 
they  are ;  concerning  things  future,  as  they  will  be ;  concern- 

1  S.  L.  4.  dlxx.  34.  L.  7.  dcccxxxviii.  8.  Sometimes  Clement 
includes  a  corresponding  practice  in  the  definition,  tvnv  yap,  u;  'i-ro; 
utuv,  'h  yvatri;  TiXltoxris  ti;  av^paicrov,  &/;  av^pai-Tou,  Ota.  Tr,;  t&iv  (uav  iTiir- 
r'/ifj-y,;  trvftirXiipovfisvfi,  xtcrd.  Ti  tov  rpovrov  xai  tov  jS/«v  xai  tov  Xoyov  trvfi- 
(foivo;  xai  ofi'oXoyo;  \aVTti  ti  xai  tS  Quiu  Xoyai.  S.  L.  J.  DCCCLXIV.  25. 
■/1  yvoicts  toZ  riy-[/.ovixov  t?,;  \jsv%»i;  xaQapffi;  icrt,  xai  ivipyita  kttiv  ayaQri. 
L.  4.  dlxxxi.  12.  Sometimes  he  uses  yvao-t;  to  express  the  simple 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  tTTpaTiuoft-ivov  in  xaTuXYtQiv  h  yvutrt;  ;  C.  LXXX. 
13.  LXXXIII.  4.  We  find  other  definitions,  as  yvoZtrt;  2s,  ivto-Trifji.n  toZ 
ovto;  auTov'  r)  ivtio"T»i{*.*t  o'6/j.ipavo;  toi;  ytvof/.ivot;.  S.  L.  2.  CCCCLXVIII. 
41.      xai   ecwrtl   xvp'ico;    ivpitri;   sVr/v  h   yvufft;,   xuTaXr^i;    'CriTr.moi;    v?rap%t>o<ra, 

L.  6.  dccci.  13. 

2  S.  L.  6.   dccxxxvii.  i.     See  p.  109. 

3  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxix.  3.  In  the  Eclogre  ex  Scripturis  Prophetarum,  it  is 
said  that  we  now  know  only  in  part ;  but  the  knowledge  which  we  possess 
is  a  pledge  that  we  shall  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge.  XII. 

4  Vet  Clement  elsewhere  seems  to  express  a  doubt  whether  know- 
ledge is  to  be  called  a  habit  or  a  disposition,  sir'  olv  'i\ts  h  yvatn;,  siVs 
}ia0i<n;  uvat  Xiyotro.       S,  L.  4.    DCXXVII.  22. 
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ing  things  past,  as  they  have  been.  He  being  alone  pos- 
sessed of  knowledge  (eVto-rr/'/xwy)  will  excel  in  that  which  is 
the  subject  of  knowledge,  and  will  treat  of  the  good  (-mpl 
T.lyatfoi)) ;  always  fastening  upon  those  things  which  are  the 
objects  of  the  understanding,  copying  his  administration  of 
human  affairs  from  the  Archetypes  which  are  from  above. 
1  Knowledge  is  discerned  by  fruits  and  the  manner  of  life, 
not  by  words  and  flowers ;  for  we  say  that  knowledge  is  not 
a  barren  word,  but  a  sort  of  Divine  science  (eVio-Tr^o/v) ;  and 
that  light,  which  comes  into  the  soul  from  obedience  accord- 
ing to  the  commandments,  and  makes  all  things  manifest  in 
their  origin,  and  prepares  man  to  know  himself,  and  teaches 
him  to  aim  at  attaining  unto  God ;  for  what  the  eye  is  in  the 
body,  that  is  knowledge  in  the  understanding.  2  As  death  is 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  so  knowledge  is  as  it 
were  a  rational  death,  separating  the  soul  from  passions,  and 
leading  it  on  to  a  life  of  well-doing." 

With  respect  to  the  source  from  which  this  knowledge  is 
derived,  Clement3  says  that  "it  was  imparted  by  Christ  to 
Peter,  James,  John,  and  Paul,  and  by  them  delivered  down  to 
their  successors  in  the  Church.  i  It  was  not  designed  for  the 
multitude,  but  communicated  to  those  only  who  were  capable 
of  receiving  it ;  orally,  not  by  writing."  Alluding  to  Exodus 
xxi.  33,  34,  he  5  says,  that  "  we  must  be  cautious  in  imparting 
this  knowledge,  lest  we  should  meet  with  one  who,  being 
incapable  of  receiving  the  truth,  should  disobey  and  fall  away 

1  S.  L.  3.  dxxxi.  22.      See  p.  87. 

2  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxiv.  42. 

3  S.  L.  1.  cccxxii.  18.     Compare  L.  6.  dcclxxiv.  27.     See  p.  66. 

4  S.  L.  I.  cccxxxiii.  23.  cccxlviii.  31.  L.  4.  dcvi.  22.  The  subject  is 
pursued    at    great    length    in    L.    5.     dci.xxxii.    16.       See    also    L.    6. 

DCCXXXVI.     I.     DCCLXXI.     14.        L.    7.     DCCCLXIV.    46.        DCCCLXXXVI.    8. 

DCDI.  35.  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  dcdxxxviii.  44.  See  p.  66,  Note  4. 
We  find  frequent  mention  of  the  Gnostic   tradition,  rSfj  yvw/mxr,;  -rapa- 

I'oirius.       L.  I.  CCCXXV.  2,  7.   L.  4.  DLXIV.  36.   L.  6.  DCCLXXI.  2. 

See  also  L.  6.  dcccxvi.  13.  L.  7.  dcccxcii.  21.  dcccxcvi.  16;  the 
passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  the  Hypotyposes  Hist.  Eccl.  L.  2.  c.  1, 
and  the  Eclogai  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.  xxxv. 

5  S.  L.  5.  dclxxviii.  26.  I  have  translated  the  words  tov  IpyuTr,*, 
the  operative ;  and  ttvpiav,  speculation ;  this  being  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  Clement  expresses  the  distinction  between  the  ordinary  Christian 
and  the  Gnostic,     ipyartxr,  is  opposed  to  hupvwcr,,  L.  6.  dccciii.  21. 
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from  it. — The  Gnostic,  who  is  the  master  of  the  fountain  of 
truth,  will  incur  a  penalty  if  he  gives  occasion  of  offence  by 
causing  one,  who  is  still  conversant  only  with  minor  points,  to 
be  swallowed  up  as  it  were  by  the  magnitude  of  what  he 
delivers ;  and  by  transferring  one  who  is  only  an  operative  to 
speculation/' 

Various  descriptions  of  the  Gnostic  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
scattered  over  the  Stromata.  In  *  one  place  he  is  described 
as  one  who  is  superior  to  -  anger  and  desire ;  who  loves  the 
creature  through  the  God  and  Maker  of  all  things ;  who  has 
acquired  :'  a  habit  of  self-command,  unattended  by  effort,  after 
the  likeness  of  the  Saviour ;  who  unites  knowledge,  faith,  love, 
and  therefore  is  4  one  in  his  judgment ;  truly  spiritual,  formed 
into  a  perfect  man  after  the  image  of  the  Lord  by  the  artificer 
himself,  worthy  to  be  called  brother  by  the  Lord  ;  he  is  at 
once  a  friend  and  son  (of  God).  In  5  another  place  he  is  said 
to  use  all  diligence  to  subdue  whatever  is  opposed  to  the 
understanding — to  employ  himself  in  constant  contemplation 
— to  exercise  himself  in  abstaining  from  things  pleasant  (iw 
rjSewv),  and  in  acting  rightly.  He  6  keeps  back  nothing  which 
the  occasion  requires  to  be  said,  either  through  favour  or 
fear.  He  is  conversant  with  those  things  which  are  compre- 
hended by  the  understanding  and  the  spirit.  He  is  mild, 
gentle,  easy  of  access,  affable,  forbearing,  right-minded,  of  a 
pure  conscience,  severe,  so  as  to  be  not  only  incorruptible, 
but  even  inaccessible  to  temptation ;  he  renders  his  soul 
incapable  of  yielding,  or  being  subject  to  pleasure  and 
pain;  as  a  judge,  he  inclines  not  to  either  side,  or  yields 
anything  to  affection,  but  steadily  pursues  the  path  of 
justice  :  he  is  persuaded  that  all  things  are  well  administered, 
and  that  there  will  be  a  progressive  amelioration  in  the 
souls  which  choose  virtue,  until  they  arrive  at  the  good  (to 
ayaObv)  itself,  being  brought  nigh  to  the  great  High  Priest,  at 
the   porch,   so   to   speak,  of  the  Father.     Clement   proposes 

1  S.  L.  3.  dxlii.  26. 

2  $vf/.ov  X.U.)  Witiv fetus,  the  two  irrational  parts  in  Plato's  threefold  division 
of  the  soul.  In  L.  6.  dcccix.  7,  the  Gnostic  is  said  to  perform  virtuous 
actions  by  the  rational  faculty. 

3  t%iv  lyxparitas  H-xotov.  *  ii;  uv  ivfiivii  rr,v  xpifiy. 
3  S.  L.  7.  dccclviii.  1. 

6  The  Gnostic  rarely  takes  an  oath.     L.  7.  dccclxii.  9. 
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JJohn  the  Baptist  and  2Job  as  examples  of  the  Gnostic 
character. 

Light  is  thrown  on  Clement's  notion  of  the  Gnostic  by  the 
distinction  which  he  frequently  draws  between  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Gnostic  and  the  common  believer.  Thus  3  the 
Gnostic  acts  from  the  principle  of  love  :  the  common  believer 
from  fear,  or  the  hope  of  reward.  "  Some,"  Clement  4says, 
"  confess  Christ  through  love  of  glory ;  some  in  order  to 
avoid  another  and  severer  punishment ;  some  on  account  of 
the  pleasures  which  await  them  after  death  :  these  are  children 
in  the  faith ;  blessed  indeed,  but  not 5  men  who  have  attained 
to  maturity  in  the  love  of  God,  as  the  Gnostic  has/'  He 
6  supposes  St.  Paul  to  have  intended  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  common  faith  and  Gnostic  perfection,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  "  Milk  is  the 
food  of  the  common  believer  ;  strong  meat  of  the  Gnostic. 
Faith  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  Gnostic  edifice  is 
raised."  7  "Knowledge  is  superior  to  faith;  as  to  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  highest  honour  after  being  saved  is  superior 
to  being  merely  saved.     s  Knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  man, 

1  S.  L.  3.  dxxxvi.  15. 

s  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxxi.  2.  L.  4.  dlxxii.  12.  Other  descriptions  of  the 
Gnostic  character  may  be  found,  dcxxv.  27.  DCXXVI.  23.  L.  6. 
DCCLXXXVIII.  32.  DCCCXXV.  3S.  L.  7.  DCCCXXXVIII.  4.  DCCCLII.  I. 
dccclxvi.  17,  where  Clement  applies  Psalm  xxiv.  to  the  Gnostic. 

3  S.  L.  4.  dcxiv.  4.  dcxxv.  30.  deviii.  19.  Compare  the  Comment  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  ii.  3,  MX.  4,  and  the  Eclogas  ex  Prophetarum 
Scripturis.   xix. 

4  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxi.  35.     Compare  L.  4.  DCXXVI.  22.   dcxxix.  13. 

J    So    rai    tl;    ailpctc    iyypm^ojU.'tva.        S.     L.     I.     CCCXX.    4I.       We    find    the 

words  naicTi  r,v'$po?.oyvu<>rot,  in  Quis  Dives  Salvetur,  dcdxlvii.  4,  in 
connexion  with  apnuah?;,  as  descriptive  of  persons  not  yet  fully 
instructed,  d^r^pu/xivv  occurs  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxxvi.  8.  The  Lord  is 
called  ety'np,  inasmuch  as  He  is  perfect  in  righteousness.  P.  L.  1.  c.  8. 
cviii.  15. 

6  S.  L.  5.  dclix.  37.  dclx.  12.  L.  6.  deccxix.  10.  With  respect  to 
the  connexion  between  knowledge  and  faith,  see  L.  2.  ccccxxxvi.  34. 
CCCCXLV.  35.  CCCCLV.  14.  L.  6.  DCCLXXIV.  2.  iircivla.  yap  r,  v'itr<ns  h 
ytmerixi,  DCCLXXV.  iS.  DCCLXXVIII.  iS.  DCCCXIX.  IO.  DCCCXXVI.  II. 
DCCLXXIV.  24.      L.  7.    DCCCLVIII.  31. 

'  L.  6.  deexciv.  20.     See  L.  2.  ccccxlv.  35.     L.  3.  cccclii.  24. 

8  L.  7.  dccclxiv.  25.  See  page  140,  Note  1.  Clement  here  draws  a 
distinction  between  knowledge  and  that  wisdom  (Wic-tun)  which  is 
acquired  by  instruction.     Yet  we  have  seen,  p.    140,  that  he  considered 
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as  man ;  being  perfected  through  the  science  (iTna-T-q^-qv)  of 
Divine  things,  and  being  in  unison  with  itself  and  the  Divine 
Word,  in  manners,  life,  and  conversation.  Through  it  faith 
is  perfected,  as  the  believer  through  it  alone  becomes  perfect. 
Faith  is  an  'internal  (ei/Siatfe-rov)  good ;  without  seeking  God, 
it  confesses  Him  and  glorifies  Him  as  God.  Wherefore  pro- 
ceeding from  this  faith,  and  growing  up  in  it,  we  ought 
through  the  grace  of  God  to  receive  the  knowledge  concerning 
Him  as  far  as  it  is  possible. — Not  to  doubt  about  God,  but  to 
believe  in  Him,  is  the  foundation  of  knowledge."  Again,1 
"  faith  is  a  compendious  knowledge  of  things  which  are  of 
urgent  necessity :  knowledge  a  firm  and  valid  demonstration 
of  things  received  through  faith,  built  upon  faith  through 
the  instruction  of  the  Lord,  and  conducting  us  on  to  an 
infallible  apprehension.  The  first  saving  change  is  from 
heathenism  to  faith ;  the  second,  from  faith  to  knowledge  : 
which,  being  perfected  in  love,  renders  that  which  knows  the 
friend  of  that  which  is  known.  2  The  believer  merely 
tastes  the  Scriptures  ;  the  Gnostic,  proceeding  further,  is  an 
accurate  index  (yvw/xwj/)  of  the  truth  ;  as  in  matters  of  ordinary 
life  the  artificer  is  superior  to  the  common  man,  and  can 
express  something  better  than  the  common  notions  (ras  Kotvas 


"  The  3  Gnostic  honours  God,  and  returns  Him  thanks  for 
the  knowledge  how  to  regulate  his  life,   not  in  any  definite 

knowledge  (■yvue-is)  to  be  acquired.  In  L.  6.  dcccxxv.  6,  he  says  that 
the  science  [Imrrti/tn)  which  the  Gnostic  alone  has,  is  a  firm  apprehension 
leading  upwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  through  true  and  valid 
reasons.  Compare  L.  7.  dcccxxxviii.  6.  In  L.  1.  cccl.  6,  Clement  says 
that  he  is  properly  a  Gnostic  who  is  skilled  in  every  kind  of  wisdom,  tjJs 
r7ru.vroocfrri;  iroQias. 

1  S.  L.  7.  dccclxv.  38.  See  p.  125.  See  also  dccclxxxiii.  13.  In 
the  Eclogae  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis,  the  distinction  drawn  between  the 
believer  and  the  Gnostic  is,  that  the  former  has  received  remission  of 
sins  from  the  Lord  ;  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  he  no  longer  sins,  receives 
from  himself  remission  of  his  remaining  sins.  xv.  See  Quis  Dives  Sal- 
vetur.  dcdlvii.  36.  We  cannot  believe  without  instruction  (xam^ww;), 
or  apprehend  without  knowledge,  xxviii. 

2  S.  L.  7.  dcccxci.  11.  See  p.  128.  For  other  marks  of  distinction 
between  the  believer  and  the  Gnostic,  see  S.  L.  6.  pcclxx.  31. 
dccxcviii.  26.  dcccvi.  15.  L.  7.  dccci.xxviii.  io,  where  hope  is 
also  mentioned. 

3  S.  L.  7.  dcccli.  21.     See  p.  123.     Speaking  of  the  manner  of  life  of 
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place,  or  in  any  select  temple,  or  on  certain  appointed  festivals 
and  days,  but  throughout  his  whole  life,  in  every  place, 
whether  he  is  alone,  or  in  company  with  those  who  believe 
as  he  does. — He  is  persuaded  that  God  is  present  every- 
where, and  not  confined  within  certain  appointed  places ;  he 
dares  not,  therefore,  to  be  intemperate  either  by  night  or  day, 
as  if  he  thought  that  he  could  be  removed  from  the  view 
of  God.  Making  his  whole  life  a  festival,  and  persuaded 
that  God  is  present  everywhere,  whether  he  tills  the  ground 
or  navigates  the  ocean,  in  every  transaction  of  life  he  sings 
psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Being  more  intimately 
united  to  God,  he  is  at  once  grave  and  cheerful  in  all  things ; 
grave,  on  account  of  his  conversion  to  the  Deity;  cheerful, 
with  reference  to  the  worldly  goods  which  God  gives  him. 
The  l  prophet  thus  commends  the  excellence  of  knowledge  : 
1  Teach  me  goodness,  and  discipline,  and  knowledge,'  ascend- 
ing upwards  to  that  wherein  perfection  principally  consists. 
This  is  the  truly  kingly  man ;  this  is  the  holy  priest  of  God. 
— He  never  mixes  with  the  promiscuous  crowds  in  the  theatre. 
He  admits  not,  even  in  his  dreams,  that  which  is  said,  or  done, 
or  seen,  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  He  neither  gratifies  his 
smell  with  expensive  perfumes,  nor  his  taste  with  exquisite 
dishes  and  variety  of  wines ;  he  renders  not  his  soul  effeminate 
by  wreaths  of  fragrant  flowers  ;  he  refers  the  virtuous  enjoy- 
ment of  all  those  gifts  to  God  Who  gives  them,  thanking  Him 
for  the  gift  and  the  use,  and  for  the  reason  which  is  given  him. 
He  rarely  attends  convivial  meetings,  excepting  in  order  to 
promote  friendship  and  concord ;  being  convinced  that  God 
knows  and  hears  all  things,  not  only  the  voice,  but  the  thought." 
Distinguishing  between  the  perfection  of  the  common  believer 
and  of  the  Gnostic,  Clement  2  says,  ';  that  the  perfection  of  the 
former  consists  in  abstinence  from  evil,  of  the  latter  in  doing 
good."     3 Again,    "the    Gnostic  knows  sin   itself,  not  merely 

the  Gnostic,  Clement  says,  that  it  fits  him  for  the  habit  of  eternal  life. 
L.  4.  dlxxvii.  29.  Referring  to  Clement  of  Rome,  he  speaks  of  walking 
in  Gnostic  holiness,  h  itriimn  yvusrtx.y.     L.   I.  cccxxxix.  6. 

1  Psalm  cxix.  66,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version. 

2  S.  L.  6.  dcclxx.  30.  See  dccxci.  37.  dccxcviii.  26.  L.  4. 
dcxxiii.  4.  L.  7.  dccclxxv.  24.  dcclxxix.  11.  dccclxxx.  25. 
Clement  says  that  good  works  accompany  knowledge  as  the  shadow  does 
the  body.     L.  7.  dccclxxxu.  29. 

3  S.  L.  6.  dcci.xxxviii.  40.    Seep.  114.     According  to  the  commentator 
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as  man ;  being  perfected  through  the  science  (iTna-T-qfx-qv)  of 
Divine  things,  and  being  in  unison  with  itself  and  the  Divine 
Word,  in  manners,  life,  and  conversation.  Through  it  faith 
is  perfected,  as  the  believer  through  it  alone  becomes  perfect. 
Faith  is  an  -internal  (ivSidOerov)  good ;  without  seeking  God, 
it  confesses  Him  and  glorifies  Him  as  God.  Wherefore  pro- 
ceeding from  this  faith,  and  growing  up  in  it,  we  ought 
through  the  grace  of  God  to  receive  the  knowledge  concerning 
Him  as  far  as  it  is  possible. — Not  to  doubt  about  God,  but  to 
believe  in  Him,  is  the  foundation  of  knowledge."  Again,1 
"  faith  is  a  compendious  knowledge  of  things  which  are  of 
urgent  necessity :  knowledge  a  firm  and  valid  demonstration 
of  things  received  through  faith,  built  upon  faith  through 
the  instruction  of  the  Lord,  and  conducting  us  on  to  an 
infallible  apprehension.  The  first  saving  change  is  from 
heathenism  to  faith ;  the  second,  from  faith  to  knowledge  : 
which,  being  perfected  in  love,  renders  that  which  knows  the 
friend  of  that  which  is  known.  2  The  believer  merely 
tastes  the  Scriptures  ;  the  Gnostic,  proceeding  further,  is  an 
accurate  index  (yvw/xwv)  of  the  truth  ;  as  in  matters  of  ordinary 
life  the  artificer  is  superior  to  the  common  man,  and  can 
express  something  better  than  the  common  notions  (i-as  Kotvas 


"The  3  Gnostic  honours  God,  and  returns  Him  thanks  for 
the  knowledge  how  to  regulate  his  life,   not  in  any  definite 

knowledge  (yvZ<n;)  to  be  acquired.  In  L.  6.  DCCCXXV.  6,  he  says  that 
the  science  (Ivkt't s^)  which  the  Gnostic  alone  has,  is  a  firm  apprehension 
leading  upwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  through  true  and  valid 
reasons.  Compare  L.  7.  dcccxxxviii.  6.  In  L.  1.  cccl.  6,  Clement  says 
that  he  is  properly  a  Gnostic  who  is  skilled  in  every  kind  of  wisdom,  tyis 

■3-ccvrooa.w'ris  tro/plcce. 

1  S.  L.  7.  dccclxv.  38.  See  p.  125.  See  also  dccclxxxiii.  13.  In 
the  Eclogae  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis,  the  distinction  drawn  between  the 
believer  and  the  Gnostic  is,  that  the  former  has  received  remission  of 
sins  from  the  Lord  ;  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  he  no  longer  sins,  receives 
from  himself  remission  of  his  remaining  sins.  xv.  See  Quis  Dives  Sal- 
vetur.  DCDLVII.  36.  We  cannot  believe  without  instruction  {KaTr^nnus), 
or  apprehend  without  knowledge.  XXVIII. 

2  S.  L.  7.  dcccxci.  11.  See  p.  128.  For  other  marks  of  distinction 
between  the  believer  and  the  Gnostic,  see  S.  L.  6.  dcclxx.  31. 
dccxcviii.  26.  dcccvi.  15.  L.  7.  DCCCLXXVIII.  io,  where  hope  is 
also  mentioned. 

3  S.  L.  7.  nccci.i.  21.     See  p.  123.     Speaking  of  the  manner  of  life  of 
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place,  or  in  any  select  temple,  or  on  certain  appointed  festivals 
and  days,  but  throughout  his  whole  life,  in  every  place, 
whether  he  is  alone,  or  in  company  with  those  who  believe 
as  he  does. — He  is  persuaded  that  God  is  present  every- 
where, and  not  confined  within  certain  appointed  places;  he 
dares  not,  therefore,  to  be  intemperate  either  by  night  or  day, 
as  if  he  thought  that  he  could  be  removed  from  the  view 
of  God.  Making  his  whole  life  a  festival,  and  persuaded 
that  God  is  present  everywhere,  whether  he  tills  the  ground 
or  navigates  the  ocean,  in  every  transaction  of  life  he  sings 
psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Being  more  intimately 
united  to  God,  he  is  at  once  grave  and  cheerful  in  all  things ; 
grave,  on  account  of  his  conversion  to  the  Deity ;  cheerful, 
with  reference  to  the  worldly  goods  which  God  gives  him. 
The  1  prophet  thus  commends  the  excellence  of  knowledge  : 
1  Teach  me  goodness,  and  discipline,  and  knowledge,'  ascend- 
ing upwards  to  that  wherein  perfection  principally  consists. 
This  is  the  truly  kingly  man ;  this  is  the  holy  priest  of  God. 
— He  never  mixes  with  the  promiscuous  crowds  in  the  theatre. 
He  admits  not,  even  in  his  dreams,  that  which  is  said,  or  done, 
or  seen,  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  He  neither  gratifies  his 
smell  with  expensive  perfumes,  nor  his  taste  with  exquisite 
dishes  and  variety  of  wines ;  he  renders  not  his  soul  effeminate 
by  wreaths  of  fragrant  flowers  ;  he  refers  the  virtuous  enjoy- 
ment of  all  those  gifts  to  God  Who  gives  them,  thanking  Him 
for  the  gift  and  the  use,  and  for  the  reason  which  is  given  him. 
He  rarely  attends  convivial  meetings,  excepting  in  order  to 
promote  friendship  and  concord ;  being  convinced  that  God 
knows  and  hears  all  things,  not  only  the  voice,  but  the  thought." 
Distinguishing  between  the  perfection  of  the  common  believer 
and  of  the  Gnostic,  Clement  2says,  "that  the  perfection  of  the 
former  consists  in  abstinence  from  evil,  of  the  latter  in  doing 
good."     3 Again,    "the    Gnostic  knows  sin   itself,  not  merely 

the  Gnostic,  Clement  says,  that  it  fits  him  for  the  habit  of  eternal  life. 
L.  4.  dlxxvii.  29.  Referring  to  Clement  of  Rome,  he  speaks  of  walking 
in  Gnostic  holiness,  l»  hat'omri  yvuxrrix^.    L.  I.  ccexxxix.  6. 

1  Psalm  cxix.  66,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version. 

2  S.  L.  6.  dcclxx.  30.  See  dccxci.  37.  dccxcviii.  26.  L.  4. 
Dcxxm.  4.  L.  7.  dccclxxv.  24.  dcclxxix.  ^t,.  dccclxxx.  25. 
Clement  says  that  good  works  accompany  knowledge  as  the  shadow  does 
the  body.     L.  7.  dccclxxxii.  29. 

3  S.  L.  6.  dcci.xxxviii.  40.    See  p.  114.     According  to  the  commentator 
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Clement  uses  various  terms  to  express  the  superior  excellence 
and  dignity  of  the  Gnostic.  "  He  is  the  1  elect.  The  2  seed 
of  Abraham,  the  servants  of  God,  are  the  called ;  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  they  who  by  supplanting  (TTTepncravres)  overcome  the 
works  of  wickedness,  are  the  elect.  He  is  the  Spiritual 3  Levite  ; 
4 the  Divine  philosopher;  the  true  Israelite.  He  is  the 
5  Friend  and  Son,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  servant,  of 
God.  6  He  is  equal  to  the  angels.  He  is  a  7  King.  He 
s  imitates  Christ,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man,  putting  on  in 
a  certain  degree  the  qualities  of  the  Lord,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  assimilated  to  God.     9  He  actually  becomes  God.     10  He 

1  mi  ju.nruia-1  tov  ixXsxTov  nvtf.  S.  L.  4.  DCXXVII.  14.  So  it  %iahaiui 
ikXixty)!,  2'"  kya-jtm  yvao-Tixr];.  DCXIV.  4.  See  L.  4.  DCXL.  36.  L.  7. 
DCCCLI.  19.  dccclxvi.  37.  In  Dccxcni.  21,  and  in  the  tract  Quis  Dives 
Salvetur,   dcdlv.  30,   we   find   mention  of  some  who  are    rav   lxXt»rS» 

IxXixTOTipoi.  See  L.  7.  DCCCLXXXYII.  33.  TTp'o;  yi  run  VcuXiyu-ivoiv  it;  ytaffiv. 
DCCCXXIX.  41.  KO.TO.  Tnt  KTitriv  rriii  \%u\l<y(Mvn*.  DCCCLXXVIII.  6.  tjjv  ipu^riv 
T?)v  IhiXiypUriK    DCCCLXXXIX.   31. 

2  S.   L.   6.    DCCLXX.   37.  3    S.   L.   5.   DCLIX.   34.    DCLXIX.   28. 

4  S.  L.  6.  Dccxcni.  yj.  Compare  the  Eclogae  ex  Prophetarum  Scrip- 
turis.  xxxin. 

J  \x  tov  uyutlou  xa.)  tio-tou  o^ovXov  fitTcc[iaivoJv  5/  uyarrvt;  il;  <p'Xov.  S.  L.  "J. 
DCCCLXVIII.  46.  fiirurih);  IX  Soukiias  u%  v\oho-'tat.  DCCCLXXXII.  26. 
See  also  dccclxxxix.  32.  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  dcdxxxix.  43.  The 
Gnostic  is  first  lou/.o;  vipipo;,  then  vrio-ro;  Hipoivat,  then  vlis.  L.  I. 
ccccxxni.  33.  fix*;  is  opposed  to  irio-rii.  L.  7.  dcccxl.  17.  See  also 
L.  4.  dlxvii.  13. 

0  S.  L.  6.  DCCXCII.  33.  L.  7.  DCCCLXVI.  8.  as  a\  nhn  xa)  lo-dy- 
yikcs.  DCCCLXXIX.  24.  oiov  ILyyiXos  %hn  yivof&ivos,  ffitt  Xpio-Tw  rt  itrrxi, 
hwprtTixo;  ut. 

7  S.  L.  6.  dccci.  8.  dcccxviii.  5.  ncccxix.  15.  dcccxxv.  37.     L.  7. 

DCCCXLI.   II.    DCCCLII.    19.    DCCCLXXVI.    l6. 

8  P.  L.  i.  c.  12.  clvii.  24.  L.  3.  c.  i.  ccl.  6.  ccli.  17.  S.  L.  I. 
cccxlvii.  6.     L.  2.  ccccliii.  10.  cccclxxi.  7.    ccccxcix.   19.     L.  3. 

DXXX.  IO.  DXLII.  30.  L.  4.  DCV.  40.  DCXXVII.  32.  DCXXXI.  I,  21. 
DCXL.  36.       S.    L.  6.    DCCLXXVI.   2$.    DCCLXXVIII.   34.    DCCCXVIII.    II,   14. 

L.  7.  dcccxxx.  28.  dcccxxxv.  35.  dcccxxxvi.  3.  See  Notes  8,  9, 
P-  !36- 

9  <rn  iron  apa.  avfyw-ros  ytvyrui  hos.  C.  VIII.  32,  quoted  in  p.  23,  Note 
3.     See  lxxi.  26,  32.  lxxxviii.  33.  P.  L.  1.  c.  12.  clvi.  ^3-     $.  L.  2. 

CCCCLXXXIV.  24.  CCCCXCIV.  30.  tovtv  Si/vaTov  tu  Tp'oiru  tov  yvuffnxov  tiin 
yiviff$a.i  hoy.  S.  L.  4.  DCXXXII.  9.  DCXXXIII.  II,  23.  DCXLII.  5.  o'v'tus 
o*uvuf£iv    Xufiouo-x    xupiaxriv    h    •J'vxb    ftiklTa    tlvai    hot.       L.    6.     DCCXCVII.     II. 

dccciii.  17.  dccclxvi.  5.  L.  7.  dccci.xv.  1 7.  DCCCXC  28.  Eclogae 
ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.  xxvii. 

hlo;  apa  0  yvuo-Tixo;,  xa)   jj2»j   ayios,  holfoput   xa)   h:o$opovuno;.       S.   L.   J. 
dccclxxxii.  7.     Compare  L.  6.   DCCXCII.  19. 
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is  Divine  and  Holy,  bearing  God,  and  borne  or  inspired  by 
God.     He  is  a  1  God,  walking  in  the  flesh." 

"  The  2  Gnostic  must  pass  through  a  course  of  probation  and 
discipline  before  he  can  attain  to  perfection.  3  This  perfection 
is  attained,  when  he  as  it  were  hangs  upon  Upefxaadf])  the 
Lord,  through  faith,  and  knowledge,  and  love;  and  ascends 
with  Him  thither  where  is  the  God  and  guardian  of  our  faith 
and  love.  Knowledge  is  therefore  given  to  them  who  are 
meet  and  selected  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  requires  much 
preparation  and  exercise  both  to  hear  what  is  said,  and  to 
regulate  the  life  and  conversation,  and  to  advance  to  that 
righteousness  which  is  beyond  the  righteousness  of  the  law." 
Sometimes,  in  speaking  of  this  preparation  and  perfection, 
Clement  4  borrows  the  expressions  used  with  reference  to 
initiation  into  the  heathen  mysteries.  "  The  b  final  state  of  the 
Gnostic  is  perpetual  contemplation  of  God.  In  this  consists 
his  blessedness.     6  The  Gnostic  soul,  in  the  grandeur  of  con- 

1    iv  trapx)  v-pivroXuv  ho;.      S.  L.   7.    DCCCXCIV.  36. 

ravru.  yvatrrixtj;  atrxfitnoj;  ■7rpQyvu.vu.tT fj.ot.ru..  S.  L.  4.  DCXXIV.  I  7.  The 
progress  is  said  to  be  from  faith  through  love  to  knowledge.  DCXXVI.  22. 
See  also  L.  7.  dcccxxxiv.  17. 

3  S.  L.  7.  dccclxv.  6. 

4  xu.ru.   <r«jv   Iowthsjj*   hapietv   yvatr-u;        S.  L.   I.    CCCXXIV.  46.    CCCXLVI. 

20.  ccccxxiv.  33,  quoted  in  p.  75.     L.  2.  ccccliv.  8.     L.  5.  dclxxxv. 
38.  dclxxxix.  8.     Compare  L.  4.  dlxiv.  31. 

0    wfotTfiLHii    rn    Hojp'iu.    Tij     i.i'orjo     u.voxu.ru.trru.tri; .         L.     J.     DCCCLXV.     24, 

Compare  L.  2.  cccclxix.  11.    L.  5.  dccxxxii.  30.  »vrt»pvs  nXiluv  1ixu.it>- 

trvvnv   vcroypuiQii,    'ipytu  n    xu.)   faup'iu.   TttrXvipafiivn*.       L.    4.    DCVII.  32.        See 

also  L.  6.  dccciii.  24.     L.  7.  dcccxxx.  ii. 

0  S.  L.  7.  dcccxxxv.  22.  Gnostic  souls  are  compared  to  the  wise 
virgins.  L.  7.  dccclxxv.  31.  See  dccclxxxii.  17.  Clement  applies 
to  the  perfect  Gnostic  the  epithet  fj.ovu.o'iy.o;,  meaning  thereby  that  he  has 
raised  himself  to  a  resemblance  to  God  by  becoming  superior  to  all  affec- 
tion or  passion,  and  consequently  always  remains  in  one  and  the  same 
unchangeable  habit  of  mind.  L.  4.  dcxxxiii.  12.  Thus  he  never 
wavers  in  faith,  but  is  indissolubly  united  to  the  Word,  dcxxxv.  22. 
Compare  L.  7.  dccclix.  15.  L.  3.  dxlii.  31,  quoted  in  p.  142,  Note  4. 
0  lh  r<?  bi  ^«fsdt7Ji^=f«i.  L.  7.  dccclxxii.  3 1.  In  the  Comment  on 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  we  find,  Monas  namque  Dei  opus  est :  dyas 
autem  et  quicquid  praeter  Monadem  constat,  ex  vitse  perversitate  contingit. 
MIX.  6.  So  C.  LXXII.  21.  11;  pixy  ayci-v/iv  aviu.^rlvu.i  01  •r«XX«i,  xu.ru. 
>rY,i  r/,;  fiovudixr,;  oltr'ia;  svaxr/v,  Wivtrufiiv'  uyufoipyovuivoi  u-vuXoyoii  lvory,ra 
^laxuuiv,  rr,v   u.yu.Qr,v   Ix^riroZvr-.;   ftovotb'u..      It   is  said,  S.  L.  3.    DXII.   I,  that 

Epiphanes  introduced  the  Monadic  Gnosis. 
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templation,  passes  beyond  the  state  of  the  several  holy  orders, 
with  reference  to  which  the  blessed  mansions  of  the  gods  are 
allotted  ;  and  reputed  holy  among  the  holy,  transferred  in  a 
state  of  integrity  from  souls  which  are  in  a  similar  state  (oAas 
e£  oAwv),  advancing  continually  from  better  to  better  places, 
embraces  not  the  Divine  contemplation  ]  in  a  mirror  or 
through  a  glass,  but  feasts  eternally  upon  the  vision  in  all  its 
clearness- — that  vision  with  which  the  soul,  smitten  with  bound- 
less love,  can  never  be  satiated — and  enjoys  inexhaustible 
gladness  for  endless  ages,  honoured  by  a  permanent  continuance 
in  all  excellence.  This  is  the  contemplation  attained  to  by  the 
pure  in  heart ;  this  is  the  operation  (17  eve'pyeta)  of  the  perfect 
Gnostic,  to  hold  intercourse  with  God  through  the  great  High 
Priest,  resembling  the  Lord  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in 
every  exercise  of  piety  towards  God." 

2 "  The  Gnostic  possesses  the  true  logic,  which  alone  leads 
to  true  wisdom  ;  that  wisdom  is  a  Divine  power,  knowing  things 
as  they  are,  having  in  itself  perfection,  exempt  from  all  passion  ; 
not  to  be  obtained  without  the  Saviour,  Who,  by  the  Divine 
Word,  removes  from  the  eye  of  the  soul  the  film  of  ignorance 
spread  over  it  by  evil  conversation,  and  gives  us  that  which  is 
best,  the  power  of  discerning  between  God  and  man." 

"The  Gnostic  •"•  possesses  the  true  and  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures ;  that  Gnostic  explanation,  to  which  reference  is 
made,  when  4  Isaiah  is  directed  to  take  a  new  book  and  to 
write  certain  things  in  it ;  the  Spirit  thereby  predicting  that  the 
sacred  knowledge,  which  was  then  unwritten,  because  it  was 
not  yet  known,  should  afterwards  be  published  through  the 
Scriptures.  For  from  the  beginning  it  had  been  spoken  only 
to  the  intelligent.  But  as  soon  as  the  Saviour  taught  the 
Apostles,  5  the  tradition  (before  unwritten)  of  the  written  word 
was  delivered  unto  us,  inscribed  on  new  hearts  by  the  power 
of  God,  according  to  the  renewal  of  the  book." 

1  See  S.  L.  4.  dlxviii.  35. 

-  S.  L.  1.  cccxxv.  21.  See  p.  76.  L.  6.  ccxcix.  7.  The  Gnostic  does 
not  merely  possess  knowledge,  but  becomes  knowledge.    L.  4.  dlxxxi.  26. 

3  dcclxxviii.  l8.  b  vo/ao;,  wivfta.'rixo;  Sii,  y.a.)  yvatrnxa:  voovfuivai.  S.  L.  3- 
dxi.ix.  16.     Compare  L.  6.   DCCLIX.  31.   DCCXCvm.  33. 

4  viii.  1.     S.  L.  6.   DCCCVTi  17. 
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The  Gnostic  has  also  a  ^  physiology  peculiar  to  himself, 
which  is  derived  from  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

Clement  speaks  of  2  different  degrees  of  reward  proportioned 
to  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  righteousness ;  to  the 
Gnostic  he  assigns  the  highest.  3  "  He  who  cleaves  to  the 
Lord  in  spirit  becomes  a  spiritual  body,  by  a  more  excellent 
union.  He  is  wholly  a  Son,  a  holy  man,  exempt  from  passion, 
a  Gnostic,  perfect,  formed  by  the  teaching  of  the  Lord ;  to  the 
end  that,  being  brought  into  immediate  union  with  the  Lord 
in  act,  and  word,  and  in  the  very  spirit,  he  may  receive  the 
mansion  due  to  one  who  has  thus  advanced  to  mature  man- 
hood." Clement  speaks  of  this  as  a  mere  sketch ;  the  whole 
mystery  is  not  to  be  displayed  to  common  eyes.  Referring  to 
Psalm  xv.  1,  he  4  says  that  "the  Gnostic  will  5rest  in  the  holy 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Church  above  ;  in  which  are 
collected  the  Divine  philosophers,  the  true  Israelites,  the  pure 

*  rr\v  rZ  oyti  yvuHTTiKW  (pvtrioXoytav  fx.iriifi.iv.  S.  L.  4-  DLXIV.  30?  37' 
'  avaXiyu;  apa  xa.)  [/.oval  •xoix'iXai  xar  a^lccv  ruv  fitrrivtravruv.  S.  L.  6. 
DCCXCVU.  22.  Compare  L.  4.  dlxxix.  29.  Of  these  mansions  (/*ova/) 
he  describes  three,  t«  vfofrifrrixo'rx  in  <rZ  vaZ  tou  ©sow,  0;  i<rnv  h  -ruffa  ixxXr,uiot 
— 0  xXripo;  iv  vaZ  Kvpiou  (vunpirrifos — to  uv.pdinxov,  'iv$a  0  Kvptos  ienv.  Com- 
pare DCCXCII.   36.    DCCXCIV.   7.       L.   7.   DCCCXXXV.  24.    DCCCLIV.   26. 

3  0  Ss  xoXXufiivo;  fZ  Kvpiu  iv  •Xviiifjt.a.Tt,  vviuf&arixiv  o-ufta,  ri  eidtpopov  Tr,i 
aviohov  yivos  (there  seems  here  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  lidtpepnv  wripptt  of  the 
Valentinians,  as  afterwards  in  the  word  piptpovpivo;  to  the  Valentinian 
notion  that  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour  gave  form  to  the  elect  seed.    See 

Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis.  LXXIX.)  v'10;  oiros  *va(,  avSpa-rn;  ayiof, 
axadri;,  yvctitrrixo:,  TiXuoi,  f&optpovf&ivos  t»j  tow  KvpinvoioxffxaXia.,  11a  or,,  xa.)  tpy-f 
xxi  Xoyta  xcti  avrZ  fZ  zvivfAuri  -7rpoaiy^r,%  yivcy.ivo;  tu/  Kvpiai,  r/iv  fiovr,v  ixuvr,*  rr,v 
oQtiXoftivr,*  rZ  oSra;  a,vr,vopojf/.ivco  LxoXufcr,.       S.   L.  J.    DCCCLXXXVI.   I. 

4  S.  L.  6.  deexciii.  36. 

5  In  L.  6.  deccx.  8,  Clement  speaks  of  exemption  from  passion  ;  and  in 
T.  L.  1.  c.  5.  cxvi.  1,  of  knowledge  as  the  rest  of  the  Gnostic.  In  L.  7. 
dccclxv.  31,  he  speaks  of  the  Gnostic  as  passing  through  the  several 
stages  6"f  initiation,  until  he  arrives  at  the  highest  place  of  rest,  where  he 
contemplates  God.  with  full  knowledge  and  comprehension  (i<*ur<rn[tt>vixa$ 
xdi  xaraXwrnxZ;  (see  L.  6.  DCCLXXlii.  29)  Warnou);  face  to  face.  For 
the  perfection  of  the  Gnostic  soul  is  to  rise  above  every  purification  and 
ministerial  service,  and  to  be,  by  proximate  union,  with  God.  So  again 
DCCCLXXIII.  I.  M»  xopvipaiorxrw  -rpoxo-xh  h  yvojffrixn  $vx*>  Xctpfruvu,  xa.Qa.pa. 
f'iXioi  y-voftivti,  irp'oTuiTrcv  irpo;  ■xp'oirojTrov  opa-v  u'iVioj;  xu.7a.%10vp.ivr1  rov  Tcuroxparepa, 
QsoV  'rvivua.rixri  yap  oXr,  ytvofiivr,,  -rpo;  to  ffvyyivt;  y^ojpnaatxa.,  iv  •TrmuftaTtxri  rn 
ixxXrtr'ia.  ftivu  lis  t»iv  uvacrauiriv  riv  <diov.      See  P.  L.  C    Ij-    CLX.  2. 
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in  heart,  in  whom  is  no  guile  ;  they  who  do  not  remain  in  the 
1  Hebdomas  of  rest,  but  by  well-doing,  after  the  Divine  likeness, 
look  up  to  the  inheritance  in  the  Ogdoas.  -  Perpetually 
advancing  in  the  work  of  amelioration,  the  Gnostic  hastens, 
through  the  holy  Hebdomas,  to  the  paternal  habitation,  the 
mansion  of  the  Lord,  about  to  become,  so  to  speak,  an 
eternally  permanent  light,  in  every  respect  unchangeable." 
Clement  3  speaks  also  of  the  Gnostic  as  obtaining  a  place  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  sanctuary,  with  reference  apparently  to 
Matt.  xxv.  $$. 

We  have  4  seen  that  Clement,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  Stromata,  speaks  of  himself  as  having  made  a  statue  of 
the  Gnostic.  But  far  from  having  made  a  statue,  he  has  not 
even  completed  a  single  part  or  member  :  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  in  his  work  may  be  found  the  materials  out  of 
which  a  statue  may  be  made.  To  give  to  those  materials 
something  approaching  to  a  definite  form,  has  been  my  design 
in  the  present  chapter.  If  the  reader  should  think  that  it  has 
been  very  imperfectly  accomplished,  I  must  plead  in  my 
excuse  the  rambling  and  desultory  character  of  the  Stromata. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  arrange  and  reduce  to  order  the  notices 
scattered  throughout  a  work,  which  the  author  professes  himself 
to  have  composed  with  a  purposed  neglect  of  arrangement 
and  order. 

While  these  sheets  have  been  passing  through  the  press,  the 
i;  Remains  of  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,"  have  fallen  into 
my  hands.  In  his  letter  to  D.  Parken,  Esq.,  on  the  character 
of  mysticism,  having  said  that  "all  the  earlier  Fathers  main- 
tained the  attainableness  of  a  state  (the  a~6.6f.ia  of  Clement)  in 

1  By  the  Hebdomas,  according  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine,  was  meant  the 
rest  from  evil-doing,  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  by  the  Ogdoas, 
the  creation  of  man  anew  to  a  life  of  active  well-doing,  with  reference  to 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  the  first  or  eighth  day.  See  S.  L.  4. 
ncxii.  23.  L.  6.  dcccx.  S.  In  L.  4.  dcxxxvi.  ii,  with  reference  to 
the  Ogdoas,  Clement  quotes  Ezek.  xliv.  27,  and  afterwards  (21)  says  that 
the  Ogdoas  means  the  immoveable  sphere,  which  is  next  to  the  intelligible 

world.       llri  xcii  r.  i-r'/.ct-.r;  ri;j,  r.  trXnflit.  -  ~  -  ~ 

See  Xeander,  p.  76.     Compare  L.  5.  dclxvii.  30.   dccxciv.  2.  dccxiii. 

2,  36.       L.  6.    DCLXVIII.    15.    DCCCXI.   23.       L.   7.    DCCCLXXXIV.   17. 

-  S.  L.  7.  dccclxvi.  10. 

3  S.  L.  4.  dlxx.  42.  dlxxvi.  30.  4  Tage  119. 
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which  the  conflict  of  the  mind  with  itself — with  its  internal 
appetites,  acted  upon  by  external  objects — is  over,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  whole  inner  and  outer  man  being  brought  into 
willing  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  and  spirituality  being  not 
so  much  an  effort  as  a  nature,"  he  1adds,  "the  first  that  made 
this  state  the  subject  of  direct  description  was  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  the  Stromata ; 
his  Gnostic  being  identically  the  mystic  of  a  later  period." 
He  afterwards  says  that  "  Clement's  portraiture  of  the  perfect 
Christian  is  one  of  the  noblest  things  of  the  kind  that  the 
world  ever  saw;  yet  the  assertions  cannot  always  be  defended." 
I  have  stated  my  own  opinion  to  be,  that  Clement's  description 
is  not  so  much  a  portraiture  of  the  perfect  Christian  as  a 
representation  of  different  portions  of  the  Gnostic  character, 
thrown  upon  the  canvas  without  order  or  connexion.  I  do 
not  think  that  Clement  had  formed  to  himself  a  well-defined 
notion  of  the  character  which  he  meant  to  draw.  His  anxiety 
to  place  Christianity  in  such  a  light  as  might  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  learned  heathen,  caused  him  to  assimilate  the 
model  of  Christian,  as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  philosophical, 
perfection  ;  and,  as  his  view  was  continually  passing  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  it  necessarily  became  indistinct.  To  the 
same  anxiety  I  trace  his  frequent  use  of  the  terms  employed 
in  the  Greek  philosophy. 

No  man  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  do  that  which 
Clement  designed  to  do — to  draw  the  portrait  of  the  true 
Gnostic — than  Mr.  Knox  himself,  who  retired  from  public  life 
at  a  time  when  its  fairest  prospects  were  opening  upon  him,  in 
order  to  cultivate  personal  religion ;  or,  to  borrow  his  own 
language,  to  elevate  himself  to  the  unclouded  apprehension  of 
the  great  and  good  God.  2  His  remarks  on  the  growth  of 
mysticism  show  how  clear  and  how  just  were  his  views  of  the 
subject ;  and  how  capable  he  was  of  pointing  out  and  enforcing 
the  connexion  between  contemplative  and  active  religion,  in 
the  neglect  of  which  lies  the  error  of  the  mystic.     It  is  in  this 

1  Tom.  i.  p.  318.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  Clement's  Gnostic  is 
identically  the  mystic  of  a  later  period  ;  though  his  speculative  or  con- 
templative {hufnrixM)  religion  naturally  paved  the  way  to  the  introduction 
of  mysticism. 

*  Tom.  i.  p.  315.     See  also  p.  292. 
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respect  that  Clement's  description  of  the  Gnostic  character  is 
most  defective.1 


CHAPTER   VI. 

I  have  remarked  that  Clement's  object  in  composing  the 
Stromata  was  to  describe  the  true  Gnostic,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  guard  his  readers  against  the  erroneous  representations 
put  forth  by  the  Valentinians  and  other  heretics.  He  2  speaks 
of  the  winds  of  heresies  which  puff  up — of  3men  who  are 
puffed  up  with  knowledge — of  4  knowledge  falsely  so  called — 
of  5  men  who  preach  a  new  and  strange  knowledge.  6  Among 
the  professors  of  this  knowledge  falsely  so  called  he  particularly 
mentions  Valentinus,  Basilides,  Julius  Cassianus,  Marcion, 
Prodicus,  and  Heracleo.     7  One  notion  common  to  several  of 

1  The  perusal  of  Mr.  Knox's  Remains  has  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
following  passage  of  the  writings  of  John  Wesley.  "  By  salvation  I  mean 
a  present  deliverance  from  sin  ;  a  recovery  of  the  Divine  nature ;  the 
renewal  of  our  souls,  after  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  ;  in  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  Now  without  faith  we  cannot  thus 
be  saved,  for  we  cannot  rightly  serve  God  unless  we  love  Him ;  and  we 
cannot  love  Him  unless  we  know  Him  ;  neither  can  we  know  God  but  by 
faith.  Therefore,  salvation  by  faith  is  only,  in  other  words,  the  love  of 
God  by  the  knowledge  of  God,  or  the  true  recovery  of  the  image  of  God 
by  a  true  spiritual  acquaintance  with  him."  I  transcribe  the  passage  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  one  which  occurs  in  the  Stromata.  L.  "j. 
dccclxv.  5,  quoted  in  p.  125.  I  know  not  whether  John  Wesley  had 
read  Clement.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Knox  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
spiritualists  of  the  Romish  Church. 

2  P.  L.  1.  c.  5.  cviii.  32.  3  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxii.  35.  exxix.  1. 

4  S.  L.  2.  cccclvii.  5,  from  1  Tim.  vi.  20.  Clement  adds  that  the 
heretics,  on  account  of  this  passage,  rejected  the  Epistles  to  Timothy. 
Beausobre,  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  Tom.  ii.  p.  5,  doubts  whether  the 
charge  applied  to  Basilides  ;  but  according  to  Jerome  (Preface  to  Com.  on 
Ep.  to  Titus)  Basilides  rejected  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  and  to 
the  Hebrews.  Neander  thinks  that  Jerome  did  not  distinguish  accurately 
between  the  Gnostic  sects,  and  confounded  Basilides  with  Marcion.  On 
the  Gnostic  Systems,  p.  67.  See  L.  3.  DXXV.  4.  dlxii.  16.  L.  7. 
dcccliv.  ^1. 

5  S.  L.  3,  dxvi.  6.  6  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcvi.  17. 

1  S.  L.  3.  dx.  24.  L.  6.  dcclxi.  15.  dccxcii.  37.  L.  7.  DCCCXCI. 
46.     Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis.   XXVI.     Let  me  here  state  that  I  do 
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these  heretics  was,  that  the  human  race  was  divided  into  three 
kinds,  differing  by  nature,  and  appointed  from  their  birth  to 
different  destinations.  One  kind  was  destined  to  perfection. 
To  this  kind  *  Basilides  gave  the  title  of  the  election  (eKXoyr;), 
and  said  that  it  was  a  stranger  to  the  world,  being  by  nature 
above  the  wrorld.  2  It  knew  God  by  nature,  and  was  by  nature 
faithful  and  elect.  3  Faith  was,  therefore,  a  natural  endow- 
ment, which  discovered  all  truth  without  the  aid  of  demonstra- 
tion, by  an  intellectual  apprehension.  There  was  a  peculiar 
faith  and  election  in  correspondence  with  each  interval  or 
order  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  worldly  faith  of  every  nature 
followed  as  by  consequence  the  election  above  the  world ;  and 
to  the  faith  of  each  there  was  a  corresponding  hope.  Clement, 
in  combating  this  notion,  observes  that,  "  according  to  it,  faith 
was  no  longer  a  perfect  exercise  (KaTopBuofxa)  of  the  will,  or  a 
4 rational  assent;  and  that  neither  did  the  believer  deserve 
reward,  nor  the  unbeliever  punishment ;  nor  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Saviour  necessary  to  re-illuminate  (ava\dfj.ij/ai) 
fallen  nature." 

Clement 5  quotes  a  passage  from  the  twenty-third  book  of 
the    Exegetics  of   Basilides,   from  which    it    appears  that  he 

not  profess  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  different 
Gnostic  sects  ;  but  merely  to  collect  the  notices  of  them  scattered  over 
Clement's  writings. 

1  S.  L.  4.  DCXXXIX.  29.  xki  hnZhv  |ev?iv  <r*iv  ix-Xoyhv  tsu  x,'oay.rjv  o  BcttrtXiid'/i: 
tiXwbiveti  >.iyii,  a;  ccv  ■jT-pxicritiov  tQvtrii  ovrav.  See  DCIII.  15.  See  also  F.  L. 
I.  c.  6.  cxv.  15,  where  Clement  maintains  that  all  are  alike  capable  of 
attaining  to  salvation,  and  cxvi.  40.  Beausobre  says  that  the  election 
consisted  in  a  Divine  illumination,  which  constituted  the  spiritual,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  animal  and  material  man.  Tom.  ii.  p.  36.  Still  the 
illumination  was  originally  imparted  to  a  particular  class.  The  name 
\x\oyb  was  probably  taken  from  Rom.  xi.  7.  See  S.  L.  3.  dxl.  14.  dlv. 
36.     L.  4.  dcxiv.  9.     L.  5.  dclxxxiv.  10.   dcxcvi.  32.     Neander,  p.  56. 

-  S.  L.  5.  dcxi.iv.  38.  dcxlv.  10. 

3  L.  2.  ccccxxxnr.  31.  ccccxxxiv.  4.     See  Neander,  p.  57. 

4  S.  L.  5.  dcxlv.  6.  See  Neander,  pp.  56,  59,  82.  Basilides  defined 
faith  an  assent  of  the  soul  to  something  which  does  not  affect  the  senses, 
because  it  is  not  present  ;  and  hope,  an  expectation  of  possessing  good. 
L.  2.  ccccxi.m.  30. 

5  S.  L.  4.  dxcix.  18.  DC  37.  Beausobre,  Tom.  ii.  p.  3,  supposes  this 
work  to  have  been  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  or  rather  on  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  See  also  Tom.  i.  p.  39.  In  Jerome's  account  of 
Agrippa  Castor,  it  is  said  that  Basilides  composed  twenty-four  books  on 
the  Gospel.     See  Eusebius,  L.  4.  c.  7. 
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believed  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  and  thought  that  it 
suffered  punishment  here  on  account  of  offences  committed  in 
another  life ;  the  elect  soul  suffering  to  its  honour  through 
martyrdom  \  other  souls  being  purified  by  their  appropriate 
punishment.  He  appears  to  have  adopted  this  notion  in  order 
to  clear  the  Providence  of  God  from  the  imputation  of  evil. 
"  He  will,"  he  says,  "  have  recourse  to  any  expedient  rather 
than  allow  the  truth  of  this  imputation."  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  '  martyrs,  he  supposes  that,  although  they  suffer  in 
appearance  because  they  are  Christians,  yet  they  have  com- 
mitted secret  sins ;  or  if  they  have  not  sinned  in  act,  that  they 
have  sinned  in  inclination,  or  have,  like  an  infant,  a  sinful 
nature,  and  have  only  been  prevented  from  sinning  in  act  by 
want  of  opportunity ;  or  that  they  have  sinned  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence.  In  answer  to  this  reasoning  the  Orthodox 
appealed  to  the  example  of  Christ,  Who  was  without  sin,  and 
yet  suffered.  Basilides  rejoined  that  Christ  was  a  Man,  and 
that  no  man  was  free  from  stain.  Clement 2  here  accuses 
Basilides  of  deifying  the  Devil,  and  making  the  Lord  a  man 
liable  to  sin. 

3  Basilides  was  one  of  the  heretics  who  introduced  two  gods — ■ 
the  good  God  and  the  Demiurge.  Clement  4  mentions  inci- 
dentally that  Basilides  placed  Justice  and  her  daughter  Peace, 
as  Hypostases,  in  his  Ogdoas.  From  5  the  nature  of  the  good 
God  it  followed  that  the  fulfilment  of  His  will  consisted  in  loving 

1  See  Neander,  p.  53. 

-  L.  4.  nci.  17.  See  Beausobre,  T.  ii.  pp.  25,  26.  Neander,  pp.  41, 
49,  51,  and  the  interpretation  given  by  the  followers  of  Basilides  to  Exod. 
xx.  5,  in  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis,  xxvm.,  where  we  find  the 
notion  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  through  different  bodies  in  order  to  effect 
its  purification. 

3  S.  L.  5.  dcxc.  41.  Compare  L.  3.  DXLII.  7.  Beausobre  says  that 
Basilides  acknowledged  one  Supreme  God,  Whom  he  called  the  Father,  T.  ii. 
p.  6.  In  one  place  Basilides  is  represented  to  have  given  the  title  of  "  s^uv 
and  I  piynrro;  0tos  to  the  Demiurge.  S.  L.  2.  ccccxlviii.  4.  ccccxi.ix.  2. 
But  the  passage  in  the  fourth  book,  DCIII.  30,  to  which  Beausobre  refers, 
T.  ii.  p.  15,  expresses  rather  the  opinions  of  Valentinus  than  of  Basilides. 
See  also  T.  ii.  p.  19.  Neander  says  that  the  Demiurge  was  not  opposed, 
but  in  subordination,  to  God,  carrying  on  the  dispensation  without  knowing 
that  he  did,  pp.  38,  47,  53,  63. 

4  S.  L.  4.  dcxxxvii.  22.    See  Beausobre,  T.  ii.  p.  6.     Neander,  p.  34. 

5  S.  L.  4.  dci.  44.  Compare  L.  7.  occclxxxi.  18.  See  Neander, 
P.  59. 
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all  things,  since  all  things  have  a  relation  to  the  universe  (7rpos 
to  -uv),  in  coveting  nothing,  and  in  hating  nothing. 

1  The  theory  of  Basilides  respecting  human  nature  was,  that 
the  passions  or  affections  were  certain  spirits  appended  essen- 
tially (kclt  ovcrtai')  to  the  rational  soul,  in  consequence  -  of 
some  original  confusion  of  principles  or  elements  —  that  to 
these  were  afterwards  attached  other  spirits  of  spurious  and 
heterogeneous  natures,  as  of  the  wolf,  the  monkey,  the  lion, 
the  goat — that  the  peculiarities  of  these  spirits  hovering  about 
the  soul  assimilated  its  desires  to  those  of  the  several  animals, 
and  caused  it  to  imitate  their  actions.  As  the  desires  corre- 
sponded to  the  peculiarities  of  things  animate,  so  the  habits  of 
the  soul  corresponded  to  the  properties  of  things  inanimate, 
which  were  appended  to  it.  Thus  hardness  of  heart  corre- 
sponded to  the  property  of  adamant.  On  this  theory  Clement 
justly  remarks,  that  "it  represents  man  as  a  species  of  Trojan 
horse,  enclosing  a  host  of  different  spirits  in  one  body."  He 
quotes  also  a  passage  from  a  tract  of  Isidorus,  the  son  of 
Basilides,  entitled,  3"  Concerning  the  Adventitious  Soul," 
from  which  it  appears  that  Isidorus  was  alive  to  the  objection 
which  might  be  urged  against  this  theory — that  it  afforded  men 
a  plea  for  justifying  their  bad  actions  by  i  the  plea  of  necessity. 
Isidorus  held  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans  that  man  had 
two  souls  (77  Aoyi/a/  and  r\  dXoyrj). 

Pursuing  the  notion  of  three  different  kinds  of  men,  so  con- 
1  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxxviii.  1. 

:  Kara  nia  rdpa^o*  xa)  trvy^vtrrj  ap%ixr,\/.  4.  See  Neander,  pp.  37)  54' 
Beausobre,  Tom.  ii.  p.  21,  who  quotes  passages  from  the  Eclogre  ex 
Prophetarum  Scripturis,  in  which  it  is  said  that  impure  spirits  are  twined 
about  the  soul,  VII.,  that  material  energies  are  separated  from  the  soul  by 
the  spirit  in  baptism,  xxv. ,  and  in  which  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  called 
spirits  influencing  it  by  suggestion,  xlvi.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these 
passages  that  the  Eclogre  were  not  the  work  of  Clement.  In  S.  L.  3. 
dxxvi.  19,  Clement  mentions  heretics  who  maintained  that  the  human 
body  was  formed  by  different  powers :  the  upper  parts  down  to  the  navel 
were  the  work  of  higher  or  more  Divine  art ;  the  lower  parts  of  inferior 
art. 

3  U  tu  Tip)  Upe/rtpt/au;  ^u^r,;.  21.  Isidorus  here  applies  the  epithet 
fiotoptphs  to  the  soul ;  he  must  therefore  have  thought  that  the  doctrine  of 
appendages  was  not  inconsistent  with  its  simplicity.     See  Neander,  p.  55. 

4  Isidorus  denied  that  this  plea  was  well  founded  ;  man  might  resist  the 
violence  of  the  appended  spirits. 
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stituted  from  their  birth,  Basilides  1  said  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  that  "  some  men  had  a  natural  aversion  to  the 
female  sex ;  such  men  did  well  not  to  marry.  Others  ab- 
stained from  marriage  through  worldly  considerations,  or 
physical  defect.  Others,  because  the  cares  incident  to  a 
married  life  would  distract  their  attention  from  their  spiritual 
interests.  If,  however,  a  man  who  abstained  from  marriage 
lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  conflict  with  his  passions,  and  of 
apprehension  lest  he  should  be  overcome  by  them,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  keep  his  thoughts  undividedly  fixed  upon 
his  heavenly  hopes,  he  ought  to  marry ;  to  such  the  Apostolic 
exhortation  was  addressed,  '  It  is  better  to  marry  than  bum.'  " 
On  the  subject  of  the  remission  of  sins,  Basilides  2  maintained 
that  only  involuntary  sins,  and  sins  done  in  ignorance,  were 
remitted. 

3  According  to  Clement,  Basilides  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  His  followers  pretended  that  he 
had  received  his  doctrine  from  Glaucias,  the  interpreter  of 
Peter.  They  appealed  also  to  the  authority  of  Matthias  the 
Apostle. 

4  The  followers  of  Basilides  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
our  Lord's  baptism,  having  passed  the  preceding  night  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures.    They  supposed  Him  to  have  been  baptized 

1  S.  L.  3.  dviii.  4.  Basilides  is  here  explaining  Matt.  xix.  12.  On  this 
subject  Clement  quotes  a  passage  from  Isidorus,  in  which  he  appears  to 
pronounce  a  man  in  a  state  of  imperfection  who  is  under  the  necessity  of 
praying  that  he  may  not  fall  into  incontinence  ;  and  recommends  such  a 
man  to  marry.  He  says  that  some  acts  which  are  natural  to  man  are  not 
necessary,  and  instances  the  use  of  marriage.  The  passage  is  taken  from 
a  Treatise  on  Morals,   dix.  21.     See  Neander,  p.  60. 

2  S.  L.  4.  dcxxxiv.  1.     See  Neander,  p.  52. 

3  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcviii.  10.  dcd.  8.  dccclxxxii.  I.  In  the  account  of 
Agrippa  Castor  given  by  Jerome  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers, 
it  is  said  that  Basilides  died  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  ;  but 
doubts  are  entertained  respecting  the  correctness  of  the  reading.  See 
Beausobre,  Tom.  i.  p.  39,  Note  8.  Neander  inclines  to  the  opinion  of 
Epiphanius  that  Basilides  was  by  birth  a  .Syrian,  p.  31.  By  the  inter- 
preter (ipftwtus)  of  Peter,  he  understands  the  Expositor  of  the  Esoteric 
doctrine  of  Peter,  p.  65. 

4  S.  L.  1.  ccccvni.  I.  See  Beausobre,  T.  ii.  p.  29.  Neander,  p.  49, 
who  supposes  that  Basilides  only  followed  the  custom  of  the  Syrian 
churches.     See  also  p.  81. 
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in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  Tubi,  i.e.  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  January. 

1  In  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis,  it  is  stated  that  "the 
followers  of  Basilides  believed  the  dove  which  descended  on 
Jesus  at  His  baptism  to  be  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  ?/iinister." 
This  statement  appears  to  have  suggested  to  Beausobre  an 
explanation  of  a  very  obscure  passage  in  the  -  second  book  of 
the  Stromata,  where  Clement  says,  "  that  the  followers  of 
Basilides,  in  commenting  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  '  The  fear 
of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,'  arrived  at  the  following 
extraordinary  conclusion — That  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  hear- 
ing the  words  of  the  ministering  spirit,  was  astonished  both  at  the 
sound  and  at  the  sight,  the  announcement  of  the  Gospel  being 
wholly  unexpected  by  him — that  his  astonishment  was  called 
fear,  being  the  beginning  or  principle  of  the  wisdom  which 
distinguishes  the  different  hi/ids,  and  separates,  and  perfects, 
and  restores ;  for  He  Who  is  over  all  sends  Him  forth,  having 
separated  not  the  world  only,  but  also  the  election."  Beau- 
sobre supposes  Basilides  to  have  maintained  that  the  Prince  or 
Demiurge,  who  was  previously  ignorant  of  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation, hearing  the  words  spoken  of  Jesus  by  the  ministering 
spirit  at  His  baptism,  was  astonished.  That  this  astonishment 
was  to  him  the  beginning  of  a  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of 
redemption — the  beginning  of  that  wisdom  which  enabled  him 
to  distinguish  between  the  world  which  he  had  created  and 
the  heavenly  world  of  the  Supreme  God ;   in    other  words, 

1  xvi.  Neander,  p.  46,  compares  P.  L.  3.  c.  1.  ccli.  25.  xa.)  tov  ^s» 
Biou  I1a.7c.010i,  rtuiuv  Ss  ■raihayuyo;  (Clement  is  speaking  of  the  Xoyo;),  and 
S.  L.  5.  DCLXVII.  2.  iXti^oitx;  ri  xxi  (sXitoitx:  Oix  rr,s  ruv  <rpaTOXTt<rTwi 
oieutoriKS. 

i  CCCCxlviii.  3-  EW«5tf«  »'  auipl  tov  BxriXiidrrs,  tovto  \\r,yovu.iioi  to  p'r,TOV, 
auTOv  <pa<r)v  "Ap%oiTX)  i'Xxxovo'xiTX  tjjv  tyaffti  tov  oixx.otovu.iiov  HvsvptxTo;, 
%xvXayr,*xi  tS  t=  xxovp/axti  xxi  rui  Hixuxn,  <rxp  IXtiox;  ibnyyiXHrpiioi' 
xxi  <n*  ix-rXrfciv  aVTov,  <po[ioi  xXn$r,iai,  xp%rii  yii'opiioi  ffop'tx;  ipvXoxpiYr,Tix>i; 
T£  (see  CCCCXLIX.  l6.)  xxi  lixxpiTixr,;,  xou  Ti/.iaTixtj;,  xx.  xVoxxtxo-tx- 
Tixns'  ov  yo\p  uovov  tov  xoc.uov,  xXXd  xxi  Tr.i  ixXoyhv  oiecxpivx;,  a  Itrj  -xaai 
vpoTif&Tu.  See  the  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  Tom.  ii.  c.  3.  Does  it 
not  appear  from  this  passage  that  Basilides  commented  on  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament?  See  L.  6.  dcclxvii.  13.  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti 
Scriptis.  xxviii.  One  consequence  flowing  from  it  is,  that  there  could 
be  no  election,  and  so  salvation,  before  the  baptism  of  Christ.  See  L.  5. 
DCXLV.  21. 
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between  the  world  and  the  election.  1  Beausobre's  supposi- 
tion derives  support  from  Clement's  comment;  who  says  that 
Basilides,  when  he  broached  this  opinion,  was  not  aware  that 
he  was  making  the  greatest,  and  by  him  much-celebrated  God, 
liable  to  passions,  by  ascribing  to  Him  astonishment,  which 
astonishment  implied  previous  ignorance,  inasmuch  as  ignor- 
ance precedes  astonishment.  If,  then,  astonishment  is  fear,  and 
the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  then  ignorance  goes 
nigh  to  be  the  antecedent  cause  of  the  wisdom  (of  God ;  tou 
6eov  seems  to  be  repeated  from  the  preceding  line),  and  of 
the  whole  formation  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  restitution  of 
the  election  itself.  Are  we,  then,  to  consider  ignorance  as  a 
good  or  an  evil  ?  If  as  a  good,  why  should  it  be  put  an  end  to 
by  astonishment  ?  In  that  case,  the  minister,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Gospel,  and  the  baptism,  are  superfluous.  If  as  an 
evil,  how  happens  it  that  evil  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
good  ?  For  unless  ignorance  had  first  existed,  neither  would 
the  minister  have  descended ;  nor  would  astonishment  have 
seized  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  as  they  say;  nor  would  he 
have  received  from  fear  the  beginning  of  wisdom  to  enable 
him  to  distinguish  between  the  election  and  the  things  of  the 
world. 

2  Some  of  the  followers  of  Basilides  appear  to  have  per- 
verted his  doctrine,  and  to  have  affirmed,  that  as  they  were 
born  to  salvation,  they  must  necessarily  be  saved,  however 
vicious  their  lives.  But  Clement,  far  from  charging  Basilides 
himself  with  impurity  of  living,  expressly  acquits  him  of 
sanctioning  any  immoral  practices. 

Clement  3  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Isidorus,  on  the  Prophet  Parchor,  in  which 
Isidorus  charges  the  philosophers  generally,  and  Aristotle  in 
particular,   with   stealing  from   the   Prophetic   Writings;   but 

1  See  Neander,  p.  47.  Beausobre  quotes  a  passage  from  Tatian  in 
support  of  his  explanation  ;  but  he  appears  to  me  to  put  interpretations 
on  some  of  the  expressions  which  the  words  will  not  bear. 

2  S.  L.  3.  dx.  21. 

*  L.  6.  dcclxvii.  14.  See  Jerome's  account  of  Agrippa  Castor,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  prophets,  Barcabas  and  Marcob.  Ba^xa/3/saj  x.u.1 
>lup%u<p.  Euseb.  L.  4.  c.  7.  See  Neander,  p.  64.  See  Beausobre, 
Tom.  i.  p.  327. 
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whether  he  refers  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
uncertain,  as  he  names  only  the  prophecy  of  Cham. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Marcion,  l  who,  according  to 
Clement,  was  contemporary  with  Valentinus  and  Basilides, 
but  old  when  they  were  young.     He  was  a  native  of  Pontus. 

Marcion  held  the  doctrine  of  two  gods,  the  Supreme  God 
and  the  Demiurge.  To  the  latter  he  gave  the  title  of  2  Just, 
and  to  the  former  that  of  3  Good.  In  like  manner  he  called 
the  law  4  just,  supposing  it  to  have  been  given  by  the  Demi- 
urge, in  contradistinction  from  the  Gospel,  which  he  called 
good.  He  supposed  5  also  that  the  Demiurge  or  Creator  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  believed  in  Him  a  peculiar  salvation  ; 
such  as  could  be  conferred  before  the  Advent  of  the  Lord. 
He  affirmed  6  Matter,  and  consequently  the  procreation  of 
children,  to  be  evil.  This  latter  opinion,  according  to  Clement, 
he  borrowed  from  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans;  from  whom, 

1  S.  L.  8.  dcccxcviii.  25.  The  reading  of  the  text  is  &>;  <rpi<r(ivrn; 
viur'ipoi;  irwiyUiTo.  But  Vossius  conjectured  the  true  reading  to  be,  &>? 
*pitr[ivTa,;  v-uT'.po;.     See  Cave  Hist.  Lit.  p.  34.     Pearson  Vindic.  Ignat. 

P.   2.C.   7. 

-  aXX  01  f&iv  a<ro  filapx'itaio;  ipCiriv  xotxhv  (f.  iQuirzi  xocxnv,  i.e.  tJjv  ytvio-iv)  Ix 
Tl  vXr,s  xxxrjs,  xa)  ix  o~ixaiou  ysvofiiv/iv  &r,f/.tovpyoi>.  S.  L.  3.  DXV.  1 7. 
Compare  DXVI.  II.  ai  tpiXoffotpot  al  uii  l/n/ri/r^nfiii/,  Tap  dv  Ttiv  y'lvifftv  xaxhv 
iivai  utripu;  IxjuatfovT-;  91  kiro  ^ilapxiuvo;,  xaQairip  Hiui  ooy/xccTi  <PpuaTTovTai,  ob 
tpvffii    xaxni    (iovXovTai    txvthv    ihai,    aXXa    rij    ^ux*    rrj    to    aXn^i;   Xiec&ovffti. 

P.  L.  i.  c.  8.  exxxv.  8. 

airivhovTU  vpos  tov  xixXnx'oTa  ayatfbv,  aXX  oil  tov  (f.  aXXov)  a;  <pcto-i, 
&<ov  h  cLxxu  rpo-ra.  dxv.  22.  Beausobre,  torn.  ii.  p.  92,  translates  S'.ov  \v 
aXXv  rpoTa,  Dien  dans  tin  autre  sens  et  d'une  autre  maniere,  and  infers 
from  the  words  that  Marcion  did  not  assert  the  Demiurge  to  be  God 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  See  Neander,  p.  287,  who  also  inter- 
prets the  words  as  if  used  wiih  reference  to  the  Demiurge.  S.  L.  6. 
dcccii.  17. 

i  t'i  to'ivuv  tov  ysiftov  (iouXovrctt  (01  avl  ~Slapx'iaivo;)  ;  xaxov  fi.lv  out,  oh  tpno-ouo'i' 
Vixaiov  Vt,  %iaffTiXXovri;  to  aya0bv  tov  Vixaiov.       S.   L.   2.    CCCCXLIX.   37 '. 

0  lav  yap  ts;  ToXfiriffa;  Xiyr,,  Mapxiuvi  tvo/aivo;,  tov  Avftiovpyov  o-uZ,iiv 
tov  11;  avrov  cm<rrsy<r«vT«,  xa)  vrpo  Tr,;  tov  'Kvpiou  Tapoutrias,  IxXoyr,;  xa)  ?>) 
xa)  o-u^ou-iv/,;  tyiv  iSlccv  auTov  o-&>Tr,pixv.     S.  L.  5-   dcxlv.  24.     See  Neander, 

p.  291. 

'    S.    L.   3.    DXV.    l8.    DXVI.    II.    DXIX.  5,  22.    DXX.    14.       L.   4.   DLXXXIV. 

11.  Tertullian  states  that  Marcion  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Clement  mentions  heretics  who  affirmed  that  they  had  already  received 
the  resurrection.  S.  L.  3.  dxxxiii.  9.  Compare  Tertullian  de  Res. 
Carnis,  c.  19. 
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however,  he  differed  in  this  respect — that  he  affirmed  the  pro- 
creation of  children  to  be  evil  in  its  nature ;  they  said  that  it 
was  evil  with  reference  to  the  soul,  which  being  divine  was 
brought  down  into  the  world,  as  into  a  place  of  punishment ; 
for  according  to  them  it  was  necessary  to  purify  souls  once 
introduced  into  the  body. 

Believing  the  works  of  the  Demiurge  to  be  evil,  the 
Marcionites  thought  that  they  were  bound  to  set  themselves 
1  in  opposition  to  him,  and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  worldly 
things.  They  abstained  too  from  marriage,  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  people  a  world  of  which  the  Demiurge  was  the 
maker.  In  support  of  their  opinions  they  appear  to  have 
quoted  our  Saviour's  words,  "  Leave  the  dead  to  bury  their 
dead,  but  follow  thou  me : "  understanding  by  the  dead  the 
things  of  this  world.  Clement  seems  to  allude  to  the  Marcion- 
ites, 2  when  he  condemns  certain  heretics,  who  courted  martyr- 
dom through  hatred  of  the  Demiurge.  They  also  spoke  evil 
of  the  body.  Clement  3  states,  incidentally,  that  the  belief  in 
the  evil  nature  of  generation  caused  the  Marcionites  to  intro- 
duce their  notion  of  the  crwfxa  i/a^iKov,  the  body  animated  by 
the  soul ;  but  he  enters  into  no  explanation  of  the  expression. 

Valentinus  was  4  contemporary  with  Basilides,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  a  hearer  of"  Theudas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul. 
Besides  the  incidental  notices  of  his  opinions  contained  in  the 

1  avriTCtinrcifA'voi  tu  iroir,>rr\  ru  o-tyuv.  S.  L.  3.  DXV.  21.  DXX.  19-  DXXII. 
5.  L.  4.  DXCIII.  33.  I'iffiv  0'  e'l  ■ropvituv  uvTixpvs  t«v  yct-pot  \iyovri,  *«!  wo  tou 
Aiuft'oXov    Tavrnv    nu.fM'&iS6<r(ai.       L.   3.    DXXXIII.    22.       Compare    DXLVIII.    4. 

In  L.  3.  dxxvi.  29,  Clement  mentions  certain  heretics,  called  Antitactoe, 
who  said,  "the  God  of  the  Universe  is  our  Father  by  nature,  and  what- 
ever He  made  is  good  ;  but  some  one  of  those  who  were  made  by  Him 
sowed  tares,  thereby  generating  the  nature  of  evil,  in  which  he  has 
involved  us  all,  setting  us  in  opposition  to  the  Father.  Wherefore  we, 
vindicating  the  Father,  are  opposed  to  the  will  of  this  second  power  ;  and 
as  he  forbade  us  to  commit  adultery  we,  in  order  to  make  his  command- 
ment void,  commit  adultery."  These  Antitactae  were  not  Marcionites. 
See  S.  L.  4.  dxxxix.  42.  dxlv.  4. 

2  S.  L.  4.  dlxxi.  20. 

*  S.  L.  3.  dlviii.  19.  See  the  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  114, 
and  my  account  of  Tertullian. 

4  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcviii.  12.  He  dwelt  principally  at  Alexandria,  but 
travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  was  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church.     See  Neander,  pp.  92,  203. 
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works  of  Clement,  we  possess  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
Theodotus,  one  of  his  followers.  But  as  they  do  not  contain 
a  systematic  account  of  the  Valentinian  doctrine,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise  a  few  remarks  on  the  number  and  generation  of  the 
1  .-Kons. 

Valentinus 2  considered,  as  the  fountain  of  all  existence, 
a  perfect,  eternal  Being,  dwelling  in  height  invisible  and 
ineffable,  to  whom  he  gave  the  titles  of  BvOos,  'Ay^paTos, 
Upoapx>],  UpoTrarwp.  With  this  Being  dwelt  His  thought  or 
idea,  tfpvota,  to  which  were  given  also  the  titles  3appr)Tov,  o-iyr/, 
X-apis.  At  first  He  was  altogether  unknown,  perfecting  all 
things  with  His  own  thought  in  silence.  Hence  i  o-iyr)  is  called 
the  mother  of  all  things  emitted  by  BvOos ;  and  it  is  said  of 
her,  that  she  was  silent  as  to  that  which  she  could  not  declare 
respecting  the  ineffable  (to  app-qrov),  and  pronounced  that, 
which  she  could  comprehend,  incomprehensible.  Bv66<;  and 
''Ej/voia,  or  2iy?7,  were  the  first  pair  of  ^Eons.  5The  Father, 
being  unknown,  wished  to  be  known,  and,   in    consequence, 

1  See    Beausobre,    torn.    i.    p.    570.     Neander,    p.    95.     Clement    thus 

explains  the  word  xltuv.  o  y  ouv  x'liiv  rov  Xf'°'">'J  rt  j"S>.A.»v,  xxi  to  iao-ro;, 
xurxp  5>i  xxi  -0  -rapa)%nxo;,  xxxpiai;  ruvlfrnri.  S.  L.  I.  CCCXLIX.  "J .  \\  e 
find  aluvx  ixivnroK  L.  5.  DCLXVII.  26.  In  L.  6.  dcccxiii.  18,  Clement 
asKs.  tui{    a     xv    iv   xpov'ji   yivoiro   xritri;,  irvyyivofAivou   rot;    avtri   kxi  rov  %pav<>v. 

See  also  DCCCXV.  21. 

-  Neander,  p.  94.     Beausobre,  torn.  i.  pp.  550,  578. 

3  We  find  the  epithet  xpp»To;  applied  to  God  by  Clement.  S.  L.  5. 
1"  I  XXXV.  17.  xirxviJi.u.TKr're;  and  xvavoftxtrro;.  DCXCV.  21  ;  xyvutrr/i;, 
DCXCVI.  4.  In  P.  L.  1.  c.  7.  cxxxn.  11,  God  the  Lord  is  said  to  have 
been  without  name  (xvavopxtrro;),  because  He  was  not  yet  made-man.  We 
find  also,  S.  L.  6.  DCCLVI.  37.  »  KupixxM  tyuvh,  Xoym  a.<rxinpu.>riar<i;.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Orthodox,  as  well  as  of  the  heretics,  that  the  Father 
never  immediately  revealed  Himself  to  man.  The  Orthodox  said  that 
He  revealed  Himself  through  the  Word.  The  heretics  invented  their 
Isolations  {irpo^oXai)  as  the  medium  of  Revelation. 

4  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis.  xxix.  In  xxiii.  it  is  said  that  the 
angels,  instructed  by  the  Son,  contemplate  as  much  of  the  Father  as 
is  comprehensible ;   the  rest  of  the    Father  is   unknown.     See  Neander, 

P-98- 

0  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis.  vii.  See  Neander,  p.  98.  Beausobre 
says,  torn.  ii.  p.  157,  that  the  Enthymesis  of  the  Valentinians  is  the 
rational  soul,  which  knows  not  truths  of  itself,  but  possesses  the  capacity 
of  knowing  them  by  reasoning ;  corresponding  to  the  Xayix.lv  of  Plato. 
But  he  is  there  speaking  of  the  imperfect  .Eon,  produced  by  2*<p/«,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  Theletus  or  Philetus.     See  Neander,  p.  107. 
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through  the  contemplation  of  Himself  (Sta  ttJs  evOv/x^aeios  7-775 
iavTov),  emitted  the  Only-Begotten.  He,  proceeding  from 
knowledge — that  is,  the  contemplation  of  the  Father — became 
knowledge,  that  is,  the  Son ;  for  the  Father  is  known  through 
the  Son.  The  spirit  of  love  is  mixed  with  the  spirit  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  Father  with  the  Son,  and  the  contemplation  with 
the  truth.  The  only-begotten  Son,  Who  remained  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  revealed  the  contemplation  through 
knowledge  to  the  1  yEons. 

Movoy€vi)s  or  Nous,  and  'AXrfOcia,  were  the  second  pair  of 
^Eons. 

Adyos  and  Zwt),  the  third. 

"Av0/3W7ros  and  'EkkA^o-ici,  the  fourth.  These  eight  con- 
stituted the  6y8oas.  From  Adyos  and  Zw?)  proceeded  ten 
other  JEons ;  from  "AvOpwTros  and  'F.KKXrjaia  twelve,  of  which 
the  last  pair  were  <I>iA?7t6s  or  ©eAr/rds,  and  2o<£ia.  The  thirty 
^Eons  constituted  the  pleroma.2 

We  have  seen  that  the  Moi/oy£vr)s  was  the  same  as  Nous. 
The  Valentinians  called  Him  also  'Ap^r),  or  principle,  with 
reference  to  the  first  verse  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  3  The  Word, 
Who  was  in  the  principle  (iv  rfj  apxv),  the  Word  in  the  Only- 
Begotten,  in  the  intelligence,  and  the  truth  (iv  t<$  vw  ku.1  rfj 

1  In  giving  names  to  their  .-Eons,  the  Valentinians  seem  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  appellations  which  Christ  gave  to  Himself.  Thus  He  called 
Himself  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  and  they  coupled  Sou;  and  'Akthiu,  Aoyo; 
and  Z&/»),  0  yiyovm  iv  O.VTU  ru  Xoyeo,  ^ah  nt  h  o-bZ,vyo;.  VI.  The  female 
yEons  were,  according  to  Beausobre,  torn.  i.  pp.  551,  582,  the  attributes 
of  the  male.  See  Neander,  p.  95.  In  S.  L.  5.  dccxxiv.  35,  Clement 
says,  that  the  word  ju.yrp0Ta.7ap,  which  occurs  in  the  Orphic  Verses, 
suggested  to  the  Valentinians  their  UpofioXa},  and  the  notion  of  coupling  an 
.Eon  with  God.  See  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  dcdlvi.  i.  Neander,  p.  209, 
Note  8.  Le  Nourry  translates  Now;,  Spiritus.  Beausobre,  l'Entende- 
ment,  ou  l'Esprit  pur,  torn.  i.  p.  551.     Neander,  der  Geist,  p.  100. 

2  On  the  meanings  of  the  word  vXvipiapa.,  see  Neander,  p.  208,  Note  7. 

3  vi.  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  291.  In  John  i.  18,  the 
Valentinians  read  0  povoyivhs  Bio;  0  at  i'i;  rat  xoXirot  rou  •xa.rp'o;.  So  also 
Clement,  S.  L.  5.  dcxlv.  2.  See  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i. 
p.  552.  Compare  Irenseus,  L.  I.  c.  1.  s.  18.  Clement,  if  he  is  indeed 
the  Epitomist,  gives  the  following  as  his  own  exposition.  We  say,  that 
the  Word  in  identity  (rot  Iv  rauroryn  x'oyot)  is  God  in  God,  Who  is  said  to 
be  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  inseparable,  indivisible,  one  God.  All 
things,  whether  spiritual,  or  intelligible,  or  sensible,  were  made  through 
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ru\i]6tui,  the  second  pair  of  yEons),  means  Christ,  the  Word 
and  life  (the  third  pair  of  ./Eons),  whence  St.  John  rightly 
calls  Him  God,  inasmuch  as  He  was  in  God  the  intelligence. 
That  which  was  in  the  Word  was  life  (the  female  JEon  rj 
<rv£uyos). 

1  In  BvObs  all  was  one  and  undeveloped ,  -  He  contained 
within  Himself  the  whole  world  of  .^ons,  the  irXripaifxa,  to 
which  He  bore  the  same  relation  that  each  single  JEon  did  to 
his  female.  On  this  account,  Clement  Li  charges  the  Valen- 
tinians  with  teaching  that  God  suffered,  because  the  pleroma 
suffeied  with  the  suffering  ^Eon.  We  see,  too,  from  the 
passage  just  quoted,  that  the  female  ^-Eon  was  sometimes 
included,  when  the  male  only  was  named.  As  the  Father 
was  made  known  only  through  His  only-begotten,  or  the  Son, 
the  latter  was  said  to  reveal  or  give  form  to  all  life  ;  and  in 
this  respect  the  name  Father  was  given  to  the  Monogenes. 
He  stood  in  the  relation  of  Son  to  God,  in  the  pleroma ;  of 
Father,  to  all  created  existences.  Clement  himself  appears  to 
have  entertained  a  similar  notion ;  for  he  4  says,  that  as  the 
Son  beholds  the  goodness  of  the  Father,  so  God  works, 
being  called  Saviour;  the  Beginning  or  Principle  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  first  image  of  the  invisible  God  before  the  ages, 
which  gave  form  to  all  that  was  created   after  it.     He  was 

Him,  by  the  proximate  operation  of  the  Word  in  identity.  He  is  the 
Saviour  who  revealed  the  bosom  of  the  Father. — The  first-begotten  of  all 
creation  was  produced  from  the  thought  of  the  Divine  mind  (a-ro  rr,;  intitts 
rr,;  ev  rr,  ^i/^;Ji).  The  only-begotten  in  identity,  through  whose  insepar- 
able power  the  Saviour  acts,  is  the  light  of  the  Church,  which  was  before 
in  darkness  and  ignorance,  vm.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  distinguish 
the  opinions  of  the  Epitomist  from  those  of  Theodotus  in  this  passage. 
Neander  says  that  frvfo;,  voZ;t  koyo;,  composed  the  Valentinian  Trinity, 
p.  101. 

h  riyn,  QariV)  f*.»rr,p  oiira  t«»t«»  rut  xpo^Xr,(ivrui  vxo  fcafov;.  xxix. 
Compare  S.  L.  5-  DCXCV.  3-  *"'  ^  uipxrtv  xai  xppr,rn  xi/.Tov  ivofixrx;  0-ov, 
fixfvv  at/rot  x-xs.r,xa<n*  ivr-vfi*  rivi;,  u;  av  T'.pms.rityora  xai  iyxekTirupclvev  to. 
TXtrx,    U*i$IXr9V   r<   xai   aTifO-VTOV. 

-  sv  T/.npufiari  out  i*orr,ro;  ou<rr,;,  ixairro;  rut  aiuvuv  <e<ov  iy^u  T\fipup.a, 
Cuyla.1.  xxxii.     Neander,  p.  97. 

;t  xxx.   xxxi. 

*  Sio/ia.  01  upr,rat  Siov'  Its/,  a;  /Saets/  rod  Tlarpoc  rriv  ayxiornra  0  vli;, 
it-pyiT  t>  &to;  lump  xsxXnfiive;,  n  rut  oXut  xp%b,  *l~i;  amixotivrai  /xiv  Ix  rnZ 
*iiau  rou  xopdrou,  Tpurr,  xai  Tpi>  aiuvuv'  rsrv-ruxiv  01  ra  jjl-6  ixurw  axxtrx 
yitipivx.      S.   L.   5.    I>CLXIX.   II. 
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called  1  light  inaccessible  ;  the  -  person  or  countenance  of  the 
Father;  the  3  principle  or  beginning  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  Father ;  the  4  heavenly  bread,  and  spiritual  nourishment, 
giving  life  through  eating  and  knowledge ;  5  the  light  of  men, 
that  is,  of  the  Church,  with  reference  to  the  last  pair  of  ^Eons 
in  the  Ogdoas,  "Av0pw7ros  and  ^KK\r\<ria. ;  the  6  Invisible  Name. 

We  have  seen  that  in  section  viii.,  where  the  Epitomist 
appears  to  be  speaking  his  own  opinions,  he  calls  the  Word  in 
identity,  the  Saviour ;  but  in  section  xix.  we  find  the  following 
comment  on  the  words,  "The  Word  was  made  flesh": — "The 
Word  was  made  flesh,  not  only  when  He  appeared  as  man  on 
earth,  but  when,  in  the  beginning,  the  Word  in  identity  became 
man  (that  is,  the  Son)  in  outline  or  figure  (kclto.  irepiypa^v,  so 
koX  o  KaO'  ckokttov  TrepuoptcrTat  kolI  TrepiyeypaTTTai,  x.,  and  et  jujj 
cr)(ripa<riv  rjv  ire.piye.ypap.p,£va,  xi.),  not  in  essence  ;  and  again  He 
became  flesh  when  He  wrought  through  the  7  prophets.  The 
Son  of  the  Word  in  identity  is  called  the  Saviour ;  for  '  in  the 

1  y.cctj  o  fJtX'J  <p»?  a.itoo0iTov  tiptiTai,  u:  uovoyivr,;,  y.ai  fpbiTOTor.ot.  X.  arrpoffiTov 
(but  x.a.1  tvvuf&t;  Siov.    XI I. 

-  •vp'oiru'Xot  1\  "XaTfoi  o  vio;  S<  oi3  yvaipi^irai  o  •7Ta.rr,p.  X.  See  XII.  XXIII. 
Compare  P.  L.  I.  C.  7.  CXXXII.  15.  S.  L.  5.  DCLXV.  30.  l-mi  ■rpitrairroy 
u.v.  r?,;  lumi/uivr,;  aXrJiias  0  vlis  rov  Qiov.  S.  L.  6.  DCCCI.  28.  L.  7. 
DCCCLXVI.  26.  In  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  we  find  -rpo;  (bumo-pl;  rr,;  yvwiriios  rr,s  io^r,; 
rov  ir>-ov  tv  vpotrwF'Ai    Iritrou  Hpitrrou. 

3  0  3s  vio;  a,px,'/l  r*>s  Wfi*VS  vvupx,u  has.    XII. 

4  ov-o;  Unv  clpro;  Ivovpuvio;.  xiii.,  evidently  with  reference  to  John  vi., 
but  I  doubt  whether  this  applies  to  the  Monogenes  of  the  pleroma. 

5  xiii.      Neander,  p.  103. 

6  -0  2s  aoparot  oiay.'/.,  'imp  \<rr\i  0  vio;  0  povoyivris.  XXVI.  Buto;,  or  the 
Father,  was  uvcuvopcarro;,  the  Son  was  the  name,  but  invisible.  Compare 
XXXI.,  where  it  is  said  that  the  void  of  knowledge  (xivuua.  yvutr<oj;> 
occasioned  by  the  error  of  2»$la,  is  the  shadow  of  the  name,  that  is,  of 

the  Son,  the  form  of  the  ^ions  :    o-rip  Iffri   trxta.    rov   ovo/u-ocro;,    oonp   \ct\i    vio;, 

poptyn  ruv  alaivuiv.  Of  the  ^ons  also  it  is  said  that  they  are  a  name  which 
cannot  be  named  (Zvofiu  ccvcavopao-rov'  but  Neander,  p.  99,  appears  to  have 
thought  that  ovopa.  toZ  a.viovof*.u.o-Tov  was  the  right  reading),  a  form,  and 
knowledge.     See  Neander,  p.  106. 

'  The  Valentinians  held  that  the  Spirit,  which  was  imparted  specially 
to  each  of  the  prophets  to  assist  him  in  his  ministry,  was  poured  fonh 
generally  on  all  the  members  of  the  Church  ;  whence  it  came  to  pass  that 
signs  of  the  Spirit — healing  of  diseases  and  prophecy— were  accomplished 
in  the  Church.  They  knew  not,  the  Epitomist  adds,  that  the  Paraclete, 
Who  now  works  immediately  in  the  Church,  is  of  the  same  essence  and 
power  as  He  Who  worked  under  the  Old  Testament,  xxiv.  Neander, 
p.  131. 
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beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God  :  that 
which  was  born  in  Him  is  life;'  and  the  Lord  is  life.  Again, 
when  St.  Paul  tells  us  '  to  put  on  the  x  new  man,  created  after 
God,'  he  means  that  we  should  believe  on  Him,  Who  was 
created  by  God  after  (Kara)  God,  the  Word  in  God.  The 
expression,  created  after  God,  refers  to  the  perfection  which 
man  will  finally  attain.  The  Word  of  the  Word  in  identity 
is  the  -'image  of  the  invisible  God,  tfie  first-born  of  every 
creature,  born  without  passion,  the  original  author  of  all  created 
essences  ;  for  in  Him  the  Father  made  all  things.  He  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  servant,  not  merely  because  He 
took  flesh  at  His  Advent,  but  because  He  took  the  essence  of 
the  subject  or  inferior  (tov  v7roK€Lfx4vov).  This  essence  is  a 
servant  (SovX-q),  because  it  is  passive  (iraOrjTrj),  and  subject  to 
the  efficient  and  dominant  Cause.  Here  we  find  mention  of 
a  Word  in  identity,  Who  was  in  the  pleroma  ;  of  a  Son  (tzkvov) 
of  this  Word  in  identity,  Who  was  called  the  Saviour ;  Who 
was  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every 
creature  ;  Who  took  flesh  and  was  the  perfect  3  Man,  in  Whose 
image  Adam  was  forme'd.  Some  of  the  early  fathers  supposed 
that  Adam  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
because  he  was  made  in  that  form  which  the  Saviour  after- 
wards assumed.  4To  the  first -created  Word  of  God,  the 
Word  of  the  Word  in  identity,  was  applied  the  third  verse  of 
Ps.  ex.  (in  the  Septuagint,  cix.  3),  irpo  'Ewcr<f>6pov  lyivvqcra.  ere." 

The  Epitomist  gives  no  detailed  account  of  the  passion  or 
suffering  of  ^o^ta,  the  last  ALon,  in  the  pleroma.  He  5  says 
incidentally  that,  "  wishing  to  attain  to  that  which  was  above 
knowledge,  she  fell  into  ignorance  and  loss  of  form  (d/xop^ta), 
and  occasioned  a  void  or  vacuity  of  knowledge.  She  would 
have  been  dissolved  and  lost  out  of  the  pleroma,  had  she  not 
been  preserved  by  "Opos,  6who  separates  the  created  world 
from  the  pleroma." 

1  With  reference  to  Eph.  iv.  24,  liiSveao-Pai  tov  xaivov  avfyuvov,  tov  xutu. 

B-OV   KTltriiVTU.. 

-    0;  Io-tiv  ilxiov  tov  &iov  tov  aopuTOv,  rtpttiTOTOXo;  voto"/,;  y.Tifiu;.   Col.  1.    15. 

8  See  Neander,  p.  102.  With  respect  to  the  different  persons  to  whom 
the  name  Saviour  is  applied,  see  p.  113.  *  xx. 

6    XXxi.      x.ivoifJ.a.  yvuxrioj;,  Opposed   to  'rXripapa..       Thus  iav-Tov  Kiviao-a;,  tov 

t'io-tiv  \xTo;  tov  ooov  yiv'ou.ivo; .  xxxv.     See  Neander,  p.  106. 
6  xlii.     See  Neander,  p.  no. 
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1  Christ,  having  left  2o<£ia,  who  emitted  Him,  entered  into 
the  pleroma,  to  entreat  assistance  for  the  Wisdom  left  without. 
With  the  good  pleasure  of  the  ^Eons  (i$  cvSoKias  twv  aiwVcov), 
Jesus  was  sent  forth  as  the  Paraclete  to  the  lost  ^Eon  ;  hence 
Jesus  was  called  the  Paraclete  :  He  had  with  Him  the  fulness 
of  the  ^Eons,  as  He  proceeded  from  the  whole  (diro  tov  o\ov). 
It  was  2  before  said,  that  the  Word  in  the  principle  or  only- 
begotten  was  Christ,  the  word  and  life ;  and,  according  to 
Irenaeus,  Christ  was  emitted  by  No?s,  or  the  only-begotten. 
But  the  Christ  of  Whom  Theodotus  is  now  speaking  was 
3  emitted  from  the  thought  (e£  eVvoias)  of  HocfiLa.,  and  was  called 
the  image  of  the  pleroma.  When  He  left  His  mother  and 
ascended  into  the  pleroma,  He  was  detained  there  by  all  its 
members,  and,  consequently,  by  the  Paraclete.  4  He  received 
the  adoption  of  a  Son,  being  added  by  election  to  the  pleroma; 
and,  becoming  the  first-born  of  all  that  is  here  below,  He  is,  as 
it  were,  our  head  and  root ;  the  Church  being  the  fruit  of 
Christ,  Who,  fleeing  from  that  which  was  uncongenial  to  Him, 
was  gathered  into  the  pleroma,  having  been  emitted  from  the 
thought  of  His  mother. 

5  After  the  mother  had  been  deserted  by  Christ,  Whom  she 

1  xxiii.  I  u.lrn<ru.t*.i\io;  rei/s  aiZva;  Xpi<rro;.  xi.l.  Theodotus  compares  St. 
Paul  to  the  Paraclete.  As  the  Paraclete  was  sent  forth  after  the  passion 
of  the  lost  ^on,  St.  Paul  was  sent  forth  to  preach  the  resurrection  after 
the  passion  of  the  Lord. 

2  vi.  Neander,  pp.  114,  117,  121,  says  that  No?.-  was  the  general  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  agent  in  each  scale  of  being.      He  refers  to  a 

passage  in  section  vii.,  o  ol  IvravHx  oQhis,  ovx  in  ftovoyivr,;,  a.X'A  a;  fiovoyithl, 
vrpo;  rov  ' \<xoer'o\ov  fpoira.yopivira.i, — S«?av  a;  povoyitovs  (John  i.  14)  on  iT;  xccl 
0  avro;  aiv,  sv  fjLit  rn  xritrlt  vpoir'orox'o;  lirnt  lnffov;,  it  $i  T}.r,pufAUn  fiotoyitr,;' 
o  Se  avro;  Ian,  roiovro;  cat  sxarrw  r'ovw,  olo;    xi%uprjtr0ai   ovtotrai,  xai    oloi    fori 

rod  fiuvavro;  0  xarafias  fnpi^trai.  Compare  iv.  and  xxxni.,  quoted  in 
Note  3.  Neander  admits,  however,  that  there  is  a  confusion  of  names  and 
persons  in  the  Valentinian  systems. 

3  xxxii. 

4  xxxiii.  As  Christ  was  emitted  by  loipla.,  He  was  an  image,  not  a 
member,  of  the  pleroma.  'iff  a  ovt  lx  ffvZ,vyia;  Trpoip^irai  <r\r,piafi.aru.  Igrtt' 
oo-a.  o*l  kirl  bo;,  lixov.;,  xxxii.  Compare  xxxvi.  The  same  remark  is 
quoted  by  Clement ;  S.  L.  4.  DCIII.  33.  The  Epitomist,  if  I  interpret 
him  rightly,  calls  this  application  of  the  title  first-born  Saviour  to  the 
Christ,  emitted  by  2«<p/«,  a  perversion  of  the  true  doctrine,  iunt  olt  i 
Xoyo;  ovro;  -xapaxovtrpa  rov  yip-inpov,  lx  rov  woxupitov  fpuroroxot  Xiyut  rot 
ffurr,pa.      Compare  XIX.    iXXa  xai  rht  ovffiat  lx  rov  l-xoxiifiitov. 

5  xxxix. 
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emitted  in  perfect  integrity  (6kuK.\i]pov),  she  emitted  nothing 
perfect ;  but  x  produced  the  Ruler  of  the  dispensation  in  the 
image  of  Him  Who  had  left  her,  and  Who  was  Himself  the  type 
of  the  Father  of  all  things ;  but,  as  she  produced  him  because 
she  longed  for  the  perfect  Christ,  he  was  inferior ;  and  when 
she  saw  his  inferiority  (tt/v  airoTop-Lav  avrov),  she  was  seized 
with  aversion  for  him. 

-Jesus,  Who  descended,  was  the  good  pleasure  (euSoKia)  of 
the  whole  ;  for  in  Him  was  all  the  pleroma  bodily ;  all  the 
seeds,  therefore,  suffered  in  His  suffering.  The  whole  was 
disciplined,  and  sympathized  in  the  passion  of  the  twelfth 
yEon,  2o<£ia.  3  Jesus,  our  light,  as  the  Apostle  says,  having 
emptied  Himself, — that  is,  having  come  without  the  boundary 
(tov  opov),  as  He  was  4  an  angel  or  messenger, — brought  with 
Him  from  the  pleroma  the  angels  of  the  excellent  seed. 
5  2o<£ia,  when  she  saw  Him  and  His  likeness  to  the  light  which 
had  left  her,  ran  towards  Him  rejoicing,  and  worshipped  Him  ; 
and  when  she  saw  the  male  angels  who  had  come  forth  with 
Him,  she  was  ashamed,  and  put  on  a  veil.  Hence  the  Apostle 
orders  women  to  bear  power  on  their  heads,  on  account  of  the 
angels  (1  Cor.  xi.  10). 

6  The  Saviour  then  imparted  form  to  all  things,  thereby  con- 
demning and  healing  the  passions  of  "Zocpta  ;  revealing  from 
the  self-existing  Father  what  was  in  the  pleroma,  and  rendering 
her  free  from  passion.     Thus,  through  the  appearance  of  the 

1  xxxiii.  There  seems  here  to  be  a  play  upon  the  word  a.-roro/j.la.,  which 
may  mean  either  the  defective  state  of  the  ruler  of  the  dispensation  ;  or 
his  severity,  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  ruler  of  the  dispensa- 
tion.    a-roTOfiia  means  severity.     S.  L.  2.  ccccxciv.  5. 

XXXI.       on  \i  xutm  xaroixu  Tav  to  vrXvpeoua  rr,;  hoTf,To;  o-oju.oltix.uis.       Col. 

ii.  9.     See  also  Col.  i.  19.     Neander,  pp.  113,  116. 

XXXV.      Tpos  to  ($<•!;,  0  TpuTov  TpoKyaysv,  tovtivti  rov    lr,o~t>vv.    XLI. 

4  Theodotus  applied  to  Jesus  the  title  of  the  angel  of  counsel  (Isa.  ix.  6). 
o-u»ouviruvro;  oi  koli  tov  -rXr,pwu.a.7os,  IxTif&'T-'rcci  0  ins  fiovXr,:  ayy-Xo:,  x.ui 
yntrw  xs<puXri  ruv  'iXui  p-irk  rlv  rturipa.  xliii.  The  Valentinian 
definition  of  an  angel  was  a  word  having  the  announcement  (atfuyytxia.*) 
of  the  Self-existent  (row  ovro;).   xxv.      Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i. 

P-  571. 

5  xliv. 

fi  xlv.  As  the  Only-Begotten  gave  form  to  all  within  the  pleroma,  so 
the  Saviour  gave  form  to  all  without  it.  Hence  the  expression  /*optph  to> 
aiaitait,  applied  to  the  Son,  in  xxxi.     See  Neanrler,  p.  120. 
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Saviour,  2o</>ta  obtained  existence  (she  was  before  in  a  state  of 
dissolution),  and  the  things  without  the  boundary  were  created 
(John  i.  3)  by  introducing  the  passions  into  the  essence  of 
what  Theodotus  calls  the  second  disposition  (tt}s  Sevrepas 
Siafle'crews).  !  The  passions,  being  incorporeal,  could  not  collec- 
tively form  an  essence ;  but  they  were  transferred  into  matter, 
and  then  into  bodies  and  concrete  substances  (-  o-vyKpifxaTa). 
Each  body  also  received  its  natural  adaptation. 

3  The  universal  Saviour  thus  became  the  first  Demiurge. 
The  second,  2o<pta,  built  a  house  for  herself,  and  supported  it 
on  4  seven  columns.  She  first  emitted  God,  the  image  of  the 
Father,  through  Whom  she  made  the  heaven  and  earth,  that 
is,  the  things  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  He,  as  the  image 
of  the  Father,  becomes  a  Father,  and  5  emits  first  the  animal 
Christ  (tov  \J/vxikov  Xpio-Tov),  the  image  of  the  Son ;  then  the 
archangels,  the  images  of  the  ^Eons;  then  the  angels,  the 
images  of  the  angels,  of  an  animal  and  lucid  essence,  of  which 
the  prophetic  word  speaks,  when  it  says  that  "  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  borne  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ; "  meaning,  that 

1  xlvi.      See  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  162. 

2  These  concrete  substances  were  formed  out  of  earth,  water,  and  air. 
xlviii.  Beausobre  translates  o-uyx.pifia.Ta.  xa.\  o-au-or*.,  les  corps  mixles  et 
vivans. 

3  xlvii.  The  Demiurge  is  called  the  image  of  the  Only-Begotten.  VII. 
Neander,  pp.  120,  121,  217,  where  he  quotes  S.  L.  4.   DCIII.  24. 

4  Prov.  ix.  1.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  early 
Fathers  applied  the  name    2o<p!o  to  the  second  person   in   the   Trinity. 

Clement  has  £sri  rr,;  o-oipia.;  Tni  TrpuroxTitTrou  <rf  Qiai,      S.   L.   5-    UCXCIX.   23. 

3  These  various  relations  appear  to  correspond  to  the  Movoyun;  N«i/;,  the 
Christ  (Aoyo;  xai  Zuh),  the  vrpiuToicriirTot,  the  archangels  and  angels  in  the 
pleroma.  VI.  x.  Histoire  du  Mancheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  161.  The  i-pwro- 
■/.THrroi  were  seven  in  number  (with  reference  to  the  seven  ^ions,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  Father,  composed  the  first  Ogdoas,  as  2«p/«,  with  the  seven 
columns,  composed  the  second.  See  lxii.  The  number  seven  was  perhaps 
derived  from  Tobit  xii.  15.     See  S.  L.  5.  dclxvii.  5,  and  L.  6.  ncxm.  23, 

ivra.  fj,%y  sitriv  01  tyiV  j/.iy'itxrrtt  ovvafz.iv  s%ovti;  'XpwroyovQi  ayyiXaiv  ap%ovris),  and, 

though  numerically  distinct,  with  reference  to  the  circumscription  of  form, 
they  were  one  and  equal  with  reference  to  the  similarity  of  their  functions. 
As  they  received  perfection  at  their  first  creation  from  God,  through  the  Son, 
they  were  incapable  of  further  advancement,  x.     Compare  xi.     In  S.  L. 

5-     DCLXVII.    3,   we    find    S/«    rr,s    -rZv    TpuTUKTia-Tuv    liuxovla.:,    whlCD    Potter 

interprets,  tltroitgh  the  ministry  of  the  Apostles.  Theodotus  defines  angels 
intellectual  fire  and  intellectual  spirits.  Intellectual  fire,  when  thoroughly 
purified,  is  intellectual  light.     The  Son  is  light  inaccessible.   XII. 
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in  the  union  of  two  essences  the  pure  would  be  borne  on 
the  top,  the  heavy  and  material  would  sink  to  the  bottom. 
1  The  epithet  invisible  implied  the  absence  of  body  in  the 
beginning. 

-  When  the  Demiurge  had  separated  the  pure  from  the 
heavy  parts,  through  his  insight  into  the  nature  of  each,  he 
formed  light,  that  is,  he  made  things  manifest,  3  by  applying 
to  them  light  and  form.  This  was  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  heaven.  He  employed,  in  the  work  of 
creation,  the  passions  from  which  2o<£ta  had  been  delivered. 
From  her  grief  he  formed  the  i  spiritual  things  of  wickedness, 
against  which  we  have  to  contend ;  from  her  fear,  the  beasts  ; 
from  her  astonishment  and  perplexity,  the  elements  of  the 
world.  Fire,  according  to  Theodotus,  is  suspended  and  dis- 
persed in  the  other  three  elements,  and  has  not  an  appointed 
place  like  them.  5  Love  of  activity  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  Demiurge ;  he  fancied  that  he  worked  by  his  own  power, 
while  he  in  fact  unconsciously  obeyed  the  impulse  of  2o</ua. 

6  Taking  dust  from  the  earth,  a  portion  not  of  dry,  but  of 
various  matter,  he  formed  a  material,  irrational  soul,  of  the 
same  essence  as  that  of  beasts.     This  is  the  man  7  after  the 

1  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  Septuagint  Version  of  Gen.  ii.  I.  h  Ss  yn 
r,v  aoparDs.     Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  p.  161. 

2  xlviii.  See  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  pp.  159,  163.  Neander, 
pp.  122,  142. 

So  in  xli.  fj-nvvav  <np)  mZ  fcoTos  ■rou  tpocvivTo;  xai  fiop<paiirayros,  With 
reference  to  John  i.  9. 

4  Ti1uu.11t.TiKa.  TJj?  Tov/iplas.  Eph.  vi.  12.  Neander  seems  to  consider  this 
expression  as  equivalent  to  rk  ^i/^iaa,  p.  123. 

■'  xlix.  Xeander,  p.  122.  The  benediction  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
inconsistent  with  the  activity  of  the  Demiurge,  proved  that  he  was  an  in- 
voluntary agent.  Rom.  viii.  20  is  quoted  in  confirmation  of  his  compulsory 
agency,  «t:  yap  onf/.iovpyo;>  uoriXu;  xiiavuivos  vtto  rrj;  "2,o$lu,;y  o'ltrtti  ccvtoxiv/jto; 
iivai,  ofAolco;  xai  0!  a\6pa-7tit.    LI  1 1. 

6  L.  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  159.  The  Demiurge  is  said 
to  have  produced  Adam  at  the  conclusion  of  the  creation,  having  previously 
had  him  in  his  thought,  xli. 

'  It  is  said  afterwards  that  three  natures  sprang  from  Adam  :  the 
irrational  (i  xo'ixo;,  xolt  uxova)  represented  by  Cain ;  the  rational  and 
righteous  (0  ypu^ixo;,  xu.$'  ofto'iuiriv)  by  Abel ;  the  spiritual  (<5  crvtuu.a.-ixo;,  xu.r 
(Ssav)  by  Seth.  liv.  Xeander,  p.  128.  To  this  infusion  of  the  spiritual 
seed  through  the  ministry  of  angels,  the  Valentinians  applied  the  difficult 
passage.  Gal.  iii.  19.  liii. 
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image  (/car  eiKdVa).  The  man  after  the  likeness  (ko.6'  6/x.oiWiv) 
is  he  whom  he  breathed  into  the  former,  and  into  whom  he 
inserted  something  of  the  same  essence  as  his  own  through  the 
angels.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  invisible  and  incorporeal,  he  called 
his  essence  l  the  breath  of  life.  This,  when  it  had  received  a 
form,  became  a  living  soul.  2  Thus  there  is  a  man  in  man, 
an  animal  in  an  earthly,  not  as  a  part  in  a  part,  but  as  a  whole 
co-existing  with  a  whole  by  the  ineffable  power  of  God. 
3  Hence  he  was  created  in  Paradise,  the  fourth  heaven,  whither 
the  earthly  flesh  does  not  ascend.  He  was  as  a  material  flesh 
to  the  Divine  soul.  The  words,  4  "  This  now  is  bone  of  my 
bone,"  alludes  to  the  Divine  soul  concealed  in  the  flesh ;  and 
the  words,  "Flesh  of  my  flesh,"  to  the  material  soul,  which  is 
the  body  of  the  Divine  soul.  5This  material  soul  is  called 
also  to  <ru)ju,a  to  xj/v^lkov. 

6  The  spiritual  seed  was  secretly  inserted  into  the  soul  of 
Adam,  by  2o</>ta,  having  been  supplied  by  the  male  angels. 

7  In  Adam  then  were  combined  three  incorporeal  parts,  the 
i[/v)(7}  vXlkti,  the  ijsvXV  $eta>  and  the  cnrepfxa  ■KvcvfxaTiKov.  Over 
these  were  thrown  the  coats  of  skins,  with  reference  to  those 
which  our  first  parents  made  for  themselves  after  the  fall. 
s  With  respect  to  the  spiritual  and  animal  parts,  we  are  not 

1  ovt   ouv  kfo  ift$v<ry/xaro;.    LV.  ~  li 

3  In  S.  L.  5.  dcxciii.  17,  it  is  said  that  the  Elect  Souls  are  not 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Nature  till  they  pass  above  the 
third  Heaven. 

4  Compare  liii.,  where  the  bone  is  said  to  be  the  rational  and  heavenly 
soul,  into  which  the  spiritual  seed  was  inserted,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  empty,  but  full  of  marrow.     Compare  also  lxii. 

5  To  this  material  soul  the  Valentinians  applied  the  terms  adversary 
(see  S.  L.  4.  dcv.  41),  the  law  warring  against  the  law  of  the  under- 
standing ;  the  tares  which  grow  with  the  good  seed  ;  the  seed  of  the  Devil, 
of  the  same  essence  with  him,  with  reference  to  Matt.  v.  25  ;  Luke  xii.  58  ; 
Rom.  vii.  23  ;  Matt.  xiii.  25.  LI.  LIII.  Compare  II.  xiv.  In  S.  L.  3. 
DLVIII.  19,  Clement  says  that  Valentinus  introduced  this  notion  of  a  <rupa 
4*vx,tKh,  because  he  thought  generation  evil  in  its  own  nature.  In  LXXXI. 
we  find  mention  of  a  o-cjju.ktix.ov  wiv/tcc. 

6  liii.     S.  L.  4.  nciv.  3. 

7  LV.     See  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  35. 

8  Were  it  otherwise,  all  would  be  equal  and  righteous,  and  instruction 
would  be  in  all,  whereas  the  material  are  many  ;  the  animal  not  many  ; 
the  spiritual  few.   LVI. 
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the  children  of  Adam  ;  they  are  both  divine,  and  are  emitted 
through  him,  not  by  him.  He  is  our  father  only  as  to  the 
material  soul.  *  The  spiritual  is  saved  by  nature ;  the  animal, 
being  endowed  with  free-will,  has  an  aptitude  for  belief  and 
incorruption,  or  for  unbelief  and  corruption,  according  to  its 
own  choice  ;  the  material  is  lost  by  nature. 

2  The  Christ  Who  was  emitted  by  2o<£ta  put  on  the  seed 
from  His  mother,  which  is  gradually  formed  through  knowledge. 
When  3  He  arrived  at  the  place  which  2o<£ia  occupied  after 
her  ejection  from  the  pleroma,  he  found  and  put  on  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  was  announced  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  the 
image  of  the  Saviour.  4  The  animal  Christ  Whom  He  put  on 
was  invisible.  But  as  He  must  be  seen,  be  detained,  and  be 
conversant  in  the  world,  He  must  have  a  body  the  object  of 
sense.  5  A  body,  therefore,  was  woven  for  Him  of  an  invisible, 
animal  essence.  c  He  died  in  consequence  of  the  departure 
of  the  Spirit  which  descended  upon  Him  at  the  river  Jordan. 
The  body  could  not  die  so  long  as  the  life  (the  Saviour)  re- 
mained in  Him.  Thus  death  was  overcome  by  a  stratagem  ; 
for  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  body,  the  Saviour, 

1  lvi.  Compare  S.  L.  5.  dcxlv.  9.  Neander,  pp.  128,  132.  The 
spiritual  seed  is  called  Israel  in  Scripture,  as  in  Rom.  xi.  23.  The 
spiritual  seed  is  saved  by  receiving  a  form  ;  the  animal  by  a  transfer  from 
bondage  to  freedom  with  reference  to  Gal.  iv.  26.  lvii. 

2  lix.  2o<plu  contained  within  herself  the  whole  spiritual  seed,  the  elect. 
This  the  Saviour  commended  to  the  Father  when  he  said,  "Into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  Spirit."  1. 

3  Compare  xxvi.  The  place  here  spoken  of  is  called  0  rivo;  ry$  pie'o- 
tuto;.  See  Neander,  p.  120.  A  river  of  fire  is  said  to  flow  from  beneath 
the  seat  of  ~2o<pla  into  the  void  space  of  creation,  the  place  itself  being 
fiery.  It  has  on  this  account  a  veil,  within  which  the  archangel  alone  is 
allowed  to  pass,  as  the  chief  priest  alone  entered  into  the  Holy  of  holies  ; 
Jesus  fixed  Himself  there  that  He  might  mitigate  the  fierceness  of  the  fire, 
and  open  a  passage  for  the  seed  through  it  into  the  pleroma.  xxxviii. 

4  Compare  xlvii.  5  Compare  L.     See  Neander,  p.  135. 

6  lxi.  In  lviii.  it  is  said  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  combatant,  after 
the  reign  of  death,  saved  and  carried  up  with  Him  the  elect  and  called, 
that  is,  the  spiritual  and  animal  ;  receiving  the  former  from  His  mother, 
the  latter  from  the  dispensation ;  and  through  them  those  who  resemble 
them.  Compare  lxxx.  Compare  also  the  reason  assigned  in  section  v. 
for  Christ's  injunction  to  the  Apostles  that  they  should  tell  no  man  Who 
He  was.  The  Spirit  which  descended  upon  Jesus  at  the  river  Jordan 
was  the  Spirit  of  the  thought  («Js  wDuftnmcif)  of  the  Father.  XVI.  Neander, 
p.  138. 
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withdrawing  the  ray  of  His  power  which  had  gone  forth  from 
Him,  destroyed  death,  and  shaking  off  the  passions,  raised 
up  the  mortal  body.  Thus  the  animal  parts  are  raised  and 
saved ;  but  the  spiritual  parts  through  faith  obtain  a  higher 
salvation,  receiving  souls  as  marriage  garments. 

1  The  animal  Christ  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Demiurge 
until  the  consummation,  in  order  that  they  may  look  on  Him 
Whom  they  pierced.  They  pierced  that  which  was  visible  (to 
<t>aiv6fj.evov),  that  is,  the  flesh  of  the  animal  Christ.  2  The  soul 
of  Christ,  when  the  body  suffered,  commended  itself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Father ;  but  the  spiritual  seed  in  the  bone  He 
still  retains. 

3  The  rest  (r)  dvdirava-Ls)  of  the  spiritual  is  in  the  Ogdoas, 
which  is  called  of  the  Lord  (rj  /cuptaK?;  6Vo//.a£eTai,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Ogdoas  of  the  pleroma)  remaining  with  the  mother, 
and  having  souls  as  garments.  The  other  faithful  souls 
remain  with  the  Demiurge ; i  but  they  at  the  consummation 
shall  also  ascend  into  the  Ogdoas.  Then  will  follow  the 
marriage  supper,  which  is  common  to  all  who  are  saved. 
Thus  all  are  placed  on  an  equality,  and  know  each  other. 
5  The  spiritual,  then  laying  aside  the  souls,  and  receiving  their 
bridegrooms,  the  angels,  6  enter  into  the  bride-chamber,  within 
the  boundary,  together  with  the  mother,  who  receives  the 
bridegroom.     Then  becoming  intelligent  ^Eons  they  come  to 

1  lxii.  We  find  in  XXVI,  bfXTai  to  opaTov  rov  'Intou'  *  <ro$icc  xot'i 
ri  ~St«.xKr,t'n>i  r,v  tuv  eTTipf/.u.Tojv  tcdv  diuipipovTwv  v,t  Krro/.itrctrov  dia,  tov  trupx'tou. 
Compare   I.    o  yrpoifia./.i  tru.fx.inv  toj    Xayai  n    o-otfiu.,  to  TvmptuTixov  o-Tif.ua,  tovto 

<TToXnri.ft.itoi  xorJfcAn  b  iwrr.f.  The  Lord  appeared  as  a  man,  not  as  an 
angel,  through  humility.   IV. 

°This  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  quotation  from  section  i,  in 
Note  2,  p.  173. 

» lxiii.     Compare  lxxx.  and  p.  152. 

4  In  the  t'ovo;  /jLio-'oTnro;.  When  the  mother,  together  with  the  son,  is 
received  into  the  pleroma,  this  place  then  attains  to  the  power  and  rank 
now  held  by  the  mother.  XXXIV.  The  excellent  seed  first  goes  with  the 
Saviour  as  far  as  the  boundary,  then  enters  with  Him  through  the  door 
into  the  pleroma.     Hence  in  Scripture  Christ  calls  Himself  the  door.   XXVI. 

•"'  Ixiv.     Compare  LXXXVI.     Neander,  p.  219. 

a  In  xxvii.  we  find  a  somewhat  obscure  description  of  the  transfer  of  the 
purified  soul,  first  into  the  spiritual  region,  then  into  the  presence  of  God, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  no  longer  a  bride,  but  to  become  a  word  (jEon), 
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the  sight  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  intellectual  and  eternal  marriage 
of  the  Syzygy.  '  The  president  of  the  supper,  the  sponsor  of 
the  wedding,  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  standing  before 
the  bride  -  chamber,  hearing  his  voice,  rejoices.  This  is  the 
fulness  of  his  joy  and  rest. 

We  have  seen  that  So</>ia  contained  within  herself  the 
-  spiritual  seed,  the  elect,  and  that  she  inserted  the  seed 
secretly  into  the  soul  of  Adam.  This  seed  was  an  effluence 
of  the  male,  and  angelic.  Thus  the  soul  and  the  flesh,  which 
had  been  emitted  by  2o</>ia  in  a  state  of  separation,  were 
fermented  together  into  one.  The  sleep  of  Adam  was  the 
oblivion  of  the  soul,  which  prevented  it  from  being  3  dissolved 
like  the  spiritual  seed  inserted  into  it  by  4  the  Saviour,  Who, 
when  He  came,  awakened  the  soul,  and  ignited  the  spark,  by 
the  power  of  the  words  of  the  Lord. 

5  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Valen- 
tinian  school,  that  whatever  sees,  and  is  seen,  must  have  a 
body  and  a  form.  The  MovoycW/s  Nov?  had  a  peculiar  form 
and  a  body  suitable  to  His  pre  -  eminence  over  all  spiritual 
existences.  The  irpwTOKTio-Tol  also  had  a  body  suited  to  their 
superiority  over  the  essences  below  them ;  but  not  similar  to 
the  bodies  in  this  world.  They  always  behold  the  counten- 
ance of  the  Father,  that  is,  the  Son  :  they  behold  Him  not  with 
the  eye  of  sense,  but  with  the  intellectual  eye  which  the  Father 

and  to  abide  near  the  bridegroom,  with  the  first  called  and  first  created. 
All  this  was  typified  by  the  entrance  of  the  High  Priest  within  the  veil 
(Ex.  xxviii.  32;  Lev.  xvi.  3).  The  space  within  the  veil  is  called 
i  tior,ro;  Ko<r/*o;.  Allusions  are  here  made  to  circumstances  of  which  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

1  lxv. 

1  ii.  To  this  seed  the  Yalentinians  applied  the  scriptural  expressions, 
"  The  spark  vivified  by  the  Word,"  "  The  apple  of  the  eye,"  "The  grain  of 
mustard  seed,"  "The  leaven."  1.  In  11.  it  is  said  to  be  inserted  into  the 
elect  soul,  while  asleep,  by  the  Word,  after  the  formation  of  the   <ruy.u. 

3  lotp'ia.,  and  consequently  the  spiritual  seed,  was  in  a  state  tending  to 
dissolution.  4  iii. 

0  x.  Generally  that  which  is  created  has  an  essence.  oXu;  yap  ro  y'tr,Tov 
obx  avovtriov  fit*.  In  XI.  it  is  asked,  vpotravrov  Se  rov  ccrx'/ifta-ie-Tou,  to/;  «v  tit)' 
T»;  0  a\  xa\  ovi/nara  ^idtpopx  avruv  \\iyiro,  t'i  fib  v^r,uairiv  r)v  7npiy'ypct/iju.ivaf 
u.op<pn  xa)  ffuu,a.Ti.  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  550. 
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has  given  them.  1  Archangels  and  angels  have  also  bodies, 
incorporeal  and  without  form,  when  compared  with  the  bodies 
in  this  world  ;  defined,  and  objects  of  sense,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  Son.  The  case  of  the  Son  is  the  same  with 
reference  to  the  Father.  Each  spiritual  existence  has  its 
peculiar  power  and  peculiar  dispensation.  2  Demons  have 
bodies,  for  they  have  form,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  torment. 
The  soul  is  a  body  ;  for,  unless  it  was  a  body,  it  could  not 
suffer  punishment ;  since  the  visible  body  is  not  purified  by 
fire,  but  resolved  into  earth.  3  The  dove  also  appeared  in  a 
bodily  form  at  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

I  have  noticed  the  resemblance  of  the  creation  of  the  Demi- 
urge to  the  pleroma.  The  *  ttp^tokticttoI  were  the  seven  ^F)ons, 
who,  together  with  Bv$6s,  constituted  the  first  Ogdoas.  The 
archangels  were  the  other  ^Eons.  The  next  in  order  were  the 
angels,  who  accompanied  the  Saviour,  and  announced  His 
coming.  5  He  was  seen  also  in  His  descent  by  Abraham,  and 
the  just  men  who  are  in  their  rest  on  the  right  hand.  Where- 
fore the  Lord,  after  His  resurrection,  preached  the  Gospel  to 
the  just  men  at  rest,  and  transferred  them  to  live  in  His  shadow  : 
for  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  on  earth  is  the  shadow  of  His 
glory  with  the  Father;  the  shadow  of  light  is  not  darkness,  but 
illumination. 

1  xi.  When  the  Lord  was  seen  by  the  Apostles  in  glory  on  the  Mount,  they 
saw  not  the  light  with  the  eye  of  flesh  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  that  light  and  the  flesh.  But  the  power  and  will  of  the  Saviour 
endowed  the  flesh  with  power  to  see  ;  moreover,  what  the  soul  saw,  by  its 
intimate  union  with  the  flesh,  it  enabled  the  flesh  to  see.  v.  Compare  XI. 
See  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  472.  The  Lord  appeared  on  the 
Mount,  not  on  His  own  account,  but  on  account  of  the  Church,  to  show 
the  perfection  to  which  He  would  attain  after  His  departure  out  of  the 
flesh ;  and  to  fulfil  the  declaration  in  Scripture  (Matt.  xvi.  27  ;  Luke 
ix.  27),  that  some  who  were  standing  there  should  not  taste  of  death 
until  they  had  seen  the  Son  of  man  in  glory.    IV. 

-  xiv.  Reference  is  made  to  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  to 
prove  that  the  soul  is  a  body;  and  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor. 
xv.  49,  that,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly,  i.e.  of  the  spiritual,  to  prove  that  there  are 
spiritual  bodies,  xv.      Compare  i.xxxi.  s  xvi. 

4  The  Valentinians  also  called  the  .'Eons  xbyoi.  xxv.  Histoire  du 
Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  571. 

5  xviii.  Christ  said  that  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  His  day  ;  that  is,  His 
appearance  in  the  flesh.  John  viii.  56. 
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1  Jesus  Himself  stood  in  need  of  redemption.  -  He  had  it, 
inasmuch  as  He  came  forth  out  of  the  pleroma ;  and  He  brought 
with  Him  the  angels  for  the  correction  of  the  seed.  They  are 
anxious  to  enter  into  the  pleroma,  but  cannot  enter  without 
us ;  they  pray,  therefore,  3  as  for  a  part  of  themselves,  and  ask 
remission  for  us,  in  order  that  we  may  enter  with  them.  Nor 
can  the  mother  enter  without  us.  4  Jesus  was  redeemed  by 
Him  Who  descended  in  the  dove ;  and  the  angels  were  in  the 
beginning  baptized  in  the  redemption  of  His  name.  They 
are  baptized  for  us,  inasmuch  as  we  are  parts  of  them  ;  in  order 
that  we,  having  the  name,  may  not  be  prevented  from  pass- 
ing into  the  pleroma  by  the  boundary  and  the  cross  (6'pos  kol 
aravpos).  Wherefore  in  the  imposition  of  hands  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  the  Valentinians  used  to  say,  eis 
XvTpoi<nv  dyy^Xixrjv,  that  he  who  receives  redemption  may  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Him,  in  which  his  angel  had  before 
been  baptized. 

We  find  frequent  mention  of  the  Church,  of  the  elect  and 
called,  of  male  angels,  of  the  right  and  left,  of  the  excellent 
seed. 

5  The  Church  is  called  the  elect  race,  the  body  of  the  Son, 
the  heavenly  bread,  the  blessed  assembly.  The  elect  are  said 
to  be  of  the  same  essence  with  reference  to  that  which  is  subject 

1  xxii.     Compare  lxxxv.  respecting  the  temptation.     Neander,  p.  137. 

2  xxxv. 

3  i>;  i/Tip  ft'ipou; .  See  Neander,  p.  218.  In  the  following  section,  xxxvi., 
it  is  said  that  the  angels  were  emitted  in  unity,  i»  uirnrt.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  divided,  p,-p.ipnrftivt>i.  On  this  account  Jesus  was  baptized  :  that 
which  is  indivisible  being  divided,  until  He  unites  us  to  the  angels  in  the 
pleroma ;  to  the  end  that  we,  who  are  many,  becoming  one,  may  all  be 
mixed  with  the  one  who  was  divided  through  us. 

4  xxii.  See  Neander,  p.  141.  We  find  here  the  Valentinian  exposition 
of  the  obscure  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xv.  29,  respect- 
ing the  baptism  for  the  dead.  We  are  the  dead,  being  as  it  were  dead  in 
our  present  condition  ;  the  living  are  the  male  angels,  not  subject  to  this 
condition.  We  shall  be  raised  in  a  condition  of  equality  with  them  ;  to  a 
union  with  them,  as  members  with  members.  In  lxxxiii.  it  is  said  that 
impure  spirits  frequently  descend  into  the  water  together  with  the  person 
to  be  baptized,  and,  partaking  of  the  seal,  thenceforward  become  incurable. 
Hence,  though  baptism  is  an  occasion  of  joy,  that  joy  is  mingled  with 
fear,  lest  the  candidate  should  not  descend  into  the  water  alone. 
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(Kara  to  vTroKeijxevov)  as  the  Son ;  and  to  be  destined  to  the 
same  end.  1  All  are  called ;  but  they  who  abound  more  in 
faith  are  chosen.  The  faith  of  the  called  differs  from  that  of 
the  elect.  2  The  Church  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  essence  as 
the  body  of  Jesus ;  and  in  3  another  place  Jesus,  the  Church, 
and  2o<J!)ta,  are  said  to  be  a  mixture  powerfully  pervading  all 
bodies. 

The  Valentinian  comment  on  Gen.  i.  27,  "  In  the  image 
of  God  created  He  them  (avrovs),  male  and  female  created  He 
them,"  4  was,  that  allusion  was  then  made  to  the  best  prolation 
of  2o</>ia,  of  which  the  male  were  the  elect,  the  female  the 
called.  The  male  they  called  angelic ;  the  female  are  them- 
selves the  excellent  seed.  Thus  the  male  remained  in  Adam, 
the  whole  female  seed  passing  from  him  became  Eve  :  from 
her  came  the  females  ;  from  him  the  males.  5  The  males 
were  caught  up  with  the  Word ;  the  female,  becoming  male, 
were  united  to  the  angels,  and  passed  into  the  pleroma. 
Hence  the  woman  is  said  to  be  transformed  into  the  man  ; 
and  the  Church,  here  below,  into  angels. 

6  The  excellent  seed  came  forth  neither  as  passion,  with  the 
dissolution  of  which  the  seed  itself  would  have  been  dissolved  ; 
nor  as  a  creature ;  but  as  children.  The  seed,  which  is  to  enter 
with  the  Saviour  into  the   pleroma,  was,  as  far  as  possible, 

1  ix.   Where  passages  of  Scripture  are  quoted  to  show  the  distinction 
between  the  called  and  chosen. 
-  xlii. 

3  xvii.  Bodies  are  said  to  mix  with  bodies.  But  the  junction  of  spirit 
with  spirit,  or  of  the  spirit  with  the  soul,  is  by  juxtaposition,  not  by  mixture. 
The  Divine  power  passes  through  the  soul,  and  sanctifies  it  to  its  final 
perfection.     But  power  penetrates  not  in  respect  of  essence,  but  of  power. 

4  xxi.  But  it  is  said  in  xxxix.  that  io$'ia.  having  emitted  the  angelic 
existences  of  the  place  and  the  called,  detained  them  with  herself;  the 
chosen  angelic  existences  having  before  been  emitted  by  the  male.  (The 
reading  in  Potter's  edition  is  xXvpm,  but  xXtyrv*  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading.) 

6  These  are  the  faithful  souls  which  remained  in  the  place  with  the 
Demiurge.  See  LXIII.  In  lxxix.  the  seed  is  said  to  be  the  offspring 
of  the  female  until  it  receives  a  form  ;  it  is  then  transferred  into  the  male, 
and  becomes  the  son  of  the  bridegroom.  Nearly  the  same  statement 
occurs  in  lxviii. 

6  xli.  In  S.  L.  4.  DCIII.  16,  the  excellent  seed  is  said  to  have  come 
down  to  man  in  order  to  destroy  death  by  dividing  it. 
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strained  out  (o-wSiiAio-tfy)  in  him  ;  wherefore  the  Church  is 
said  to  have  been  elected  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
1  The  cross,  which  is  the  type  of  the  boundary  in  the  pleroma, 
separates  the  unbelievers  from  the  believers,  as  the  boundary 
the  world  from  the  pleroma.  Wherefore  Jesus  introduces  the 
seed  into  the  pleroma,  bearing  them  on  His  shoulders  through 
the  type.  For  Jesus  is  called  the  shoulders  of  the  seed ; 
Christ,  the  head. 

2  The  right  (to.  8e£ta)  were  emitted  by  the  mother  before 
Christ  asked  for  light;  the  seed  of  the  Church  afterwards, 
when  the  angelic  seed  were  emitted  by  the  male.  3  The 
powers  on  the  left  were  emitted  before  those  on  the  right ; 
they  received  not  a  form  from  the  presence  of  the  light,  but 
were  left  to  receive  it  from  the  place.  *  The  right  are  said  to 
have  known  the  names  Jesus  and  Christ  before  the  advent  of 
Christ.  We  have  seen  that  Abraham  and  the  other  just  men 
were  said  to  be  in  their  rest  on  the  right.  B  In  another  place  it 
is  said,  that  of  the  descendants  of  Adam,  the  just,  in  passing 
through  the  creation,  were  detained  in  the  place ;  the  rest,  in 
the  creation  of  darkness,  on  the  left  hand,  where  they  felt  the 
fire.  6  When  God  is  said  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  unto 
the  third,  and  fourth  generations,  the  Valentinians  interpreted 
the  three  generations  of  the  three  places  on  the  left,  and  the 
fourth  of  their  seed  :  by  the  thousand  generations  on  which  he 
showed  mercy,  they  understood  the  places  on  the  right. 

Clement  7  quotes  from  a  Homily  of  Valentinus  the  follow- 

1  xlii.  Clement,  who  appears  purposely  to  have  used,  in  many  instances, 
the  language  of  the  Valentinians,  in  order  to  apply  it  in  an  orthodox 
sense,  says,  P.  L.  3-  c  12.  cccm.  16,  opov  t%t>f/.iv  rov  trrttvpi*  -nv  Kupiov. 

-  xl.  3  xxxiv. 

4  xliii.  Compare  xxni.,  where  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  preached  a 
begotten  and  suffering  Saviour,  on  account  of  those  on  the  left  (ita  rou; 
apuTTtpovs,  not  apicrovs),  in  order  that  being  able  to  know  Him  they  might 
fear  Him  in  the  place  ;  and  also  a  spiritual  Saviour  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Virgin,  as  the  angels  on  the  right  know  Him.  (See  lx.  )  For  each 
knows  the  Lord  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  and  all  the  angels  of  these  little  ones, 
the  elect,  who  will  hereafter  be  in  the  same  inheritance  and  perfection,  do 
not  alike  behold  the  countenance  of  the  Father.  The  passage  appears 
corrupt ;  but  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  Rom.  i.  3,  4. 

5  xxxvii.  6  xxviii. 

7  S.   L.  iv.  dciii.  22.     Neander's  translation  (p.   121)  is,   "What  is  the 
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ing  passage  : — "  The  image  is  as  inferior  to  the  living  coun- 
tenance as  is  the  world  to  the  living  ^Eon.  What,  then,  is  the 
cause  of  the  image  ?  the  majesty  of  the  countenance,  which 
afforded  the  painter  a  type  that  it  might  be  honoured  through 
his  name ;  since  form  was  not  found  to  have  any  existence  of 
itself,  but  the  name  filled  up  what  was  wanting  in  the  thing 
created ;  and  that  which  is  invisible  of  the  Deity  co-operates 
to  produce  faith  in  that  which  is  formed."  Clement's  com- 
ment on  this  passage  is,  that  Valentinus  calls  the  Demiurge, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  called  God  and  Father,  the  image  and 
prophet  of  the  true  God ;  he  calls  2o<£ia  the  painter,  whose 
creation  is  the  image,  to  the  glory  of  the  invisible ;  l  since  what 
proceeds  from  the  Syzygy  is  a  pleroma,  what  proceeds  from 
unity  is  an  image.  But  2  since  that  which  appears  is  not  from 
him,  the  soul  comes  out  of  the  middle  space,  the  excellent 
seed ;  and  this  is  the  inspiration  (to  ifj.(f>vo-rjfxa)  of  the  excellent 
spirit,  which  is  breathed  into  the  soul,  the  image  of  the  Spirit. 
Generally  the  Valentinians  3  say  that  what  is  said  of  the  Demi- 
urge, who  was  made  after  the  image,  is  prophetically  spoken 
with  reference  to  a  sensible  image,  in  that  part  of  Genesis  which 
treats  of  the  generation  of  man  ;  they  transfer  the  likeness  (t^v 
bfxoLOTrjTa)  to  themselves,  saying  that  4  the  insertion  of  the 
excellent  spirit  was  unknown  to  the  Demiurge. 

The  generation  of  death,  according  to  5  Valentinus,  was  the 
work  of  the  Demiurge ;  and  the  excellent  race  came  down  from 

cause  of  the  image  ?  the  greatness  of  the  countenance,  which  gave  the  image 
to  the  painter  to  be  glorified  through  his  own  appearance  (ovo/**  in  the 
Greek),  since  no  image  is  found  to  be  anything  existing  of  itself;  the 
appearance  of  the  original  must  fill  up  the  deficiency  of  the  image;  and  the 
effect  of  the  revelation  of  the  invisible  Divine  existence  is  to  procure  beliel 
for  the  apparent  image."  His  interpretation  is,  "  As  the  image  is  nothing 
existing  in  itself,  and  is  only  a  defective  representation  of  the  original ;  so 
the  whole  apparent  universe  (the  Demiurge,  together  with  his  creation  con- 
sidered as  a  whole)  is  only  a  defective  representation  of  the  glory  of  the 
Supreme  God,  and  can  only  be  rightly  understood  and  interpreted  by  those 
to  whom  the  revelation  of  this  invisible  God  is  already  intimately  present ; 
the  living  .-Eon  is  'BvSl;  ;  the  painter,  according  to  Clement's  exposition, 
the  Divine  2«p/«  ;  the  image,  the  Demiurge  and  his  creation,  whom  the 
Valentinians  were  accustomed  in  another  respect  to  call  the  prophet  of  the 
true  God." 

1  Quoted  in  xxxii.  "  Compare  lxii.  to  Quivift'.vov. 

3  Compare  1.  liv.  lv.  4  Compare  liii. 

5  S.  L.  4.  dciii.  9,  16.     According  to  Clement,  as  well  as  the  Valen- 
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above  to  destroy  it.  This  they  were  to  effect,  being  them- 
selves the  children  of  eternal  life,  by  dividing  it  among  them- 
selves ;  so  that  death  would  die  in  them  and  through  them. 

1  The  Valentinians  said  that  the  Saviour  taught  the  Apostles 
the  first  truths  typically  and  mystically  j  the  second  in  parables 
and  enigmas  ;  the  third  openly  and  nakedly. 

2  According  to  the  Valentinians,  fate  was  a  concourse  of 
numerous  and  opposite  powers,  which,  being  themselves  un- 
seen, presided  over  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  governed  the 
universe  through  them.  Of  themselves  the  stars  effect 
nothing;  they  merely  indicate  the  action  of  the  presiding 
power ;  as  the  flight  of  birds  causes  no  event,  but  indicates 
or  foreshows  it.  Some  of  these  powers  are  friendly  to  man, 
some  unfriendly.  The  Saviour  delivers  him  from  their  hostile 
conflicts.  On  this  account  the  new  and  strange  star,  shining 
with  a  new  and  not  a  worldly  light,  arose  to  put  an  end  to  the 
former  disposition  of  the  stars  ;  and  the  Lord  descended  to 
transfer  those  who  believed  on  Christ  from  the  dominion  of 
fate  to  the  governance  of  his  Providence.  3  The  Magi,  when 
they  saw  the  star  of  the  Lord,  knew  that  a  King  of  the  Jews 
was  born. 

The  birth  of  the  Saviour  delivered  us  from  the  creation 
and  fate ;  His  baptism  snatches  us  4  from  the  fire.     We  are 

tinians,  ym«s  and  tpHopa  are  correlative;  the  former  implies  the  latter. 
yit'isu  yap  vruvTw;  \-xiTat  x.ai  (pQopa.  S.  L.  3-  DXXXII.  12.  See  also 
DLIII.  35.  ]   Ixvi. 

2  lxix.  lxx.  lxxi.  lxxii.  lxxiii.  lxxiv.  Neander,  pp.  139,  217.  We  find 
rov;  itptfrairets  roi;  vrXavrtrai;  Kara,  rhv  61'iav  ifp'oioiav,  S.  L.  5-  DCLXVIII.  12. 
In  lxxviii.  it  is  said  that  the  astrologers  were  correct  in  asserting  the 
existence  of  fate  up  to  the  time  of  Christ's  baptism.  The  Valentinians 
thought  that  the  Apostles  were  transferred  into  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  As  the  birth  (n  yivi<ris)  was  administered  by  the  latter,  so  was  the 
new  birth  by  the  Apostles,  xxv.  In  Lin.  it  is  said  that  man  fancies  him- 
self a  voluntary  agent,  when  in  fact  he  is  not.  In  lxxiii.  the  natural 
proneness  of  man  to  evil  is  noticed. 

3  lxxv.  Theodotus  here  says  that  the  prediction  of  future  events  proves 
the  existence  of  fate.  The  Magi  not  only  knew  that  a  king  was  born,  but 
a  king  to  rule  over  the  worshippers  of  God,  that  is,  over  the  Jews,  who 
were  then  the  only  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 

4  lxxvi.  I  have  here  translated  yintri;,  the  creation,  lxxvii.  lxxviii. 
See  Neander,  p.  139. 
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regenerated  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  being  Y  thereby  rendered  superior  to  all  other 
powers.  Baptism  is  called  death,  and  the  end  of  the  old  life  : 
it  is  life  in  Christ.  We  are  delivered,  not  by  the  mere  wash- 
ing, but  by  the  knowledge  communicated  to  us — who  we  were  ; 
what  we  have  become ;  where  we  were,  and  on  what  place  we 
were  thrown ;  whither  we  hasten,  and  from  what  we  were 
redeemed ;  what  the  birth,  what  the  new  birth. 

2  Baptism  is  twofold,  corresponding  to  the  twofold  fire  from 
which  it  delivers  us,  that  which  is  the  object  of  sense,  and  that 
which  is  the  object  of  intellect.  3The  sensible  baptism,  by 
water,  delivers  us  from  the  sensible  fire;  the  intelligible,  by 
the  Spirit,  from  the  intelligible  fire. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  Excerpta,  the  faith  of 
the  elect  differed  from  that  of  the  called.  Clement,  in  the 
Stromata,  4says  "that  the  Valentinians  assigned  faith  to  the 
simple  (the  mass  of  believers),  but  claimed  for  themselves, 
who  are  saved  by  nature,  knowledge,  which  each  individual 
possesses  in  proportion  to  his  more  abundant  portion  of  the 
excellent  seed,  and  which  is  as  far  removed  from  faith  as  the 
spiritual  from  the  animal." 

Clement  has  5  extracted  from  an  epistle  of  Valentinus,  a 
statement  to  which  we  find  nothing  similar  in  the  Excerpta. 
"  That  the  angels  regarded  that  creature  with  fear  because  he 

1  Compare  lxxx.,  where  it  is  said  that  baptism  in  the  three  names  delivers 
us  from  every  Triad  which  exists  in  corruption. 

2  lxxxi.  Theodotus  here  opposes  the  bodily  spirit,  ri  crapa.nxov  xviZpa., 
to  the  spirit  given  from  above,  which  is  incorporeal. 

3  In  lxxxii.  and  the  following  sections,  we  find  some  notices  of  the  forms 
observed  by  the  Valentinians  in  baptism,  and  of  the  reasons  why  they  were 
observed.  We  find  the  same  notion  respecting  a  twofold  fire  in  the  Eclogae 
ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.  vm.  Clement,  speaking  of  the  fire  which 
destroyed  Sodom,  says,  Ix'iyot  ri  tou  tppoviuov  wpo;  Ixilveu,  i-r)  m*  axoXcariu* 
ikx'iuv.  P.  L.  3.  c.  8.  cclxxx.  15.  Compare  C.  xi.yi.  34.  xlvii.  S. 
Eclogae  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.   XXV.     In  S.  L.  7.  ucccli.  I,  Clement 

distinguishes  between  rrup,  ri  <Ppivi/u.ov,  and  to  fuptpoiyov  xoli  (idvautrov. 

4  L.  2.  ccccxxxiii.  34.  See  p.  178.  In  L.  3.  dxlii.  6,  Clement  speaks 
of  heretics  who,  interpreting  Matt,  xviii.  20,  contended  that  the  Demiurge 
0  y.Yitrioupyos  Sios,  was  with  the  multitude  ;  the  Saviour,  the  Son  of  the 
good  God,  with  the  one,  the  elect. 

5  S.  L.  2.  ccccxlviii.   12.     See  Neander,  p.  124. 
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spake  greater  things  than  were  suited  to  a  creature,  through 
him  who  had  secretly  given  him  the  seed  of  the  essence  from 
above,  and  who  spoke  boldly  in  him  ;  as  in  the  generations  of 
the  men  of  this  world,  the  works  of  men  are  a  source  of  fear 
to  those  who  make  them,  such  as  statues  and  images,  and 
whatever  their  hands  make  in  the  name  of  God.  For  Adam, 
being  formed  in  the  name  of  man  (the  "AvOpo^os  of  the 
pleroma),  caused  terror  to  be  felt  of  the  pre-existent  man,  as  if 
he  dwelt  in  him  ;  and  they  (the  angels)  were  astonished  and 
quickly  obliterated  their  work."  Clement  gives  x  another 
extract  from  an  epistle  of  Valentinus,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
"  One  is  good,  by  whose  -  freedom  of  speech  was  the  manifesta- 
tion through  the  Son ;  and  by  him  alone  can  the  heart  be 
purified,  every  evil  spirit  being  expelled  from  it.  For  many 
spirits  inhabit  it,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  pure;  each  of 
them,  frequently  indulging  in  unbefitting  desires,  produces  its 
own  peculiar  works ;  so  that  the  heart  resembles  an  inn,  which 
is  pierced  through  with  holes,  and  undermined  and  filled  with 
filth  by  men  who  act  without  any  regard  to  decency,  and  care 
nothing  for  the  place,  as  belonging  to  another.  In  like  manner 
the  heart,  3  until  it  is  brought  under  the  governance  of  Provi- 
dence, is  impure,  and  the  abode  of  many  demons  ;  but  when 
the  only  Good  Father  visits  it,  it  is  sanctified,  and  shines  with 
light ;  thus  he  who  has  such  a  heart  is  blessed,  because  he 
shall  see  God."     (Matt.  v.  8.) 

Clement  4says,  "that  the  Valentinians  defended  marriage, 
inasmuch  as  their  own  ^Eons  were  emitted  in  pairs."  This  is 
confirmed  in  the  5  Excerpta,  in  which  it  is  said  that,  according 
to  the  Valentinians,  the  Saviour,  when  He  told  Salome  that 
death  would  exist  so  long  as  women  bore  children,  did  not 
mean  to  speak  evil  of  the  procreation  of  children,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  believers,  and  must  continue  until 

1  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxxviii.  34.  Compare  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  fale 
in  lxix.  et  seq.     Neander,  p.  140. 

2  Grabe  for  auvapptiei*  wishes  to  read  ou  vu-povtr'ta.  But  in  ccccxi.vm.  18, 
the  passage  just  quoted,  we  find  x.ai  vapp^a-ta^ofuvof. 

3  This  was  effected  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  See  i.xxiv.  With 
respect  to  the  evil  spirits,  see  lxxxiii. 

4  S.  L.  3.  dviii.  1.  In  dxxiv.  42,  Clement  says  that  the  Valentinians 
maintained  a  spiritual  community  of  women. 

5  i.xvii.     See  L.  3.  dxxxii.  8,  quoted  in  p.  S9,  Xote  I. 
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the  predestined  seed  is  accomplished ;  but  alluded  obscurely 
to  the  female  JEon  from  above,  out  of  whose  passions  the 
creation  arose,  and  who  emitted  essences  1  without  form ; 
through  whom  also  the  Lord  descended,  to  deliver  us  from 
passion,  and  to  introduce  Himself. 

Clement  2  quotes  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Valentinus  to 
Agathopus,  in  which  we  find  the  following  strange  notion  : 
"Jesus  bore  all  things,  and  had  His  appetites  in  subjection, 
and  thus  wrought  out  for  Himself  Divinity.  He  ate  and  drank 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  Himself:  such  was  His  control  over 
His  appetites,  that  the  food  became  not  corrupt  in  Him,  since 
He  was  not  subject  to  corruption." 

Clement 3  quotes  also  a  passage  from  a  Homily  of  Valentinus, 
entitled  7rept  <£i'A.a>v,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  God 
revealed  to  the  Heathen  many  truths  which  are  contained  in 
the  Scriptures.  "Many  things,"  he  says,  "  which  are  found  in 
the  public  books  (that  is,  according  to  Clement,  either  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  or  the  writings  of  the  philosophers)  are 
found  also  in  the  Church  of  God  ;  for  these  are  the  common 
sentiments  proceeding  from  the  heart — the  law  written  in  the 
heart — this  is  the  people  of  the  beloved,  loved  by  him,  and 
loving  him." 

Let  me  here  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not 
profess  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Gnostic  sects.  For  such  an  account  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr.  Neander's  work.  In  no  part  of  it  are  the  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  of  the  author  more  conspicuous  than  in 
that  which  relates  to  the  Valentinians  ;  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  a  suspicion  that  they  are  sometimes  indebted 

1  Compare  Ixviii.  lxxix.  lxxx. 

-  S.  L.  3.  dxxxviii.  22.     See  Neander,  p.  137. 

3  S.  L.  5-  dcclxvii.  4.  r\hn  Ss  xai  <rui  tyiv  xoiy'ornra  vrparfitvotrav  h  xopvtya'os 
ObaXlvrivo;  £v  Tri  mpi  <pi\wv  'ouiXia  xara  \ii>t»  ypatyu  .  .  TloXKa  tcvv  ysypaf/,ftivwv 
iv  to.7;  onf/.offioi;  (iifiXoi;  ibpiaxirai  yiypafi/u,ivx  iv  rn  IxxXnfix  tou  Wsotr  ra  yap 
xivx  (1.  xoij/a)  ravra  Iitti  ra  a<ro  xupoias  pwftwra,  vi/^o;  0  ypavTTo;  iv  xccpiia,' 
our'o;  itrnv  0  Xao;  (Grabe  wishes  to  read    Xoyos)  0  tou  kya.-rrtfi'iiit>u,  0  QiXovpivti;, 

xai  <p,Xut  al/rov.  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  they  upon  whose  hearts 
are  written  those  truths,  common  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the  public 
books,  compose  the  people  of  the  beloved.     See  Neander,  p.  131. 
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to  him  for  discovering  in  their  opinions  a  connexion  and  con- 
sistency, which  they  would  themselves  have  been  perplexed  to 
point  out.  Beausobre,  though  disposed  at  all  times  to  place 
the  doctrines  of  the  heretics  in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  has  pronounced  what  appears  to  me  a  correct  judgment 
upon  those  of  Valentinus.1 

-  Clement  mentions  Heracleo  as  the  most  celebrated  disciple 
of  the  school  of  Valentinus,  and  gives  his  comment  on  Luke 
xii.  8  :  "  He  who  shall  confess  Me  before  men,"  etc.  "There 
is  a  twofold  confession,  one  in  faith  and  conversation,  the  other 
with  the  voice  ;  the  confession  with  the  voice  is  made  before 
the  powers  (of  this  world),  and  the  multitude  incorrectly  think 
this  the  only  confession  ;  for  hypocrites  can  make  it.  Nor  is 
this  description  universally  applicable ;  for  all  who  are  saved 
have  not  confessed  with  the  voice,  and  so  departed  out  of  this 
life,  as  Matthew,  Philip,  Thomas,  Levi,  and  many  others. 
Moreover,  the  confession  with  the  voice  is  not  universal,  but 
partial.  By  a  universal  confession,  I  mean  an  agreement  of 
the  practice  with  the  faith ;  this  will  be  followed  by  the  partial 
confession  before  the  powers,  if  need  requires  and  reason 
demands.  For  he  who  has  previously  confessed  in  his  life 
and  conversation,  will  confess  with  his  voice.  Well  also  has 
Christ  added  with  respect  to  those  who  confess,  In  Me  CEV 
e/xot),  but  with  respect  to  those  who  deny,  Me  ('E/xe').  For 
they  who  do  not  confess  Him  in  their  practice,  deny  Him, 
though  they  confess  Him  with  the  voice.  They  alone  confess 
in  Him  (kv  avrw)  who  live  in  His  confession  and  practice,  in 
whom  He  also  confesses,  embracing  them  and  embraced  by 
them  ;  wherefore  He  cannot  deny  Himself.  But  they  deny 
Him  who  are  not  in  Him  ;  for  He  does  not  say,  '  He  who  shall 

1  "  La  Theologie  Yalentinienne  est  trop  obscure,  pour  entreprendre  de 
la  developper.  C'est  un  entassement  d'enigmes  mysterieuses,  qui  n'ont 
ete  bien  connues  que  des  Maitres  de  la  Secte,  suppose  meme  qu'ils  enten- 
dissent  ce  qu'ils  disaient.  II  est  vrai,  que  les  Extraits  de  la  Doctrine  de 
Theodote,  dont  nous  sommes  redevables  a  Clement  d'Alexandrie,  en 
eclaircissent  une  partie,  mais  il  reste  encore  des  tenebres  capables  d'arreter 
la  curiosite  la  plus  opiniatre."  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  p.  550. 
See  also  p.  579. 

-  S.  L.  4.  dxev.  22.  In  the  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets, 
Heracleo  is  quoted  as  saying  that  some  sects  marked  the  ears  of  baptized 
persons  with  fire.  xxv. 
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deny  in  Me,  but  Me.'  For  no  one  who  is  in  Him  denies  Him. 
The  words  before  men  apply  alike  to  those  who  are  saved 
(Christians)  and  to  the  Heathen  ;  before  some,  in  life  and  con- 
versation ;  before  others,  with  the  voice.  Wherefore  they 
cannot  deny  Him ;  but  they  who  are  not  in  Him  deny  Him." 1 

2  Clement  alludes  to  certain  persons  who  professed  to  be 
followers  of  Nicolaus,  but  perverted  his  words.  One  of  his 
precepts  was,  that  men  should  abuse  {Trapaxpa.a-6aC)  the  flesh,  by 
which  he  meant  that  they  should  cut  off  pleasures  and  desires  ; 
and  by  this  discipline  extinguish  the  impulses  and  appetites 
of  the  flesh ;  but  they,  misinterpreting  the  precept,  ran  into 
every  luxurious  excess.  In  3  another  place  Clement  refers  to 
the  same  precept,  and  says,  "  that  Nicolaus,  after  the  Ascension 
of  the  Saviour,  having  a  wife  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  was 
charged  by  the  Apostles  with  jealousy ;  whereupon  he  brought 
her  forth  and  gave  any  one  permission  to  take  her  to  wife." 
Clement  defends  the  moral  character  of  Nicolaus,  and  says, 
"that  he  cohabited  with  no  other  woman  than  his  wife,  and 
that  both  his  daughters,  as  well  as  his  son,  remained  single." 

4  Clement  mentions  Carpocrates  and  Epiphanes,  as  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  women.  Carpocrates 
was  an  Alexandrian,  and  married  a  female  of  Cephallenia,  by 
name  Alexandria.  Epiphanes  was  their  son.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  was  honoured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Same, 
in  Cephallenia,  as  a  god.  A  temple  was  consecrated  to  him, 
and  on  every  new  moon  the  Cephallenians  met  together  to 
celebrate  his  apotheosis.  His  father  instructed  him  in  the 
customary  branches  of  learning  (ttjv  iyKVKXiov  7raiSeiav),  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  5  Monadic 
knowledge,  and  of  the  heresy  of  the  Carpocratians.  His 
works  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Clement,  who  quotes  a 
passage  from  a  treatise  concerning  Justice,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  show  that  the  institution  of  marriage  is  at  variance  with 

1  Neander,  p.  156.  2  S.  L.  2.  ccccxc.  33. 

3  S.  L.  3.  dxxii.  21.  4  S.  L.  3.  dxi.  20. 

5  h  povuSixh  yiutri;.  Compare  Irenaeus,  L.  1.  c.  2.  p.  51.  Clement  says 
of  the  true  Gnostic,  ^<jvaS/xo,'  ymrtu.  S.  L.  4.  dcxxxiii.  12.  dcxxx\ . 
23.  See  p.  146,  Note  6.  Clement  thinks  that  Carpocrates  was  led  to  the 
notion  of  a  community  of  women  from  misunderstanding  Plato,  nxiv.  25. 
See  dxxii.  20.   dxxiii.  18.     Neander,  p.  355,  et  seq. 
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the  justice  of  God,  Who  meant  all  things  to  be  possessed  in 
common.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  common  to  all;  sight  is 
common  to  all.  Human  laws  introduced  property,  and  con- 
sequently x  injustice,  by  interfering  with  the  community  in- 
tended by  God. 

Clement  -  says,  that  the  Carpocratians  were  guilty  of  the- 
most  horrible  excesses  at  their  meetings.  These  excesses 
appear  to  have  brought  the  Christian  Agapse  into  disrepute, 
and  to  have  occasioned  their  discontinuance. 

Clement  3  mentions  Prodicus  as  a  leader  of  one  of  the 
Gnostic  sects.  His  followers  asserted  that  they  were  by 
nature  the  sons  of  the  Supreme  or  First  God,  and  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  live  as  they  pleased,  being  in  subjection 
to  no  one,  lords  of  the  Sabbath,  born  superior  to  every  other 
race,  royal  children.  They  4  denied  also  the  necessity  of 
prayer. 

Clement 5  mentions  Julius  Cassianus  as  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  Doceta; ;  and  refers  to  one  of  his  works,  entitled  "  Con- 
cerning Continence,"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  adopted 
the  notions  of  Tatian  respecting  the  impurity  of  marriage. 
He  quoted  passages  from  6  Apocryphal  Scriptures,  and  per- 
verted passages  from  the  7  genuine  Scriptures,  in  order  to 
support  his  opinions.  Clement  says  that  "he  had  recourse  to 
the  fiction — that  Christ  was  only  a  man  in  appearance — through 

1  S.  L.  3.  DXIV.  3.  The  Carpocratians  seem  to  have  quoted  Rom.  vii.  7 
in  defence  of  this  notion,  "  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law."  They 
alleged  also  Matt.  v.  42,  tZ  airovrri  tr>  S/3«i/  (Clement  has  Sej),  in  defence 
of  a  community  of  women,  dxxxvi.  18.  In  L.  2.  ccccxc.  20,  Clement 
mentions  a  licentious  opinion,  put  forth  by  one  who  called  himself  a 
Gnostic,  on  the  subject  of  pleasure. 

-  dxiv.  13.     Compare  L.  7.  DCCCXCH.  37. 

3  S.  L.  3.  dxxv.  4. 

4  S.  L.  7.  dcccliv.  27.  Clement  says  that  they  borrowed  this  doctrine 
from  the  Cyrenaic  school. 

0  S.   L.  3-    dlii.    38-    *v    yow    TV    Uspi     EyKpccriien;    »    TIipi    Elvt>v%ici:.        The 

Docetce  are  mentioned  dlviii.  18.  L.  VI.  dcclxxv.  ^^-  L.  7.  dcd.  13. 
See  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  i.  pp.  378,  424. 

6  From  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,   dliii.  20. 

7  2  Cor.  xi.  3  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  1,2;  Jer.  xx.  14.  Cassianus  interpreted 
the  coats  of  skins  in  Gen.  iii.  21,  of  the  body,  ni.iv.  22.  Compare  the 
Excerpla  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis.  lv. 
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unwillingness  to  believe  that  He  had  been  born  of  the  Virgin, 
or  partaken  in  any  way  of  generation."  Clement  accuses  him 
of  borrowing  from  1  Plato  his  notions  respecting  the  evil 
nature  of  generation  ;  as  well  as  2  the  notion  that  the  soul  was 
originally  divine,  but  being  rendered  effeminate  by  desire,  came 
down  from  above  to  this  world  of  generation  and  destruction. 

Clement  3  mentions  incidentally  that  the  Phrygians  (the 
Montanists)  called  those  who  did  not  believe  in  the  new 
prophecy,  animal  (i/or^oi's). 

It  is  stated  in  the  i  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
that  Hermogenes  inferred  from  Ps.  xix.  4  that  our  Saviour, 
when  He  laid  aside  His  body  (a-Kyvw/xa,  fleshly  tabernacle), 
deposited  it  in  the  sun. 

Clement  5  speaks  of  the  Encratitas,  who  abstained  from 
wine  and  from  marriage. 

Clement  6  appears  to  have  traced  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
heresies  chiefly  to  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  He 
7  speaks,  however,  of  barbarian  sects  as  distinct  from  Greek 
philosophers.  8  He  mentions  incidentally,  that  the  followers 
of  Simon  Magus  aimed  at  a  resemblance  in  morals  to  the 
permanent  or  immutable  (tw  eo-Tcori)  whom  they  worshipped. 

Clement  9  says   generally   of  the   heretics,   "  that   in   their 

1  S.  L.  4.  dlxxi.  31.     Clement  says  this  generally  of  the  Gnostics. 

2  S.  L.  3.  dliii.  33. 

3  S.  L.  4.  dcv.  1.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  them  in  L.  6. 
DCCLXXIII.  34.  ov.p  xa.)  i-ri  rcov  ->rpoiQr,rivitv  vvv  5*1  Xiyo/Aivuv  va.parnp*lTibv. 
They  are  mentioned  also  L.  7.  dcd.  ii. 

4  lvi.  Ps.  xviii.  according  to  the  Septuagint  version,  in  which  the 
reading  is,  iv  rZ  rikiu  ihro  to  9x.nvapa.  aumu.  See  Hist,  du  Manicheisme, 
torn.  i.  p.  564. 

5  P.  L.  1.  clxxxvi.  26.     S.  L.  1.  ccclix.  24.     L.  7.  dcd.  12. 

6  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxiv.  5. 

7  S.  L.  2.  CCCCliv.  12.  tin  ce'ipitras  lilt  (iupfiapei,  s/Vs  o't  "rap  '  E>.Xv<ri 
(pi\'otro<poi.  8  S.  L.  2.  cccclvi.  21.     See  Neander,  p.  344. 

9  S.  L.  7.  dcccxci.  21.  Compare  DCCCXCHI.  14.  In  L.  3.  dxxix.  2, 
Clement  speaks  of  some  who,  when  they  read  the  Scriptures  publicly,  per- 
verted the  sense  by  laying  improper  emphasis,  and  making  improper 
pauses. 
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appeals  to  the  prophetic  Scriptures  they  either  did  not  appeal 
to  all  the  books,  or  did  not  quote  the  entire  books  to  which 
they  appealed,  or  did  not  quote  them  according  to  the  sub- 
stance (to  o-wfxa)  and  context  of  the  prophecy ;  but,  selecting 
ambiguous  expressions,  transferred  them  to  their  own  opinions, 
picking  out  a  few  words  here  and  there ;  not  looking  to  the 
sense,  but  to  the  letter.  l  When  their  opinions  were  proved  to 
be  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  they  set  at  nought  either  the 
consistency  of  their  own  doctrines,  or  the  prophecy  itself;  at 
all  times  preferring  that  which  was  clearer  in  their  own  estima- 
tion to  that  which  was  said  by  the  Lord  through  the  prophets, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Gospel  and  the  Apostles.  Despising 
that  which  lay  immediately  before  them,  and  anxious  to  exceed 
the  common  measure  of  faith,  they  overstepped  the  truth. ' 
Clement  -'accuses  them  of  vanity  and  ambition.  3  Having 
said  that  there  are  three  states  of  mind — ignorance,  opinion, 
knowledge  :  he  adds  that  ignorance  is  the  state  of  the  heathen ; 
knowledge,  of  the  true  Church  ;  opinion,  of  the  heretics. 

Clement   4  mentions   among   the   heretics   of  his   day  the 

Peratici,  Hasmatitas,  Caianistas,  Ophiani,  and  5  Eutychitae ;  the 

last  he  classes  among   the  followers  of  Simon  Magus.  He 

mentions  also  heretics,  who  used  bread  and  water  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist.6 

1  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcii.  6. 

2  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcii.  25,  35.  dcccxcvi.  10. 

3  S.  L.  7.   dcccxciv.  12.     Clement,  however,  admits  that  some  traces  of 
truth  are  to  be  found  among  the  heretics.     S.  L.  1.  cccxlix.  12. 

4  S.  L.  7.  dcd.  10.  5  See  Neander,  p.  350. 
Ij  S.  L.  I.  ccclxxv.  13. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  Clement's  opinions  respecting 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  God- 
head. :  He  thought  that  human  wisdom  cannot  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  Who,  raised  above  all  speech,  and  all 
thought,  and  ineffable  in  power,  can  never  be  made  known  by 
a  written  description.  2  Inasmuch  as  the  cause  or  beginning 
of  anything  is  always  most  difficult  to  be  discovered,  God,  Who 
is  the  beginning  and  cause  of  existence  to  all  things,  can  never 
be  described  by  words.  You  cannot  apply  to  Him  the  terms 
genus,  difference,  species,  atom,  number,  accident,  subject  of 
accident,  whole,  part,  figure ;  3  nor  can  any  name  be  properly 
or  essentially  given  Him.  When  we  call  Him  One,  or  the 
Good,  or  Mind,  or  the  Existent  (to  ov),  or  Father,  or  God 
(®€ov),  or  Creator,  or  Lord,  we  do  not  profess  to  give  His 
name ;  but  through  inability  to  discover  more  appropriate 
terms,  apply  these  honourable  appellations,  in  order  that  the 
thought  may  have  whereon  to  rest.  These  appellations  do  not 
singly  express  the  Deity,  but  are  collectively  indicative  of  the 
power  of  the  Almighty.  Names  are  given  with  reference  either 
to  some  quality  of  the  thing  named,  or  to  its  relation  to  some 
other  thing  ;  but  neither  of  these  circumstances  is  applicable  to 
God.     Nor  can  the  Deity  be  comprehended  by  demonstrative 

1  ofav  0  'Mtotrr,s,  all  ton  avtipaiwivy  trotpia.  yvaitr0r,iritrt>ai  rov  0sov  'n-priifju.iva;. 
S.  L.  2.  CCCCXXXI.  15.  '  y&p  Ttvv  'o^-wi  6=o5',  0  virlp  ■ra.aa.i  ipavhv  Ka)  to.* 
voyifici   xai   Tairav   'ivvoiuv,    olx.    av    fori    ypuipr,    nrapccdo^i'ir,,  apptiros    a/v   owa.fj.li    tJ) 

avriZ.     L.  5.   DCLXXXV.  15.  Dcxciil.  15.     Compare  L.  6.   dcccxxyi.  31. 

C.    LIX.   26.    LXII.   20. 

2  S.  L.  5.  dcxcv.  8.  Compare  L.  4.  ncxxxvm.  10.  L.  5.  DCLXXXIX. 
8,  quoted  in  p.  107.  dcxc.  36,  and  the  Eclogse  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis, 
XXI.  Yet,  speaking  of  the  study  of  astronomy,  Clement  says  that  it 
raises  the  mind  of  man  from  earth  to  heaven,  causing  him  to  be  conversant 
with  Divine  things ;  thus  Abraham  was  raised  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator.     S.  L.  6.  dcclxxx.  9.     See  L.  2.  ccccxxxi.  2. 

3  Compare  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  ii.  p.  44.  D.  Clement  applies  the  appella- 
tion ro  i\  to  the  Supreme  Being,  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxxi.  1.  Referring  to 
Gen.  iv.  25.  e|«»£»,«,»i«»  ydp  poi  I  &10;  irTt^a  iripov  ch.it)  a/5<x,  Clement 
argues  that  the  insertion  of  the  article  before  Bios  proves  that  Moses 
intended  to  point  out  the  Supreme  God,  in  opposition  to  the  Demiurge. 
S.  L.  3.  dxlviii.  6.  See  the  interpretation  of  the  word  'laoh,  S  ftihp- 
unvivtrai  h  uv  xai  o  \<70ft.iioi.       L.  ^.  DCLXVI.  8. 
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science ;  for  that  proceeds  upon  preceding  known  truths ; 
whereas  nothing  can  precede  that  which  is  uncreated  or  self- 
existent.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  can  comprehend  the 
Unknown  (to  ayvwo-rov)  by  Divine  grace  and  His  word  alone. 
As  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  records  Paul  to  have 
said,  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are 
too  superstitious  :  for  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devo- 
tions, I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  '  To  the  Unknown 
God.'  ('Ayj/wo-To)  ®ew.)  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorantly  wor- 
ship, him  declare  I  unto  you." 

Speaking  of  God,  Clement  l  says  that  "  He  is  all  things,  and 
all  things  He ; " — that  2  inasmuch  as  He  is  an  essence,  He  is 
the  beginning  of  all  reasonings  that  relate  to  the  works  of 
creation  (all  reasonings  on  created  things  must  be  traced  up 
to  Him  as  their  source) ;  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  good,  the 
beginning  of  all  that  relate  to  morals ;  inasmuch  as  He  is 
mind,  the  beginning  of  all  that  relate  to  reason  and  judgment ; 
— that 3  He  alone  exists  in  self-existent  identity. 

4  The  Divine  nature  is  exempt  from  wants  and  from 
passions.  It  is  true,  that  in  speaking  of  God  we  attribute  to 
Him  human  affections,  as  we  attribute  to  Him  5  sight  and 
hearing.  But  6  the  virtue  of  man  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
God,  as  the  Stoics  affirmed,  7 although  the  good  man  re- 
sembles God   as  to  the  soul,   and  God  on  the  other  hand 

P.  L.  I.  CL.  3-  °  av  aires  ra  -ravra,  xai  ra  Tavra  («)  aires.  Watei'land 
applies  this  to  the  Son,  vol.  iii.  p.  92,  Note  6,  but  surely  without  reason. 
favrr,  yap  e  8io;  iirriv.      S.   L.  6.  DCCI.VI.  6. 

"  S.  L.  4-  DCXXXVIII.  IO.  «  ©£0J  Tl  avap%es,  ap%b  run  'eXui  TaynXr,;, 
ap%*is  Teinrixes'  n  fit*  evi  trnv  eliria,  ap%h  rev  erei-/irixev  r'ovov'  xaQ'etroi 
i<rri»  rayaiov,  rev  rihxev'  ri  0  av  itrn  vevs,  rev  Xeyixev  xai  xpinxov  reTov. 
Compare  a  Fragment  extant  in  Maximus,  and  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
the  work  of  Clement  on  Providence.  MXVI.  42. 

S.  L.  6.  DCCCX.  2.  tv  ralrorrin  yap  ayunrt?  e  u\  aires  ftinas.  DCCCXIII. 
17.    £"  re  (ZevXyfta  rev  Biev  iv  fita  ralr'ernn. 

4  atfthiis  ftiv  yap  re  @i7ev  xai  avraCts.  S.  L.  2.  CCCCI.XXI.  9.  rev  avrut)ev; 
Qlev.  CCCCLXVII.  5.  el  yap  fifits  iftTafa  rtsTv  rlv  @iev.  L.  5.  DCLIX.  5. 
&ies  ot  a-radis,  atlvftis  ri  xai  avi-riUv/.trires.       L.  4.    DCXXXII.  40. 

S.  L.  6.  DCCCXVII.  39-  'eXes  axeh  xai  eXe;  o(pt!aXf&e;,  'iva  ns  relreit 
Xpwnrai  reTs  eve/aa<w,  e  Sies.       L.  7.    DCCCLIII.   IO.    DCCCLII.  28. 

6  S.  L.  2.  di.  24.      L.  6.  DCCXCVIII.  5.      L.  7.  DCCCLXXXVI.  18. 

'  S.  L.  6.  DCCLXXVI.  25.  n  xai  Qieuor,;  xai  he-ixskes  e  ayattes  avr,p  xara 
•*]sv%riv  ?  rt  av  Sies  a\6pwxe%'i0'/ts'  re  yap  uoe;  \xae~rev  e  vevs,  a!  %apaxrripi%efiil?a. 
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resembles  man ;  since  the  image  or  form  (eTSos)  by  which  the 
character  of  each  man  is  determined  is  the  mind.  "  God," 
says  1  Clement  in  another  place,  "gives  us  many  things  in 
which  He  has  Himself  no  part :  being  Himself  self-existent, 
He  gives  us  a  beginning  of  existence  (yeVeo-iv) ;  being  Himself 
exempt  from  want,  He  gives  us  nourishment ;  Himself  always 
the  same,  He  gives  us  growth ;  Himself  immortal  and  exempt 
from  old  age,  He  gives  us  a  happy  old  age,  and  a  happy 
death  (I  read  with  Sylburgius  tvOavaaiav).  When  we  read 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  hands,  and  feet,  and 
mouth,  and  eyes,  and  coming  in  and  going  out,  and  anger, 
and  threats  of  God,  we  must  not  suppose  that  He  is  subject 
to  affections ;  but  that  some  holy  allegory  is  concealed  under 
these  names." 

Some  of  the  heretical  sects  distinguished,  as  we  have  seen, 
between  the  Supreme  God,  Whom  they  called  Good,  and  an 
inferior  God,  the  Creator,  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Whom  they  called  Just.  The  2  design  of  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Pedagogue  is  to  show  that  the  attributes 
of  goodness  and  justice  are  not  incompatible  in  the  Deity. 
"The  justice  of  God,"  he  3says  in  another  place,  "is  good, 
and  His  goodness  just."  4When  He  chastises,  He  does  it  for 
the  good  of  those  on  whom  He  inflicts  chastisement.  5  The 
beneficence  of  God  is  from  eternity,  as  He  always  was  what  He 
is  ;  there  never  was  a  time  when  He  was  not  good,  nor  ever 
will  be  a  time  when  He  shall  cease  to  be  good.     6  His  good- 

1  S.  L.  5.  DCLXXXVII.  4.     Compare  DCi.xxxix.  20. 

2  In  P.  L.  1.  C  8.  cxl.  36  (quoted  in  p.  36),  Clement  appears  to  say  that 
God,  when  contemplated  as  the  Father,  is  Good  :  when  as  the  Son,  the 
Word  who  is  in  the  Father,  he  is  called  Just,  0  yap  i<rraS,  robs  pi*,  Ik 
S-^/iJv,  rob;  2s,  \\  ivavuftuv,  xa$o  fta  Tlamp  voiTrai,  ayalos  uv,  avro  [iovov  0  iffn 
xix.Xnra.1  ayai'o;-  x.a6o  Ti  vlos,  uv  0  Xoyo;  uvtov,  tv  t»  Tlarpi  itrri,  iixaio; 
Tpo/rayopiuirai,  Ik  rr,s  -xpoi  aXX»Xa  <r£i<rs<wj.      Compare  CL.   1 3. 

3  S.  L.  6.  DCCXCV.  7.  Compare  the  Eclogae  ex  Prophetarum  Scrip- 
turis,  ix. 

4  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcv.  31.  God  does  not  avenge  {oh  nftiipiTrai),  for 
vengeance  is  the  returning  of  evil  for  evil ;  or  hate.  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxiii. 
27.     Compare  P.  L.  1.  c.  8.  cxxv.  28. 

5  S.  L.  5.  dccxxxiii.  30.  The  goodness  of  God  is  said  also  to  be 
universal. 

6  S.  L.  6.  DCCXCII.  27.  **  *"*  "■"■)  yiMo/mos  sv  cihia.Xii'rroi;  tutorials,  in 
ravrorriTi  rn;  ayaiuffuir,;  aTapafiaru;  una. 
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ness  is  in  constant  activity.  '  Wore  He  to  cease  to  do  good, 
He  would  cease  to  be  God. 

As  the  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  attained  by  human 
wisdom,  2  so  neither  can  He  be  seen  by  man.  z  Some  of  the 
heretics  asserted  that  God  has  a  natural  relation  (tf>wruc^v 
axea-iv)  to  man.  This  Clement  denies  to  be  possible;  whether 
we  suppose  God  to  have  created  man  out  of  nothing  (ck  pj 
oiTwr),  or  out  of  pre-existent  matter;  since,  on  the  former 
supposition,  there  was  no  existence  at  all  to  which  he  could 
have  relation ;  on  the  latter,  4  matter  is,  in  every  respect, 
different  from  God.  Some  indeed  have  ventured  to  affirm 
that  we  are  a  part  of  God,  and  co-essential  (6/aoovo-ious)  with 
Him ;  an  assertion  which  involves  the  blasphemous  conse- 
quence, that  God  suffers  and  sins  in  us,  who  are  parts  of  Him. 

Though  human  wisdom  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  yet 5  the  heathen  possessed  some  obscure  knowledge  of 
Him.  °  For  David  says,  "  Sinners  shall  be  turned  back  into 
hell,  and  all  the  nations  which  forget  God."  They  could  not 
forget,  unless  they  had  previously  known  Him.  7  The  Greeks 
knew  God  as  Creator ;  not  in  the  character  of  Father,  as  He 
was  revealed  to  believers  by  the  Son. 

1  S.  L.  6.  dcccxiii.  2.     See  also  dccCxix.  iS.  necexxn.  20. 

S.   P.   5.   DCXLVII.   29.    2S(/.av    yip  u.%bi-iu.    Tort    'bvvairdti  "zapit.  toy  TVS  Coir,-. 

Xpiw  rot  ©soy  IretpySs  xxrotXci^'io-^eci.  Compare  L.  6.  pcccxxy.  20.  Wii 
jttsjSiv  aTiiKovio-ftoi  roZ  Smu  oliv  ri  sv  yswrtyrats  u'"j.t.  He  is  seen  only  through 
the  Son,  otoua.  %l  liptlTou  &<ou-  Ir-i,  u;  (SXs-rij  rod  Ylarpo:  rr,»  otya.i'orr,ro!. 
0  Vio;,  iiipyu  0  &io;  -arnp  xiK/.y,y.'ivo:,  h  ruv  o'/.iay  ".py^r,,  r,ri:  attixoiifrai 
fiiv  ix-  rou  Qiou  rou  tt.ofd.rov  xpmrn  xni  <??po  ra-j  aiuvan.  L.  5-  BCLXIX.  II. 
quoted  in  p.  165,  Note  4. 

*  S.  L.  2.  cccclxvii.  2>7,  quoted  in  p.  82.  See  Histoire  du  Mani- 
cheisme,  T.  i.  p.  232.  In  L.  5.  dccxxix.  15,  Clement  describes  the 
manner  in  which  all  created  things  are  to  be  referred  to  a  Sovereign 
Providence. 

4  In  S.  L.  6.  dcccxvi.  5,  Clement  mentions  some  who  applied  the 
appellation  of  Father  to  God,  as  the  creator  of  all  things;  of  Mother  to 
the  essence  or  substance,  out  of  which  we  are  made. 

5  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxii.  26.  As  Clement  supposed  a  portion  of  the  \oy»; 
to  be  imparted  to  the  heathen,  their  obscure  knowledge  of  the  Deity  was 
to  be  traced  to  this  source.  S.  L.  1.  cccxlix.  5,  28.  L.  2.  CCCCXCIH. 
I".    CCCCLXXXII.   14. 

G  Ps.  ix.  17. 

:  S.  L.  5.  dccxxxi.  13.  Compare  L.  6.  dcci.x.  i.  P.  L.  1.  c.  8.  CXL, 
36,  quoted  in  p.  36. 
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With  respect  to  the  Divine  Providence,  Clement  a  says, 
that  "he  who  asks  for  a  proof  of  its  existence  deserves 
punishment ;  and  that  it  is  impious  to  doubt  whether  pro- 
phecy and  the  dispensation  of  salvation  are  ordered  according 
to  Providence."  These  are  points  which  we  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  prove,  since  the  Divine  Providence  is  displayed  in 
the  skill  and  wisdom  discernible  in  created  things,  and  in 
the  order  in  which  they  come  into  being,  or  make  their 
appearance.  He  Who  gave  us  being  and  life,  gave  us  also 
reason,  as  He  wished  us  to  live  rationally  and  well. — 2  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  principal  things  (Ik  twv  irpomjyovfieviniv), 
as  from  the  head,  the  Divine  Providence  extends  to  all, 
"like  the  ointment  which  fell  upon  the  beard  of  Aaron, 
and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing."  3As  the  axe 
cannot  work  without  a  man  to  wield  it,  or  a  saw  without  a 
man  to  move  it — and  none  of  these  things  work  of  themselves, 
but  possess  certain  physical  qualities  which  conspire  with  the 
action  of  the  workman  to  accomplish  the  work  in  hand — so  an 
effectual  operation  is  given,  through  the  medium  of  the  things 
proximately  moved,  to  the  general  Providence  of  God, 
descending  to  each  particular  thing.  4  In  the  work  of  man's 
sanctification,  the  Providence  of  God  does  not  destroy  the 
freedom  of  the  will. 

When  we  proceed  to  examine  what  Clement  has  said 
respecting  the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  we  find 
him  referring  the  well-known  5  passage  in  the  Second  Epistle 

1  S.  L.  5.  DCXLVI.  28.  L.  6.  DCCCI.  34.  DCCCXVI.  27.  To  express 
the  administration  of  the  universe  by  the  Divine  Providence,  Clement  uses 
the  words  Sioixvin;,  $ioiz<Jv.  S.  L.  2.  DVI.  10.  L.  3.  DXIX.  19.  DXL.  4. 
L.  4.  dlxxxi.  37.  dlxxxvii.  22.  dcii.  37,  39.  In  L.  5.  DCL,  iS.  We 
find  the  strange  notion  that  the  doctrine  of  Providence  was  revealed  by 
the  angels,  who  fell  from  their  high  estate  (t»v  avu  x.\npa*)  through  the 
seductions  of  pleasure. 

-'  S.  L.  6.  DCCCXX.  1.  See  DGCCXXI.  20.  L.  7.  DCCCXL.  37,  with 
respect  to  a  particular  Providence.  In  L.  4.  dcii.  42,  we  find  the 
following  sentence,  which  refers  to  the  prince  or  "Ap%&v  of  Basilides  : 
h  vrpovotu  Ss,  u  xxi  uvro  rov  cip^ovTo;,  as  <pd.ta.i,  xniifftcu  ap%tTUit  a\?. 
lyx.u.na'Xu.en  tu.1;  obtriai;  aw  xa'i  t?j  ray  ovaiav  yivieu  vrpo;  rou  ruv  okav 
Siov. 

3  S.  L.  6.  DCCXVII.  19.  In  the  Ecloga;  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis, 
xvi.,  it  is  shown  that  God  acts  through  the  instrumentality  of  man. 

4  S,  L.  7.  DCCCLV.  22. 

cnp'i   riv    •zaiTGi*    (hueiAia    wcivru    iffny,    xctxuvov   atxtv   to.    tolvtu,   nenctiPt 
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of  Plato  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  distinguishes  them  expressly 
in  a  '  passage  in  the  first  book  of  the  Paedagogue,  where  he 
says,  "The  Father  of  the  universe  is  one;  the  Word  of  the 
universe  is  one ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  and  the  same  every- 
where.-' He  2  says  that  the  Gnostic  comprehends  both  the 
first  cause,  and  the  cause  generated  by  the  first,  which  he 
calls  in  "'another  place  the  second  cause.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, doubted  whether  he  refers  to  the  Trinity,  when  he  in 
another  place  4  speaks  of  the  first,  and  second,  and  third,  as 
suspended  from  one  principle  (<xpx^),  working  according  to  its 
will.  Then,  he  adds,  "  at  the  boundary  and  extremity  of  the 
visible  world  are  placed  the  blessed  angels ;  thus  one  order  is 
ranged  below  another,  until  we  arrive  at  man.'' 

This  distinction  of  persons  was  not,  in  Clement's  opinion, 
in  the  least  at  variance  with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  for  he 
says  of 5  God,  that  He  is  one,  and  beyond  one,  and  above  the 
Monad  itself.  Wherefore  the  pronoun  Thou  is  emphatic,  and 
points  out  the  only  really  existing  God,  Who  was,  and  is,  and 
shall  be ;  for  the  participle  (6  wv)  includes  the  three  divisions 

xirnv  ccrxtToiv  xaXwv  %-uTipot  01  vipi,  rx  o-.VTipx-  xou  Tpirov  nipi,  rx  rpirx ' 
6vx  xX/.co:  'iyuyi  \\xxovoj  ■/,  rnv  xylol*  rpixo*x  /x,/,vvio,0xi'  rp'trov  fllv  yap  iivxi 
■to  xylol  vrvidftcc-  rov  u'iov  ol  oturipov,  01  ov  •ruvrx  \y'%tiro  xxrx  (ZouXtjffiv  rov 
war  pis.  S.  L.  5.  DCCX.  17.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Clement  does  not 
confine  the  word  rpik;  to  the  three  Fersons  in  the  Godhead.  See  S.  L. 
3.  DXLII.  19.  L.  4.  in. xxxviii.  9,  where  he  calls  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  the  Holy  Trinity  (ti  xyix  rpix;).  L.  7.  nccci.iv.  26.  r:/,v 
fLxxuplav  rZv  ay'ioii  rpi&o'u.  [lovuiv.  Compare  DCCCXXXIV.  6.  In  the 
Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis  lxxx.  we  find,  with  reference  to  the  rite 
of  baptism,  xxi  iix  rptuv  ivofiCC7av  fteimis  rri;  iv  <p6opx  rpixoo;  xfrxXXxyr,. 

1  c.  6.  exxiii.  9.  The  three  Persons  are  mentioned,  C.  xci.  27.  P.  L. 
3.  c.  12.  cccxi.  14.  S.  L.  4.  dcxxxv.  9.  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  dcdliv. 
42,  where  the  offices  of  the  Persons  are  marked.  See  also  the  Eclogas  ex 
Prophetarum  Scripturis.  xin.  xxix. 

-  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxix.  9.     See  L.   2.   CCCCLXIX.   30.     L.   7.   DCCCXXIX. 

36- 

3  S.  L.  7.  decexxxviii.  2,  10. 

*  S.  L.  7.  decexxxiii.  42. 

'  P.  L.  I.  C.  8.  CXL.  21.  s»  os  0  Qso;,  xa\  \7r1xntx  rou  Ivos,  xxi  ivrlp 
murk*  u-oMabx-  ho  xxi  to  ~2.ii  p,opi»v  (the  reference  is  to  John  xvii.  21),  Ss<x- 
~iky,i  ix°v  '-xtyxaiv,  tov  ovra;  ftovov  b'vrx,  0:  f,\i,  xxi  iffn,  xxi  ttrrxi,  onxvutri 
B:5v"  xxf  (vv  rpieU*  %povojv  sv  b'vo/ix  x-7-rxi,  o  uv.  See  p.  I49>  Note  6,  and 
Beausobre's  remarks  on  the  Monad,  Histoire  du  Manicheisme,  T.  ii.  p.  283. 
P.  L.  3.  c.  7.  cclxxvi.  7.     S.  L.  5.  dclxxxix.  14.     L.  6.  dcclxxxiii. 

42.      L.  7.  DCCCXCIX.   10.    DCD.  3. 
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of  time, — past,  present,  and  future.  The  title  ]  God  is  re- 
peatedly given  to  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity.  We 
-  find  also  several  passages  expressive  of  the  intimate  union 
which  subsists  between  the  Father  and  Son.  In  a3  passage 
in  the  Hortatory  Address  are  enumerated  the  titles  given  to 
the  Son  :  the  Harmony  of  the  Father — Christ — the  Word  of 
God — the  Arm  of  the  Lord — the  Power  of  the  Universe — the 
Will  of  the  Father:  and  in  4  another  passage  quoted  in  p.  17, 
is  a  description  of  His  nature  and  offices. 

1  C.  viii.  27.  txivaiffiv  Ss  iavrav  0  <j>iXaixripy.av  0io;,  with  reference  to 
Phil.  ii.  7,  LXXXIV.  2.  t£>  va6avn  xa)  -rpao-xwavy-ivy  S-u  Z^Zvn.  P.  L.  I. 
C.  5.  CXII.  25.  rav  &iov  rav  A'ayav,  rav  S/'  r,y.d;  civt'paTav  yivi/tsvav — dyvlv 
xixXyxt  rav  &-av,  rav  via*  Tad  Slav,  rav  vt,<ffiav  rav  Uacrpis.  C.  6.  CXIII.  II. 
o\XXu.  <7Tpa<ry.ahTv  pclv  uvrav  lixeg  ovh\  sv,  Biav  avra.  c.  7 •  CXXXI,  8.  a  o\ 
•/iyiripa;  ■z'uia'ayayo;,  ayio;  Bia;  Iy,<rau;,  a  vtttffn;  rti;  av^pw^arr,ra;  xalnyiyav 
Aayas'  aura;  a  <piXci.v(paTa;  @ii;  lirri  ftatb'xyay'a;.  CXXXII.  II.  'in  Vi  xa) 
uvavauaara;  r,v  a  @  =  a;  a  Kvpia;,  y.w>'nra    yiyztr,ft'-va;  avQpwVa;,  quoted    in  p.    l6j, 

Note  3.  When  the  force  of  the  word  avuvayae-m;  is  considered,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  by  Clement  (see  S.  L.  5.  DCXCV.  21.), 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  belief  in  the  essential  Divinity  of  Christ. 
C.  II.  CI. VI.  3.  art  &toi  xa)  Srifiiavpyes.  L.  2.  C.  3.  CXC.  13.  a  arvfa; 
@sa;  xa)  Kvpia;  rav  aXoiv.  C.  8.  CCXIV.  29.  01a  ravr'a  rat  it;  av  avx  \irleriva~uv 
avfyawov,  rov  $iXavQpa<7rav  0sov,  iviyvda-avrai  Kvpiav  xa)  liixaiav.  L.  3-  C.  I. 
CCLI.  33.  a  2s  (rvyxaP/,;  &ia;,  aura;  r,X<vf-pao-iv  riiv  crdpxa.  C.  "J.  CCLXXVII. 
32.  avivo-i);  yap  a  rav  vavraxparapx  Biav  A'ayav  'i^av.  Compare  a  C'/iuiavpya; 
rav  cruyvTavrav,  a  iravraxparup  xvpia;.  S.  L.  4-  DCIV.  24.  S.  L.  I. 
CCCLXXIV.    II.    rov  loirnpa,  aiyai,   0iov   ilprnr^ai  hftiv    ra    vjJv.       Compare  L.  2. 

ccccxlii.  3.  ccccliii.  11.  L.  5.  dclxix.  13.  L.  6.  DCCXCII.  20. 
dcccxii.  10.   &<o;  iv  crapx'iip.     Quis  Dives  Salvetur.   dcdxxxix.  16.   Tpaubi 

Vi  a;  9  =  o;  xa)  a.  f/AXXli  onpurr,<riff@ai  xa)  a  y'iXXli  rt;  xvrtZ  aTaxpivit-Pai. 
C.  VII.  14.  i-xityavr,  %\  'ivay%e;  a  vrpaav  ~S.arr>p'  IvMpavr)  a  iv  ra  avn  av, 
an  a  Aaya;,  a;  nv  ftpa;  rav  Biav,  AthdcrxaXa;  frtipdvy,  a  roc.  -zdvra  ^i\)fif/,iavpyr,rai. 

-  P.  L.  I.  C.  5-  Cxii.  l6.  a  rav  y.ydXav  Biav  a  rav  TiXtiav  vfaih'tau'  via; 
h  tfarp),  xa)  varnp  iv  v\Z.  See  C.  7.  CXXIX.  21.  C.  8.  CXXXV.  28.  aVSiv 
apa  yiaCirai  brta  rav  Biav,  xXX  avhi  vwa  rav  A'ayav'  'iv  yap  d\u$a,  e  Bia;. 
Clement  then  refers  to  John  i.  I,  CXLII.  8.  a;  iivai  ra~;  dXr,hiai;  xaritfatl; 
rav  rav  ffvyrdvrav  B-ov,  sva  fcavav  iivai,  ayuflov,  eixaiav,  onyiavpyav,  via*  iv 
XlarpL  S.  L.  5.  DCXLIII.  II.  In  S.  L.  7.  DCCCLXXXI.  21,  Clement 
identifies  the  Son  with  the  Father  as  to  perfection,  if  the  words  ravria-nv 
lavrav  are  not  a  gloss. 

:;  xciii.  15.     Compare  III.  17. 

4  lxxxvi.  1.  In  this  passage  the  Word  is  represented  as  the  fellow- 
combatant  of  the  creature;  but  in  LXXVII.  27,  quoted  in  p.  122,  Note  6, 
the  Word  is  made  not  a  combatant,  but  the  judge  of  the  contest,  avaiv 
crdyivai  S'  aiv  vtipiipava;  Iv  ru  rr,;  aXttQua;  crraoiv  yvr,a!a;  ayavit,ay,i0a, 
pjpafiivavra;  u\v  rav  Aayav  rav  ayiav,  uyavanfiauvra;  di  rav  o-ffTarav  rav  aXuv. 
To  the  passages  quoted  in  that  note  add  P.  L.  1.  c.  8.  CXXXVI.  15.  »s  \'n 
rr,--  rtv  Biav  QiXavQpuTr'iaf  o-vvayavurrnt  yvwtac. 
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By  the  Word  Clement  certainly  understood  J  a  person. 
Speaking  of  the  idea  of  Piato,  he  -says,  "The  idea  is  the 
thought  of  God,  which  the  barbarians  called  the  Word  of  God  " 
;■  tov  Oeov).  Then  he  proceeds,  "  The  Word  going  forth, 
the  cause  of  creation,  generates  Himself,  when  He  becomes 
flesh,  in  order  that  He  may  be  seen  by  the  eye."'  Clement  had 
before  said  that  justice,  honesty,  truth,  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  eyes,  only  with  the  understanding.  Inasmuch,  therefore, 
as  the  Word  of  God  said,  'T  am  the  truth,"  the  Word  can 
only  be  contemplated  by  the  understanding.  Speaking  of  the 
source  of  knowledge,  Clement  says,  "that  we  must  ascend 
above  all  created  things  to  arrive  at  the  teacher.  Since  there 
is  one  Unbegotten,  the  omnipotent  God  ;  and  one  First- 
Begotten,  '  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without  Him 
was  not  any  thing  made.'  For  there  is  in  truth  one  God,  Who 
made  the  beginning  of  all  things,  that  is,  the  first-begotten  Son, 
as  Peter  writes  (in  the  Prsdicatio),  who  well  understood  the 
words,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.'     He  is  called  Wisdom  by  all  the  prophets.     He  is  the 

C.   lli.    17-        V--  ',:'■■;   ~'t'~   .rr  :■■:   •  —.    zx    72:  r::  x.'.7u.z'j  rVzr.'i 

-   .'  P.   L.    I.   C.   6.  CXIII.   14..     -:■■   A;-:.   -ri'/.-.y.  ix   ri>.i,;i.  .';,72  r»«J 

.    C.  9-    CXLVIII.   j.    -  .  -     -  .       C.   LXV1I. 

41.      L.   3.  C.    5.   CCLXXIII.    26.   TZirxv;ci    : -    -  -       -         f.   c.   S. 

>'  LXXX.     7-     e«"s?Sii    xvrtui        re  - .  -  •         S.    L.    I.    CCCXXIX.    S. 

■  rata—  -._*'.  -  -  -  -•;.-.        I..     >. 

DCCVIH.   II.    DCCXII.  5. 

-  S.  L.  5.  DCLiv.  4.  quoted  in  p.  103.   r.  h  itsm  n*inp*   r-.Z  Bzmj,     -. 

-'.   tsu  &;:„  —  T;-i/-.-'-iV  .":  vpyiaz    z.r.;:,  tftwra 

*■?■•  '.*■--  --■■  f-'JL  xa]  tutii.     Clement  uses  the 

expression  •  Tof-mxi;  Ac- 5;,  t>i  signify  the  spoken  Word,  not  as  opposed 

tO  the  As- 5?    £>5;a.-'; -_■>;.       S.     L.     5-    DCXLVI.    39-    *  V*t    r3^    n^r;!.:   rut  f/.i/v 

::   ;;-'.   :    —:: $  ■:.?.   ;.    fotyia  i\  xtu                                           -  :r-<   Tli  tHao, 

-rayxeccrh;  ««/  ri  StTi  r';.'c'    •:;■.    r  7:  u.,;    IfuXty-avvn  xxx-  -   . 
fl/.r.ua    rxiTcx;zT;;ix::.        Compare    DCXLVIII.     21.     ''_='"    ";••    )  'i:    o    ] 

■Z;.     S.  L.  7.  dccclxiv.  6,  40,  where 
i  is  opposed  to  faith,  which  is  called  hliaterit  n  *•  -<-'■..   31. 

'...  6.  dcclxix.  29.  See  L.  5.  dcxcix.  20.  In  L.  7.  dcccxxix. 
34.  Clement  calls  the  Son  the  beginning  and  first-fruits  of  things  existent, 
being  without   time  and   beginning.    -  .•■..-■.   xx.   km  -  rs  xzt 

-■-•■•.  In  the  Eclogre  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.  iv. 
the  application  of  the  title  'Af-A  to  tne  $°n,  is  founded  on  Hosea  i.  7,  10. 
L.  5.  DCLXix.  12,  God  the  Saviour  is  said  to  work,  being  the 
beginning  of  all  things,  which  was  formed  an  image  from  the  invisible  God 
first  and  before  the  ages,  and  then  gave  form  to  all  things  created  after 
itself.     See  p.  151,  Note  3. 
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Teacher  of  all  created  beings,  the  Counsellor  of  God,  Who 
foreknew  all  things.  He  in  various  ways  has  instructed  man 
from  the  first  foundation  of  the  world,  and  perfects  him." 

When,  however,  we  say  that  Clement  speaks  of  the  Word  as 
a  person,  we  mean  not  to  deny  that  there  are  passages  in 
which  Aoyos  may  be  interpreted  of  an  attribute  or  an  operation. 
Thus,  x  he  speaks  of  the  Heavenly  Word,  the  all-harmonious, 
tuneful,  holy  instrument  of  God,  the  supramundane  wisdom. 
He  a  exhorts  us  to  receive  the  Word  with  open  ears,  and  to 
entertain  God  as  a  guest  in  our  purified  souls.  He  3  calls  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  the  law  of  truth.  He  4says  that  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  the  Word  without  form,  5  the  power  of  the  Word, 
the  shining  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  truth  which  descended  from 
heaven  upon  the  assembly  of  the  Church,  works  through  a 
shining  and  proximate  ministry. 

Clement  °  says  repeatedly,  that  "  the  Ao'yos  is  the  source  of 
all  the  true  knowledge  to  which  man  attains."  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  not  easy  to  distinguish  whether  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  the  word  Aoyos  the  person  who  communicates  the 
knowledge,  or  the  operation  of  the  communication  on  the 
mind  of  man.  Thus  he  7  calls  the  sound  Word  the  sun  of  the 
soul,  by  which  alone,  rising  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  under- 

1  C.  vi.  5.  Yet  there  immediately  follows  ri  V/i  ovv  to  opyavov,  a  roZ  B-oZ 
\iyo;,  a  Kveies — [lovX-raj. 

*  C.  lxx.   25.       So  IXXlll.   24.    \tayrt  rot  ayiov  vToXupifiuvsrs  toZ  BioZ   Xoyov. 

3  C.  Ixxvi.  37. 

4  S.  L.  6.  DCCLVI.  37.  Yet  compare  L.  7.  DCCCXXXVII.  34,  where  the 
appellations  law  and  eternal  Word  are  applied  to  the  Saviour.  In  L.  1. 
(i cxi. HI.  7,  Clement  plays  upon  the  twofold  meaning  of  the  word  Aoyoe — 
Reason,  and  the  Won/. 

5  In  S.  L.  6.  dcclxiv.  40,  Clement  says  that  the  Lord  is  the  power  of 
God,  with  reference  to  1  Cor.  i.  29.  Compare  Tatian,  145,  A.  In  the 
Excerpta  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.  I. m.  the  Lord  is  called  the  Word 
with  reference  to  Ps.  xix.  3.   r^'ipa  rn  kf/Apa  tpivyiTou  pr,pa. 

6  Thus  C.  Ixiv.  8,  with  respect  to  the  Gentiles,  u  yap  xui  to.  ftuXio-ra 

hcciKruccrie    rivot,  roZ    'Aoyov  roZ   faiou  /.afiovn;  'EXXjjv:;,   oXiyu.  a-rra.  TVS  u/./J-ix: 

\<pfiy%a)iro.  Here  a  xiya;  0  6%io:  seems  to  mean  a  Divine  attribute.  But  in 
i.xx.  32,  the  words  clearly  mean  a  person,  see!  alv  t7,;  ipuvr,;  iitccxovuiu.iv 
rov  hiov  Aoyov' — <pw;  ?'-,  a  X'oyo;  avQpuvrot:,  2/'  ov  xaTavyaZ,ou.<(a  rot  Siov. 
Compare  l.XXVIII.  31.  P.  L.  2.  C.  I.  CI.XII.  13.  a  tpurltuv  Xiyos.  S.  L. 
2.  CCCCLXHI.  27. 

7  C.  lix.  26. 
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standing,  the  eye  of  the  understanding  is  enlightened.  He 
1  speaks  of  the  father  in  the  fulness  of  His  love  towards  man 
showering  down  the  Word,  and  the  Word  then  becoming 
spiritual  food  to  the  prudent.  Yet  this  passage  is  immediately 
followed  by  one  already  quoted,  in  which  the  personality  of 
the  Word  is  clearly  expressed. 

We  find  the  Word  called  the  -  wisdom  of  God,  a  title 
derived  from  Prov.  viii.  22,  or  the  :;  paternal  wisdom — 4  the 
good  will  of  the  Good  Father,  the  genuine  wisdom,  the  sancti- 
fication  of  knowledge — 5  the  truth,  the  wisdom,  the  power  of 
God—6  the  first-created  wisdom,  the  '  person  or  countenance 
of  God,  by  which  He  is  brought  to  light  or  revealed,  and  made 
known — the  s  person  of  the  revealed  truth.  With  respect  to 
this  last  title,  Clement  is  speaking  of  the  proof  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  our  Saviour  ;  this,  he  says,  "  is  proved  by  the  prophecies 
which  preceded  His  appearance  :  by  the  testimonies  which 
co-existed  with  His  sensible  (cognizable  by  the  senses)  birth  or 
existence  ;  and  by  the  (miraculous)  powers  which  were 
announced  and  openly  displayed  after  His  Ascension.  That 
we  possess  the  truth  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  God 
is  Himself  our  Teacher.  For  if  in  every  inquiry  a  person  (to 
effect)  and  a  thing  (to  be  effected)  are  universally  found,  the 
truth  is  revealed  amongst  us  alone.  Since  the  person  of  the 
revealed  truth  is  the  Son  of  God  :  the  thing  is  the  power  of 
faith,  which  prevails  over  every  adversary,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  whole  world."  This  title  then  is  a  logical  rather  than  a 
theological  distinction. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  clearest  and  most  connected  view  of 
1  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  exxiii.  6.     See  p.  194,  Note  5.     S.  L.  1.  eccxxxvii.  36. 

C.  lxviii.  5-    »?   ao^'iu.,  r,  1</tiv  0  \oyo;  abrov, 

3  P.  L.  I.  c.  II.  clvi.  I.   »<ri  aotytu.  \<r<r\  trwrpixn. 

4  P.  L.  5.  c.  12.  cccix.  36. 

S.  L.    2.    CCCclvii.  8.    Sutafii;    ovv   <za.Tpixri  i'Tap-^oiy.      L.    I.  CCCCXXI.  99. 

L.  7.  dcccxxxiii.  32. 

B  S.  L.  5.  dexcix.  23.  Clement  refers  to  Wisdom  vii.  24  ;  but  see 
Prov.  viii.  22. 

'  P.  L«.  I.  C.  7-  CXXxii.  15.  Kpotjuvov  Ss  rov  Q-cZ  0  \oyo:,  £  (pari^srai  a  Gio; 
r.'n  •  ; upi^i-eci.  Compare  S.  L.  5-  DCLXV.  30.  hnvfev  TpotraiTo*  liptireu  tou 
Hutcc:  0  via;  u.]<rQr,<r\wi  crsvrao*  trapxoiQopo;  yivi/mo;  0  Aoye;,  0  tov  TUTpuov 
ftr.wrr,;  IhauaTo;.     See  also  the  passages  quoted  in  p.  166,  Note  2. 

8  L.  6.  decci.  28.    \rrii  ■zp'offwrov  u\i  -7,;  %iix\vui:y,;  aXnfoias  0  ulo;  rcZ  S-oZ. 
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Clement's  opinions  respecting  the  Second  Person  in  the 
Trinity,  may  be  found  in  a  passage  in  the  l  seventh  book  of  the 
Stromata.  We  find  him  there  saying  that  "  the  most  excellent 
thing  on  earth  is  the  most  pious  man  ;  the  most  excellent 
thing  in  heaven,  an  angel,  who  having  nearer  access  shares  in 
greater  purity  the  eternal  and  blessed  life  ;  but  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  holy,  the  most  regal,  the  most  beneficent  nature  is 
that  of  the  Son,  being  most  intimately  united  to  2  Him  Who  is 
alone  omnipotent.  His  is  the  highest  pre-eminence  ;  He 
orders  all  things  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  gives 
them  the  best  direction,  and  acts  upon  them  with  unwearied 
and  inexhaustible  power,  being  enabled  to  look  into  the  secret 
thoughts.  For  the  Son  of  God  never  quits  the  eminence  from 
which  He  looks  down  upon  the  universe  ;  He  is  neither  divided, 
nor  cut  off,  nor  transferred  from  place  to  place,  but  is  at  all 
times  in  every  place,  yet  circumscribed  by  no  place,  being  all 
intelligence,  all  the  light  of  the  Father,  8  all  eye,  seeing  all 
things,  hearing  all  things,  knowing  all  things,  by  His  power 
penetrating  all  powers.  To  Him — the  Word  of  the  Father, 
Who  received  the  holy  dispensation  through  Him  Who  put  it  in 
subjection  to  Him — is  subject  the  host  of  angels  and  4gods. 
Hence  all  men  are  His  ;  some  knowing  Him  ;  others  not  having 
yet  attained  to  the  knowledge ;  some  as  friends  ;  some  as 
faithful  servants ;  some  as  mere  servants.  He  is  the  Teacher 
"Who  disciplines  the  Gnostic  by  mysteries,  the  believer  by  good 
hopes,  the  hard  of  heart  by  the  corrective  discipline  of  a 
sensible  operation.  Thence  proceeds  a  Providence,  particular, 
public  or  national,  and  universal."     Clement  then  goes  on  to 

1  dcccxxxi.  13. 

-  y;  t»  poly  <7u.v-roy.f>a.r6fii  '?rpo<r=%nr-a,T7l.  1'elavius  objected  to  this  expres- 
sion as  savouring  of  Arianism,  because  the  nature  is  represented,  not  as 
the  same,  but  merely  as  proximate  to  that  of  the  Father.  See  Bull,  Defen. 
Fid.  Nic.  c.  6.  sect.  11.  S  6.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  pas-age  proves  that 
Clement  ascribed  all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  to  Christ ;  but  when  He 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Son,  with  reference  to  the  Father,  or  as  sent  forth  by 
the  Father  to  conduct  the  economy,  the  relation  itself  implies  a  certain 
subordination  or  inferiority. 

:;  We  may  observe  that  Clement  here  applies  to  the  Son  terms  which  in 
i"  'i  Lin.  10  he  applies  to  God  generally. 

4  So  S.  L.  2.  CCCclv.  29.  tov  uTipdvai  <r<wv  S'.uv.  L.  4.  DCIV.  22.  ov  yap 
0.1  <ron  0  Vlis  -tu  ■raTp}  %iatpi).wux.oir,,  ««<  Taura  lv  Stoig.  L.  6.  1  ><'C\< '  VI II. 
II.  Kara,  rhv  tfvyx.~>.r,pn'/oy.'iu.i  tbv  xupiwv  xai  S-uv.  Compare  DCCCXVI.  5- 
L.  7.    DCCCLXV.   17. 
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state  that  the  Divine  prophecies  plainly  declare  that  there  is  a 
Son  of  God,  and  that  He  is  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  Whom  we 
speak.  "  He  draws  to  Him  by  persuasion  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  barbarians  who  are  willing  to  obey  Him.  He  it  was  Who 
gave  philosophy  to  the  Greeks.  1  His  providential  care  extends 
to  all.  Since,  if  it  does  not,  we  must  conclude  either  that  He 
wants  the  power,  which  would  bespeak  weakness  ;  or  that, 
possessing  the  power,  He  wants  the  will,  which  would  bespeak 
a  deficiency  in  goodness  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  He  Who 
took  upon  Him  suffering  flesh  on  our  account,  indulges  in 
luxurious  indolence  (like  the  gods  of  Epicurus).  As,  there- 
fore, it  befits  Him  Who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  He  takes  care  of  all ; 
for  He  is  the  Saviour  of  all.  He  allots  His  benefits  to  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  to  receive 
them — that  is,  to  those  of  them  who  are  predestined  and  called 
at  their  proper  season,  faithful  and  elect.  He,  therefore,  Who 
has  called  all  equally,  but  has  given  more  eminent  honour  to 
the  more  eminent  believer,  will  not  through  envy  withhold  His 
benefits  from  any  ;  nor  will  He,  Who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  and 
especially  when  He  -  ministers  to  the  will  of  the  good  and 
omnipotent  Father,  be  prevented  by  another  from  conferring 
them.  Nor  can  envy  be  incident  to  the  Lord  Who,  as  He  is 
without  beginning  (dvap^oj?)  3  is  also  without  passion  ;  nor  can 
anything  which  man  possesses  be  an  occasion  of  envy  to  the 
Lord  ;  widely  different  is  he  to  whom  the  passion  of  envy  is 
incident.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  Lord  was  unwilling  to  save 
mankind  through  ignorance — because  He  knew  not  how  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  each  individual.  Ignorance  is  not 
incident  to  God  ;  to  Him  Who  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  was  the  counsellor  of  the  Father.  For  this  was  '  the 
wisdom  in  which  the  omnipotent  God  rejoiced.'  The  Son  is 
1  Compare  decexxxi.  21. 

Fetavius  objected  also  to  this  expression.     See  p.  200,  Note  2. 

■;  We  have  seen  that  exemption  from  passion  is  regarded  by  Clement  as 
an  attribute  of  the  Godhead  ;  he  must  therefore  have  considered  Christ, 
Whom  he  states  to  be  without  b-ginning  as  well  as  without  passion,  to  be 
Cod.  Compare  S.  L.  4.  DCXXXII.  40.  9<«?  Ss  i**tks,  aiuftii  -1,  xm 
dn*i6v[ji.r,ro:,  with  L.  7.  DCCCLXXV.  16.  us  p&»  <uv  fiovo;  0  etyttritu/twros  Uj 
0  Kilfu:  0  (piX&yfpwros,  o  x.a)  ?j'  r,u.a;  u.->(pw7r/>;.  There  is  no  contra- 
diction between  the  «cr«<%  d»dp%6is  yai/aves  and  the  \\  fyx*is  dviTi^outiro;  ; 
the  former  relating  to  the  essential  existence  of  Christ,  the  latter  to  His 
assumption  of  human  nature. 
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the  power  of  God  ;  inasmuch  as  existing  before  all  created 
things  He  is  the  Word,  in  Whom  is  contained  the  principle  of 
all  things  l  (apxiKwrai-os  Aoyos),  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Father  ; 
and  He  may  peculiarly  be  called  the  Teacher  of  the  beings 
created  by  Him.  Nor  can  He,  Who,  having  taken  upon  Him 
flesh,  which  is  naturally  subject  to  passion,  disciplined  it  into  a 
habit  of  impassibility,  be  suspected  of  abandoning  His  care  of 
man  through  the  seductions  of  pleasure."  Clement  afterwards 
says  that  "  every  operation  of  the  Lord  has  reference  to  the 
Almighty,  and  the  Son  is,  so  to  speak,  an  energy  or  operation 
of  the  Father — that  the  Son  is  constituted  the  causer  of  all 
good  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty  Father,  the  first  causer  of 
motion,  a  power  incomprehensible  by  sense  ;  for  what  He  was 
man  saw  not  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.  Wherefore 
taking  upon  Him  flesh,  which  is  cognizable  by  sense,  He  came 
to  show  to  men  what  is  possible  with  reference  to  obedience  to 
the  commandments." 

To  the  proofs  of  Clement's  belief  in  the  essential  divinity  of 
Christ,  contained  in  the  foregoing  passage,  we  may  add  several 
passages  in  which  His  pre -existence  is  expressly  declared. 
Thus  2  the  Lord  Christ  is  called  the  sun  of  the  resurrection, 
begotten  before  the  morning  star,  and  gratuitously  imparting 
life  by  His  own  rays.  The  precepts  inculcating  a  righteous 
course  of  life  are  3said  to  have  been  announced  before  the 
law  by  the  Word.  It  4  is  said  of  Abraham  that,  looking  up  to 
heaven,  he  saw  either  the  Son  in  the  Spirit,  or  as  some  inter- 
pret the  passage,  a  glorious  angel.     In  "'  another  place  Clement, 

1  We  find  in  ncccxxi.  3.  re*  «££"">"  ^'Vi  which  Lowth  understood  of 
the  y.'oyo;,  but  as  it  appears  to  me  erroneously;  in  S.  L.  1.  CCCXXXIV.  4. 
It)  TY,t  upfctKoirar'/iv  ffotpiicv. 

-  C.  i.xx.  9,  with  reference  to  Ps.  cix.  4.     See  v.  24.   VII.  14. 

3  S.  L.  3.  dxxxii.  21.  In  P.  L.  I.  c.  7.  cxxxi.  24,  it  is  said  that  the 
Pedagogue  (Christ)  appeared  to  Abraham,  Jacob,  etc. 

4  S.  L.  5.  dcxlviii.  14,  with  reference  to  Gen.  xvii.  1. 

5  P.  L.  1.  c.  7.  CXXXII.  27.  CXXXIII.  17.  Compare  S.  L.  7.  ncccxxiv. 
30.  and  L.  5.  DCXC.  28.  *«<  B/  ocyyi'Aou  rtfoaixfis  (f«  •^fo"'-X,"~Ji  as  L.  7- 
DCCCXXXV.  l8.  S/a  ti  ruv  ■rpotri^av  ayyiXuv)  pLurrccycoyiiTUi,  where  the 
reference  is  to  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Abraham.  In  the  Adumbra- 
tions on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  ii.  i,  we  find  Sed  Moysi  quidem 
propinquus  ac  vicinus  Angelas  apparuit.  MIX.  28.  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic. 
c.  1.  sect.  1.  §  11.  Clement  says  that  Moses  appears  to  have  applied  the 
appellation  covenant  to  the  Lord  in  Gen.  xvii.  4.     S.  L.  I.  CCCCXXVII.  21. 
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comparing  the  old  with  the  new  covenant,  says,  "  formerly  the 
elder  people  had  the  elder  covenant,  and  the  law  disciplined 
the  people  with  fear,  and  the  Word  wras  an  angel  ;  but  to  the 
new  people  was  given  a  new  covenant,  and  the  "Word  was 
made  (ytyeVr/rcu)  and  fear  was  changed  into  love,  and  the 
mystical  angel  Jesus  is  born." 

There  is  a  passage  in  '  the  fourth  book  of  the  Stromata 
which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  at  variance  with  one  which 
has  been  quoted  from  the  first  book  of  the  Pedagogue,  as 
declaratory  of  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead.  "  God,"  he  says,  "  not  being  demonstrable,  is  not 
an  object  of  knowledge;  but  the  Son  is  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge, and  truth,  and  whatever  is  akin  to  them  ;  demonstration, 
therefore,  and  description  (SUioSov)  apply  to  Him ;  all  the 
powers  of  the  Spirit,  being  collectively  one  thing,  conspire  tu 
the  same  point,  the  Son,  "Who  is  infinite  with  reference  to  the 
notion  (cwoias)  of  each  of  His  powers.  The  Son  is  neither 
absolutely  one,  as  one  ;  nor  yet  many,  as  parts,  but  one,  as  all 
things ;  for  from  Him  are  all  things  ;  and  He  is  the  circle  of 
all  powers  collected  and  united  into  one.  On  this  account  the 
Word  is  called  Alpha  and  Omega.  In  Him  alone  the  end  is 
the  beginning,  and  He  ends  in  the  beginning,  not  admitting 
any  interval  or  distance."  It  is  not  easy  to  attach  a  precise 
meaning  to  many  of  the  expressions  in  this  passage  ;  yet  it 
seems  only  to  mean,  -as  Bull  has  interpreted  it,  that  God  can- 
not be  known  directly,  and  is  known  only  mediately  through 
the  Son.  In  other  respects  it  makes  the  Son  co-existent  with 
the  Father. 

That  Christ  was  at  once  God  and  man  is  :;  repeatedly 
affirmed.  In  commenting  on  the  injunction  given  by  Christ 
to  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood  (John  vi.  53,  54),  Clement 

1  dexxxv.  9. 

-  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  2.  c.  6.  §  7. 

0  Thus  C.  vil.  2.  tvv  Iyi  STiQu.f/1  av^uivoi;  rj.lr'j:  ouTos  o  \oyo;,  o  y.o\n>;  uutyoi, 
&i>>;  -i  xai  a>t?fw7To;,  «<r«v-&iv  bu.7v  ai'rio;  uyuduv.       See  I. XXXIV.    I.       P.   L.    I. 

c.  9.  cxlviii.  $5.  L.  3.  c.  1.  ccli.  22.  S.  L.  7.  dcccxxxii.  17,  43. 
DCCi  xxxiii.  10.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Stromata,  CCCCLXXIX.  30. 
mention  is  made  of  the  fourth  Hypostasis  of  the  Lord,  which  Potter 
supposes  to  mean  Christ's  human  nature,  which  together  with  the  Three 
Persons  in  the  Trinity  makes  the  rtrpis. 
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1  says  "  that  the  Spirit  signifies  allegorically  the  body  or  flesh, 
the  Word  the  blood  ;  the  mixture  of  the  two  is  the  Lord,  the 
food  of  infants ;  for  the  Lord  is  Spirit  and  Word  ;  the  food, 
that  is  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Word  of  God,  is  incarnate  spirit ; 
sanctified  heavenly  flesh."  2  He  was  net,  however,  a  common 
man.  3  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  body  of 
the  Saviour,  as  a  body,  required  necessary  sustenance  for  its 
preservation ;  He  ate,  but  not  for  the  body,  which  was  held 
together  by  a  holy  power ;  but  lest  His  companions  should  be 
induced  to  think  *  otherwise  of  Him  (than  as  a  man),  as  after- 
wards some  supposed  that  He  was  only  a  man  in  appearance. 
He  was  altogether  exempt  from  passion,  subject  to  no  impulse 
of  passion  ;  neither  of  pleasure  nor  pain.  In  7}  the  Eclogas 
ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis,  we  find  it  affirmed  that  "as  the 
Saviour,  while  in  the  body,  spake  and  performed  cures,  He 
did  the  same  before  through  the  prophets ;  and  does  it  now 
through  the  Apostles  and  teachers.  For  the  Church  ministers 
to  the  operation  of  the  Father.  On  that  account  He  then  took 
upon  Him  man,  that  He  might  in  the  human  form  minister  to 
the  will  of  the  Father:  and  on  all  occasions  God  Who  ''loves 
man  puts  on  man  for  the  salvation  of  man ;  formerly  He  put 
on  the  prophets ;  He  now  puts  on  the  Church  (a  collection  of 
faithful  men),  for  it  was  suitable  that  like  should  minister  to 
like  for  a  like  salvation." 

1  P.  L.  i.  c.  6.  cxxni.  35. 

'-'  S.  L.  3.  dxxxiii.  31.   esreira  0;.  avSi  afvtyasra;  ■/;■■  xoiros. 

3  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxv.  28. 

4  In  S.  L.  6.  decciv.  10,  Clement  says  that  the  Son  of  God  took  upon 
Him  flesh,  which  was  an  object  of  sense.  Le  Nourry  thinks  that  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  His  explanation  is,  Quaternio 
virtutum  Deo  consecratur  ;  tertia  sola,  nimirum  justitia,  hominem  quarta; 
Domini  vvtaaraeu,  hoc  est,  firmo  nee  mutationi  amplius  obnoxio  Domini 
statui  conjungenle,  p.  901.  Still  we  are  not  told  why  this  unchangeable 
slate  of  the  Lord  is  called  the  fourth  Hypostasis. 

5  xxiii.  In  S.  L.  7.  DCCCLXVIII.  9,  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  assumed 
flesh,  in  order  that  He  might  instruct  through  the  mouth  of  man.  In  the 
Eclogse  ex  Prop'netarum  Scripturis,  I. III.  it  is  said  that  the  Devil  was 
aware  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  but  did  not  know  that  Jesus  (Sth  is 
improperly  inserted)  was  He  ;  and  therefore  tempted  Him  to  ascertain  His 
power  ;  then  left  Him  for  a  season,  waiting  for  His  resurrection  ;  for  the 
Devil  knew  that  the  Lord  was  to  rise.  The  demons  supposed  that 
Solomon  was  the  Lord,  till  he  sinned  ;  they  knew  that  Christ  was  the 
Lord  after  His  resurrection. 

,!  0  <pi\d.v$pt»?ros  Siis.    We  find  the  \oyo;  so  styled  in  P.  L.  1.  C,  7.  CXXXI.  10. 
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In  the  1  second  book  of  the  Pedagogue,  Clement  says 
"that  the  Word  of  God  in  Scripture  is  called  a  pearl,  being 
the  pellucid  and  pure  Jesus,  the  superintending  or  inspecting 
eye  in  the  flesh,  the  transparent  Word;  through  Whom  the 
flesh,  regenerated  in  the  water,  becomes  precious." 

According  to  Clement,  our  Lord  was  born  in  the  -  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  census  was  first 
ordered  to  be  made.  Like  several  of  the  Fathers,  he  3  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Isa.  lxi.  i,  "  To  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,"  that  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted  only  a  single 
year.  We  learn  also  that  even  in  his  time  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  existed  respecting  the  days  on  which  our 
Lord  was  born  and  suffered.  He  4  says  that  "  Love  was  the 
motive  which  impelled  the  Son  of  God  to  suffer  for  us."  He 
speaks  of  Christ  as  5  sacrificed  for  us ;  and  with  reference  to 
1  Cor.  v.  7,  "  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us,"  he 
Gsays,  "Truly  an  astonishing  sacrifice,  the  Son  of  God  sancti- 
fied for  us."  We  have  ~  seen  that  Clement  calls  upon  us  to  be 
believers  in  the  suffering  and  adored  living  God.  He  did  not, 
however,  suppose  that  the  Godhead  suffered.  On  the  con- 
trary, speaking  of  the  offering  of  Isaac,  he  ssays,  "that  the 
fact — that  Isaac  was  not  sacrificed — has  reference  to  the 
divinity  of  the  Lord  ;  for  Jesus  arose  after  His  interment,  not 
having  suffered  (in  His  Divine  nature),  as  Isaac  was  preserved 
from  the  sacrifice."    In  another  9 place  Clement,  having  referred 

1  c.  12.  ccxli.  31.  Compare  a  fragment  found  in  the  Catena  of  Nicetas 
on  Matt.  xii.  46,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  pearl  is  the  pellucid  and  most 
pure  Jesus,  Whom  the  Virgin  conceived  from  the  Divine  lightning  (If  utTrpocvf,; 
<r*s  6ua.;).  For  as  the  pearl,  being  in  flesh,  and  in  a  shell,  and  in  liquid, 
appears  to  be  a  liquid  and  transparent  body  full  of  light  and  spirit,  so  the 
incarnate  Divine  Word  (hies,  not  his  Ahyo;)  is  intelligent  light,  shining 
through  light  and  a  liquid  body.   MXIV.  15. 

2  S.  L.  1.  ccccvi.  31.  The  twenty-eighth  year  must  be  reckoned  from 
the  victory  at  Actium. 

3  S.  L.  1.  ccccvii.  8.  Compare  L.  5.  dclxviii.  22.  See  the  two  frag- 
ments supposed  to  be  taken  from  Clement's  Work  de  Paschate.   mxvii.  15. 

4  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxv.  15.  5  S.  L.  7.  decexxxvi.  27. 

''  S.  L.  5-  dclxxxvi.  8.  affopo-i  a;  a.\r,(u>;  QvfjLa,  ylis  ©saw  i-rlp  rtuuv 
ayiuZfipvio:.  But  it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  that  for  xyia^ifavo; 
we  should  read  ff<pa,yiaZ,opivo;.     See  dclxxxviii.  20. 

'  C.  lxxxiv.  2.  ffitrnuirov,  av6pco7ri,  ™  •xa./fovrt  xxl  rrpotrxwov/iitui  Giu 
Z>uY<ri,  quoted  in  p.  195,  Note  3. 

8  P.  L.  1.  c.  5.   cxii.  3.  9  C.  xxiii.  7. 
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to  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  xi.  4,  5,  where  it 
is  said  that  "God  caused  us,  who  were  dead  in  sins,  to  live 
together  with  Christ,"  adds,  "  For  the  Word,  living  and  buried 
with  Christ,  is  raised  on  *  high  together  with  God ; "  that  is,  as 
I  understand  Clement,  the  Word  did  not  suffer  at  the  cruci- 
fixion, but  was  present  with  Christ's  human  nature  in  the 
tomb,  and  preserved  it  from  corruption  to  elevate  it  in  the 
resurrection. 

Clement  -  says  expressly  that  the  Word  alone  was  with- 
out sin. 

He  3  appears  to  have  entertained,  in  common  with  man)-  of 
the  early  fathers,  the  opinion,  founded  on  a  misinterpretation 
of  Isa.  liii.  2,  3,  that  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  was 
mean.     In  common,  too,  with  many  of  the  early  fathers,  he 

4  plays  upon  the  words  Xpio-7-os  and  X/n/oros.  He  finds  also 
various  mysteries  in  the  letters  of  the  name  'L/o-ovs.     Thus 

5  the  rectitude  or  straightness  (17  cvOeia)  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  is  denoted  by  the  letter  I.  °  In  the  number  of  Abra- 
ham's servants  (318,  rirf)  with  whom  he  rescued  Lot,  Clement 
finds  I  H,  the  initials  of  T/70-or?,  the  saving  name.  The 
7  number  of  the  commandments  has  also  reference  to  the 
first    letter  of  that   name.      The    s  instrument  of  ten  strings 

J  Or  perhaps  is  elevated  together  i  with  Christ)  to  God.  See  Potter's 
Note  on  the  passage. 

-    P.   L.  3.    C.   12.    CCCVII.    17.    fifos  ycip  uvu.u.dp-r,-o;  ai^ro;  o  As-  o;. 

3  P.  L.  3.  C.  I.  CCLII.  7.  -rov  Vi  Kupiov  aurov  -«>  o^n  a.}<r%pov  yiyotVi'J-i  oix 
'H.7cciou  to  UviZua  pupTvpu.  Compare  S.  L.  2.  CCCCXL.  24.  L.  3.  DL1X. 
26.  L.  6.  DCCCXVin.  3S.  We  rind,  indeed,  in  S.  L.  2.  CCCCXXXIX.  16, 
the  following  statement  with  reference  to  the  Saviour,  *«/.«;  ph,  a; 
dywratr^eti  y.wo:  trpos  iaw,  to  y.ot'/.ov  to  dXrJivov  l-TiTodoCvTaiv'  sjv  yap  -to  <pw; 
to  v.'/.-^it'oi.  But  Clement  always  describes  the  beauty  of  the  soul  as  the 
only  true  beauty. 

4  C.  LXXII.  IO.  XCV.  5.  S.  L.  2.  CCCCXXXVIII.  10.  CCCCLXVI.  23. 
L.  5-    DCLXXXV.  41. 

•'  P.  L.  1.  c.  9.  cxlviii.  40. 

6  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxii.  4.  Clement  borrowed  this  from  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  c.  9. 

7  S.  L.  6.  decexv.  35.  P.  L.  3.  c.  12.  CCCV.  3.  Clement  frequently 
calls  ten  the  perfect  number.  See  S.  L.  2.  CCCCLV.  2S.  L.  6.  DCCLXXXII. 
11.   DCCCVII.  25.  and  the  whole  of  chapter  16. 

8  P.  L.  2.  C.  4.  CXCIV.  22.  xai  pYiTt  to  lixdxop^ov  ^«Xr«f/s>,  tov  Aoyov  tov 
ly.covv  fitivviif  tui  6~Toi%i'tt->  TY,i  osxeido:  tpavipovpLivov, 
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mentioned  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  has  a  similar  reference.  In 
the  l  sixth  book  of  the  Stromata  there  is  a  strange  appli- 
cation of  the  word  'E-i'o-?7//.os,  expressing  the  number  six, 
to  our  Lord's  incarnation  and  transfiguration.  We  find,  too, 
fanciful  references  to  the  -form  and  to  the  material  of  the 
cross. 

With  respect  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  it  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Clement  in  the  :;  sixth  book  of  the 
Stromata,  "Wherefore  the  Lord  preached  the  Gospel  also  to 
them  in  Hades.  The  Scripture  says,  '  Hades  says  to  destruc- 
tion, we  have  not  seen  His  form,  but  we  have  heard  His  voice.' 
It  was  not  the  place  which  then  found  a  voice  and  uttered 
the  foregoing  words  ;  but  they  who  were  consigned  to  Hades, 
and  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  destruction,  like  men 
who  voluntarily  cast  themselves  out  of  a  ship  into  the  sea. 
These,  therefore,  are  they  who  hear  the  Divine  power  and 
voice.  For  who  in  his  senses  would  suppose  that  the  souls  of 
the  righteous  and  of  sinners  are  in  one  condemnation,  thus 
imputing  injustice  to  Providence?  Do  not  the  Scriptures 
4  show  that  the  Lord  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  who  were 
destroyed  in  the  deluge  ;  or  rather,  to  them  who  were  bound 
and  are  now  detained  in  prison  and  custody?  We  have 
shown  in  the  5  second  book  that  the  Apostles  also,  imitating 
the  Lord,  preached  the  Gospel  lo  them  in  Hades.  For  it  was 
fitting,  I  think,  that  the  chief  of  the  disciples  should  be 
imitators  of  their  Master,  there  as  well  as  here ;  so  that  He 
might  lead  the  Hebrews,  they  the  Gentiles  to  conversion  ; 
that  is,  6  those  who  had  lived  in  the  righteousness,  which  is 
according  to  the  law  and  to  philosophy,  and  had  walked,  not 

deccxii.  8.    0  i\  010c  yivifiw;,  h'  lor,/.a<riv   r,    i£<e$   '■•Xigymo:,  ly^oa;   i-Tccp^co*, 
tyitvn  8=o.-  1»  <ra.pr.iM. 

-  S.  L.  1.  ccccxix.  11.  L.  5.  dclxvi.  23.  dexc.  5.  As  the  numerical 
power  of  the  letter  I  referred  to  the  Saviour,  so  the  letter  T  referred  in 
form  and  numerical  power  to  the  cross.  L.  6.  DCCLXXXII.  3.  DCCLXXXIII. 
36.  C.  xci.  26.  fi'i%pi  -ou  G-Au.uov,  until  His  passion.  Quis  Dives  Salvetur. 
DCDXXXIX.  46.      S.   L.   7.    DCCCLXXX.   16. 

3  dcclxii.  36.  The  passage  of  Scripture  referred  to  seems  to  be  Job 
xxviii.  22. 

4  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20. 

5  cccclii.,  where  Clement  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Shepherd  of 
1  Iennas. 

6  This  is  more  fully  explained  in  DCCLXIV.   DCCLXV. 
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indeed  perfectly,  but  in  sin  and  error ;  for  it  befitted  the 
Divine  dispensation,  that  they,  who  had  made  the  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  righteousness,  and  had  in  their  lives  made  it  their 
principal  object  (■rrporjyovfj.ivws),  and  had  repented  of  their 
transgressions,  in  whatever  place  they  might  be,  since  they 
confessedly  were  of  the  number  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
Almighty  God,  should  be  saved,  each  according  to  his  own 
knowledge."  According  to  Clement,  therefore,  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  went  down  to  Hades  to  preach  the  Gospel  there  to 
those  who  had  died  before  His  appearance  on  earth,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  This  l  was  necessary  to  clear  the  Divine 
economy  from  the  imputation  of  injustice.  We  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  observing  that  Clement  2  maintained  the 
perpetual  virginity  of  Mary. 

With  respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  have  already  quoted 
passages  in  which  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  is 
clearly  expressed.  To  those  may  be  added  the  3  following. 
"  He  Who  sprang  from  David,  yet  was  before  David,  the  Word 
of  God,  overlooking  the  lyre  and  harp,  inanimate  instruments, 
but  attuning  this  world,  and  the  little  world  man,  his  soul  and 
body,  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  plays  to  God  on  the  many-voiced 
instrument,  and  sings  to  that  instrument,  man/'  Again,  com- 
paring man's  passage  through  life  to  the  voyage  of  Ulysses, 
Clement  *  exhorts  us  to  avoid  the  seductions  of  pleasure,  as 
Ulysses  closed  his  ears  against  the  song  of  the  Sirens  ;  and 
adds,  "that  the  Word  of  God  will  steer  us,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  moor  us  in  the  harbour  of  heaven.''  Clement 5 
speaks  of  the  Paraclete  as  sent  by  the  Lord ;  °  of  the  new 
man,  transformed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  T  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  breathed  upon  the  believer.  Speaking  of  the  first  or 
eighth  day,  he  ssays,  "  From  that  day  wisdom  and  knowledge 
first  shone  upon  us  ;  for  the  light  of  truth,  the  true  light,  with- 
out shadow,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 9  divided  without  division 

1  dcclxv.  13.     See  the  Valentinian  notion  in  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti 
Scriptis.   xviii. 
-  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxxix.  35.  3  C.  v.  24,  quoted  in  p.  7. 

4  C.  xci.  25.  5  C.  lxxi.  7.  G  C.  lxxxvii.  12. 

7  S.  L.  5.  dcxcviii.  36.  B  S.  I..  6.  dcccx.  13. 

9  UfAipu;  filpiX,oftllo*  srrtvfcte  TUvft'tov  il;  rau;  oix  tflarius  tpyiewftlttus.  See 
L.  6.  DCCC.  24.  In  S.  L.  5.  DCXCIX.  2,  Clement  says  that  the  Spirit  is 
not  in  each  of  us  as  a  part  of  God  ;  and  promises  to  show  how  the  divi- 
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to  those  who  are  sanctified  through  faith,  is  like  a  luminary  to 
guide  to  the  knowledge  of  things  as  they  really  exist."  In 
enumerating  the  ten  parts  which  are  combined  in  man,  Clement 
1  says  that  the  eighth  is  the  spiritual  part  breathed  into  him 
at  his  creation  (t)  ttvo?)  £00775),  the  tenth  is  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  added  through  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  Clement 
says,  -  "  Sometimes  that  God,  sometimes  that  the  Lord,  some- 
times that  the  Word,  sometimes  that  3  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoke 
through  them.  Whatever  they  uttered,  while  thus  inspired, 
was  l  true." 

On  the  subject  of  idolatrous  worship,  we  find  5  in  Clement 
the  notion,  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Deut.  iv.  19, 
that  God  had  given  the  sun  and  moon  as  objects  of  worship 
to  the  Gentiles,  in  order  that  they  might  not  sink  into  absolute 
atheism.  Yet  in  the  °  Hortatory  Address  we  find  him  saying, 
that  he  knew  not  how  men  were  induced  to  worship  the  work- 

sion  takes  place,  and  what  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  in  His  works  on  prophecy 
and  on  the  soul.     In  L.  7.  DCCCX.    22,  he  says  that  our  participation  in 
that  wisdom,  which  teaches  us  to  know  by  comprehension  (xce-ce/.r,-riK'Z; 
things  divine  and  human,  is  in  power,  not  in  essence  or  substance. 

1  L.  vi.  deccviii.  8.     See  L.  2.  CCCCLV.  19. 

-  C.  lxxv.  20.  0  &ie;  c.d  'Hiratov  ,.a/.av.  P.  L.  3.  C  II.  CCXCV.  30. 
S.  L.  I.  CCCC.  23.  oid  rovro  rail  \iyii  Kupio;  S/a  'Hirntou.  P.  L.  2.  C.  IO. 
CCXXIV.  27.  o~id  yiueiu;  0  \'oyo;  -rapriyyuXii.  CCXXXVI.  27.  lid.  ±a£lo~.  L.  2. 
c.  12.  CCXLVI.  36.  •  Aoyoslid  rtu *fa^nrau.  (Hosea. »  L.  3.  C.  II.  CCXCIII. 
12.  oj:  did  "ZaXaUMVTos  Xiyll  0  dyio;  Aoyo;. 

0  C.  lxvi.  28.  'lipipeioc;  Vi  0  "Tfotprirr,:,  0  VclvffoQo:,  pedXXoi  o\  iv  '1-p-p.iK  ro  Syiov 

n-.iZu.ce.     So  P.  L.  2.  c.  12.  ccxxiii.  7.      P.  L.  i.  c.  5.  cvn.  6.  txSvyvi 

ydprv:   lid    'HoseUv    to    UiiZy.cc.       So    L.   2.    C.    I.    CI. XVIII.    II.       L.     I.    C   J. 

(xxxi.  11.  oid  -rr,;  uln;  with  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii.  10.  c.  9.  exux.  3S. 
0  Aa/5iS,  rovr'i.171  to  nv.Zie.0L  to  h'  ccvtoZ.  So  L.  2.  C  IO.  CCXXXVIII.  l6.  C  2. 
CI. XXXV.  15.  Old.  roZ  'Audi;,  c.  12.  CCXLVI.  22.  aid  roZ  Sefaviau.  In  P.  L. 
i.  c.  5.  CIV.  32,  we  find  re  irpapwriKn  ■mZuce.  In  C.  i.xvin.  39,  Clement 
calls  the  Holy  Spirit  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  with  reference  to  Isa.  i.  20. 
In  S.  L.  7.  DCCCXCIH.  18,  Clement  identifies  the  Divine  commandments 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.    rce7;  htoui  hroXoti;.  rsirifn  tZ  dyiui  Xly-vy-oiri. 

*  S.  L.  2.  CCCCXXxii.  14.  oh  ydp  xifcliXov;  01  svitvoi  ix  Qiou  Xoyou; 
rrpif-fovrit. 

~°  S.  L.  6.  decxev.  26,  quoted  in  p.  116.  In  S.  L.  5.  DCLXII.  16, 
Clement  speaks  of  persons  who  worshipped  an  imitation  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  heavens,  embracing  the  stars. 

,;  liv.  22,  quoted  in  p.  10. 
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manship  of  God  instead  of  God,  the  sun  and  moon  and  starry 
choir ;  absurdly  taking  for  God  things  which  are  the  instruments 
of  (whereby  to  measure)  time.  In  x  another  place  he  enumerates 
seven  sources  of  idolatry.  Some,  beholding  the  -  heavens  and 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  moved  with  admiration, 
deified  and  worshipped  them.  Some  deified  3  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  by  which  the  life  of  man  is  sustained.  Others  the  visita- 
tions and  calamities  inflicted  in  punishment  of  crime ;  hence 
the  furies  and  avenging  deities  of  the  tragic  poets.  Some,  and 
among  them  certain  philosophers,  deified  human  passions ; 
fear,  love,  joy,  hope.  Some  deified  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  gave  4  bodily  forms  to  justice  and  to  fate.  Many 
deities  were  the  offspring  of  poetic  fiction ;  and  lastly,  men 
through  gratitude  deified  3  those  who  had  conferred  any  signal 
benefit  on  them.  These  seven  sources  are  not  very  accurately 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Clement  notices  the  silence  of 
the  Heathen  oracles,  C.  x.  12. 

Clement  °  speaks  of  the  angelic  nature  as  the  most  excellent 
(created)  nature  in  heaven,  nearest  in  place  and  purity  to  the 
Divine,  and  partaking  of  an  eternal  and  happy  existence. 
7  The  angels  were  infinite  in  number,  and  there  were  among 
them  different  orders  or  ranks.  s  Seven  of  them,  being  the 
first-born,  possessed  the  greatest  power,  and  were  the  leaders 
of  the  angelic  host.     °  Each  nation  and  city  was  assigned  to 

1  xxii.  5,  quoted  in  p.  9. 

-  &it>b;  Ix  rou  ^iiv  ovofia<rt&VTi$  revs  atrnpu,;,  y.a.)  stptrtKOttitrttf  nXtot,  u:  lvon'i' 
y.ai  <TiXriir,v,  u;  ipuyt;.    o. 

"  \r,a,  rot  eirot,  uii  A0nvx7ei'  no.)  AiiwfWf  rr,i  auviXov,  01:  Sr.liaTci,  <rpwtc 
yipsurav.    II. 

4   vr/>X/.u;  t»«  oaijJb'oiooi  itMoweufot  f&optyds.      C.  LXXIX.   1 5. 

3  The  Barbarians  gave  the  appellation  of  gods  to  their  lawgivers.  S.  L. 
1.  ccci.v.  17.  cccxcix.  29.  Clement  alludes  to  the  deification  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  C.  i.xxvii.  36.  In  P.  L.  2.  c.  9.  ccxiii.  20,  he  mentions 
the  practice  of  crowning  idols  with  garlands.  Following  Plutarch,  he  says 
that  Numa  prohibited  the  erection  of  any  figure  of  God,  either  in  the  likeness 
of  a  man  or  of  any  other  animal.     S.  L.  1.  CCCLIX.  1. 

6  S.  L.  7.  decexxxi.  14. 

1  S.  L.  ~.  dccclxix.  S.  xirtipovs  3'  otou;  r,ft7v  apiSfiot  XayiX'iU-i'ii; 
u.yy-'/.'j'j:. 

8  S.  L.  6.  deccxiii.  21.  decexxii.  16. 

;l    S.     L.    7.  dcCCXXxii.     IO.    siV!   yap   (Wv^iuiivlftr.f/Avoi    vrpofT'l'^u    Sua    r<    y.a.) 

afxtti*  uyyo.01  Ka.ru.  ih%  Compare  L.  6.  DCCCXXII.  10.  This  notion 
was  founded  on  the  reading  of  Deut.  xxxii.  8  in  the  Septuagint. 
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the  care  of  a  particular  angel.  Some  also  presided  over  the 
1  planets,  and  some,  under  the  direction  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, were  even  assigned  to  '-'  particular  individuals ;  their 
office  was  to  assist  in  disposing  the  mind  for  the  reception  of 
the  Divine  inspiration.  In  the  "'lowest  order  of  angels  were 
they  who  were  in  immediate  communication  with  man,  and  the 
immediate  agents  in  the  direction  of  mortal  events.  Thus 
God  4  rains  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  subordinate  powers.  They  were  also  employed 
to  give  "'  philosophy  to  the  Greeks.  Glement  speaks  of  angels, 
whom  he  calls  ,;  watchers ;  of  "  angels  appointed  to  punish  the 
unjust,  though  here  perhaps  he  is  merely  stating  the  opinion 

1    S.     L.     v     dclxviii.     12.    robs     i$i<rruTC£;     ro7;     T/.a\r,r!ii:    kcc-o.    Tflt     faixv 
Compare    DCCI.     II.     L.    6.    DCCCXVII.    5.    ap^ovrixo;   ayyiXas    h 
«/./*>.      Ecloga  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.  i.vi. 

-  S.    L.   6.  decexxii.  7,   12.   t^«  Si  xau  rw*  (Lowth  reads  xevra  rob;), 

IflTJ    uiio-j;,  Jv    Ivloi;    a-ror-rci-^a-ai    rm;.       See    L.   7.    DCCCLXXXI.    23.   where 

ihe  Gnostic  is  said  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  aid  of  angels,  but  to  be  under 
the  guardianship  of  God  Himself.  DCCCLXV.  37. 

3  They  are  called  proximate  angels,  S/«  rut  <rp>><rixav  dyyiXan.  L.  7. 
DCCCXXXV.    18.      Compare  L.    6.    DCCCXXII.    14.    trpao-s%tovipa  -h   ttfia-xavv. 

Adumbrationes  in  Ep.  Judse  v.  9,  MVIII.  34,  in  1  Tohn  ii.  1.  mix. 
28. 

4  S.  L.  6.  dccliii.  24.  hx  raiv  CviTiTciyuiv'jj\>  l>v\u.f/.wj.  Compare  DCCLIV. 
15.  dcccxxiv.  12.  L.  7.  dcccxxxiii.  45,  where  Clement  speaks  of  the 
gradation  of  beings  from  angels  down  to  man.   DCCCLXV.  26. 

5  S.  L.  7-  decexxxii.  8.  ouri;  lirriv  0  010'ob;  xai  ro7;"'E.\Xr,<n  t»i»  $iXoati$i'/.v 
lik  ran  u-ndiio-ripwv  a.yy'%\cai.  Compare  dcccxxx.  S.  In  the  Ecloga.-  ex 
Prophetarum  Scripturis,  LI.  it  is  said  that  the  first-created  angels,  moved  by 
the  Lord,  acted  upon  the  angels  who  were  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  pro- 
phets (lis  rob;  Tpoos%i7;  rot;  TroaQrirat;  a.yy'i/.ov;),  declaring  to  them  the  glory 

of  God  (with  reference  to  Ps.  xviii.  1),  that  is,  the  covenants  ;  and  that 
all  things  which  are  done  on  earth  by  the  ministry  of  angels  are  clone 
through  the  first-created  angels  to  the  glory  of  God.  In  lvi.  it  is  said  that 
the  first  -  created  angels  will  be  advanced  from  their_  present  ministerial 
office  to  a  state  of  rest,  in  which  their  sole  occupation  will  be  the  contem- 
plation of  God  ;  that  the  order  next  below  them  will  be  advanced  into  their 
place  :  and  every  succeeding  order  will  rise  to  a  higher  rank.  In  LVI  I.  we 
find  the  strange  notion  that  men  pass  into  the  angelic  state,  and  having 
been  instructed  for  a  thousand  years  by  angels,  are  then  perfected  ;  that 
their  instructors  are  elevated  to  the  station  of  archangels,  and  that  they 
themselves  become  in  turn  the  instructors  of  men ;  thus  at  stated  periods 
they  are  restored  to  their  appropriate  angelic  rank. 

0  P.  L.  2.  C.  9.  cexviii.  12.  o-<fa;  alrob;  a.-xux.aZ,otri;  dyy'sXois  <sii;  lypnyipavs 
Kn/.obui;.  See  the  Note  of  Cotelerius  on  the  Apostolic  Constitution.  L.  8. 
c.  12. 

7  S.  L.  5.  dec.  27. 
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of  Plato;    of   1  an    angel   of   repentance;    of   -  angels    who 
presided  over  the  ascent  of  the  blessed  into  heaven. 

The  angels  "Jhave  no  bodily  organs  or  members:  *  their 
perception ,  is  most  acute.  We  find  in  Clement  nothing  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  prayers  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
them.  He  5  represents  them,  as  well  as  men,  as  praying  for 
blessings  from  God.  Clement  G  speaks  of  apostate  angels,  who, 
7  smitten  by  the  beauty  of  women,  and  giving  themselves  up 
to  their  lusts,  were  cast  down  from  heaven.  They  s  revealed 
to  women  the  Divine  mysteries  which  had  come  to  their 
knowledge,  and  which  it  was  intended  to  keep  secret  until 
the  Advent  of  the  Lord.  Thus  men  received  the  doctrine 
of  Providence  and  the  knowledge  of  sublime  things  (rwr 
/x£T£w/5w).  Demons,  9  according  to  Clement,  are  hateful  and 
impure  spirits,  always  tending  downwards  to  the  earth,  hover- 
ing about  tombs  and  monuments,  where  they  are  obscurely 
seen,  like  shadowy  phantasms.  He  10  couples  them  with  bad 
angels,  and  says  that  the  name  of  angels  or  demons  was  given 
to  the  souls  of  men.     In  some  places  he  u  applies  the  name 

I  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  tlcdlxi.  8.  In  the  Eclogrc  ex  Frophetarum 
Scripluris,  XLI.  we  find  mention  of  an  angel  who  had  the  charge  of  exposed 
infants.     See  also  xi.viii. 

"  S.   L.  4.  dcxvi.   17.    tiTs  tQiff-Tufi  ~r,  avaotu  uyyiXoi;. 

s  S.  L.  6.  dcclxix.  21.  4  S.  L.  7.  dccclii.  37. 

u  S.  L.  7.  dcccliii.  41.  tttt  ukotws  Wo;  owes  TaS  uyafav  Siov,  <ru.p  ccvrcv 
[Aovov  toi  uyuQZi/  to.  fj.\v  ooQrtvui,  tu.  o\  •xu.fu.u.uvu.i  ily^oftiQa.,  w/aii;  n  x,ai  01 
ayyiXot.      See  L.  3.  DXXXIII.   19. 

B  S.   L.  5.  dccxxv.  24.   L.  7.  DCCCLXXXIV.  27. 

7  P.  L.  3.  c.  2.  cclx.  J  7.  S.  L.  3.  DXXXVIH.  19.  This  notion  was 
derived  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  vi.  2.  In  S.  L.  7.  DCCCLIX.  8, 
Clement  ascribes  their  fall  to  indolence  ;  and  says  that  they  did  not  attempt 
to  rise  from  double-mindedness  to  singleness  of  habit,  ti;  rhv  piav  httint 
?|/v  \x  tyis  di  tJjv  "hitxim  ifirtiiziornres.  Unity  implies  perfection  ;  duality 
imperfection — the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  of 
choosing  the  former.     See  p.  149,  Xote  6. 

■s  S.  L.  5.  del.  13.  Compare  Eclogce  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis,  LIU. 
where  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Book  of  Enoch.  According  to  Clement, 
Satan  inspired  women  with  the  love  of  dress.     P.  L.  3.  c.  2.  CCLIII.  27. 

9  C.  xlix.  22.  xxxvii.  27. 

10  S.  L.  6.  clccliv.  28.  Plagues  and  hail-storms  and  tempests  were  caused 
by  them,  dcci.v.  5,  9.  See  P.  L.  2.  c.  1.  CLXVIII.  25,  where  Clement, 
quoting  Homer,  says  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  flock  to  the  meats  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  idols. 

II  C.  1.  33- 
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Sai/ioves  to  the  heathen  gocls  ;    in  others  lie   '  alludes  to   the 
Platonic  distinction  between  gods  and  demons. 

With  respect  to  the  worship  of  demons,  -  Clement  doubts 
who  first  erected  altars  and  offered  sacrifices  to  them  ;  but 
says  expressly  that  the  first  altar  to  Love  was  erected  by 
Charmus  (qu.  Charinus)  in  the  academy.  He  8  speaks  of  a 
demon  to  whom  gluttons  are  subject ;  but  4  says  that  men 
cannot  truly  ascribe  their  sins  to  the  agency  of  demons ; 
since  if  they  can,  they  will  themselves  be  free  from  guilt. 
He  5  defines  the  passions,  impressions  made  upon  the  soft  and 
yielding  soul  by  the  spiritual  powers,  against  whom  we  have 
to  wrestle.  The  object  of  these  malevolent  powers  is  on 
every  occasion  to  produce  something  of  their  own  habits  or 
dispositions ;  and  thus  to  bring  again  under  their  subjection 
those  who  have  renounced  them  (in  baptism).  In  6  the  case  of 
demoniacal  possessions,  the  demon  entered  into  the  possessed 
person,  who  in  consequence  did  not  speak  his  own  language, 
but  that  of  the  demon.  The  7  magicians,  however,  pretended 
that  they  could  at  all  times  command  the  services  of  the 
demons. 

Clement  s  speaks  of  a  prince  of  the  demons,  whom  he  calls 
the  Devil,  the  dragon.  °  In  the  Adumbrations  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  hi.  8,  Ah  initio  diabolus  peccat,  we  find 
the  following  comment,  which  implies  that  the  first  offence  of 

1  C.  XXXV.  4.  Clement  quotes  Plato  as  defining  tuSaipavtav,  re  <u  rh 
iatftava   t%ur'   ox!u.ova  2s    '/AynrSai,  to    ~rt:    ^pup^r,;   -/i/aav    r.yit/.ovixciv.      S.   L.  2. 

ccccxcix.  13. 

-  C.  xxxviii.  33,  Clement  mentions  Phoroneus  and  Merops.  He  inter- 
prets hieiSouftitia  the  fear  of  demons,  the  disposition  to  deify  everything, 
wood,  stone,  air.     S.  L.  7.  DCCCXXXI.  6.     See  L.  2.  CCCL.  12. 

:;  P.  L.  2.  c.  1.  clxxiv.  13.     See  clxviii.  4. 

4  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxix.  9.  In  the  Eclogre  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis,  VII. 
we  find  the  notion  that  unclean  spirits  are  entwined  around  the  soul.  In 
xi. vi.  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  called  spirits. 

'  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxxvii.  7.     See  C.  iv.  II. 

6  S.  L.  1.  ccccv.  2.     In  C.  VI.  2  is  an  allusion  to  Saul's  possession. 

7  C.  Hi.  7. 

8  S.  L.  5.  deci.  31.  L.  7.  dccclxxi.  2.  C.  xiv.  11,  where  it  is  said 
that  Jupiter,  when  he  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  dragon,  showed 
what  he  was. 

MX.   31.    «  ^-  S/«/3«A5;,  cclr  1*0 veto:   &jv,   y.a.)    u.iTa.\ii7iirat  010;    n   r,v.       S.   L.    I. 
CCCLXVII.  36. 
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the  devil  might  have  been  repaired  by  repentance  :  Ab  initio 
scilicet,  a  quo  peccare  avpit  inconvertibiliter,  in  peccando  per- 
severans. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

1  We  have  seen  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Stromata  Clement 
speaks  of  the  true  tradition  of  the  blessed  doctrine,  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  the  holy  Apostles,  Peter,  James, 
John,  and  Paul.  He  -afterwards  says,  "that  the  Lord  per- 
mitted the  Divine  mysteries  and  the  holy  light  to  be  com- 
municated to  those  who  were  capable  of  receiving  them  ;  He 
did  not  reveal  them  to  many,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not 
adapted  to  many  ;  but  to  few,  to  whom  He  knew  them  to 
be  adapted,  and    who  were  capable  of  receiving  them,    and 

1  L.  I.  cccxxii.  18,  quoted  in  pp.  66  and  141,  Notes  3,  4.  See  L.  6. 
dcclxxi.  15.  According  to  a  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  L.  2. 
c.  1)  from  the  seventh  book  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement,  the  Lord 
communicated  this  knowledge  (<rfo  yvutrn)  to  James,  and  John,  and  Peter, 
after  the  resurrection ;  who  delivered  it  to  the  other  disciples,  and  they 
again  to  the  seventy.  Compare  S.  L.  6.  dcci.xxv.  43.  James,  and 
John,  and  Peter  appear  to  have  been  selected  because  Christ  took  them 
to  be  witnesses  of  His  transfiguration  ;  and  St.  Paul  uniformly  states  that 
he  had  received  the  truth  by  immediate  revelation. 

-  cccxxxiii.  21,  quoted  in  p.  66,  cccxxiv.  13.  This  distinction  between 
written  and  unwritten  tradition  is  found  also  in  CCCXVIII.  3.  CCCXIX.  25. 
cccxxi.  12.  L.  4.  DCXlli.  23.  L.  6.  DCCLXXXVI.  7,  though  in  these 
passages  Clement  seems  merely  to  be  contending  that  the  labours  of  those 
who  publish  the  Gospel  by  writing,  and  of  those  who  publish  it  by 
preaching,  are  equally  useful.  In  L.  6.  DCCCVI.  20,  he  says,  that  when 
God  commanded  Isaiah  to  take  a  new  book,  and  to  write  in  it  (viii.  1),  He 
meant  to  intimate  that  the  holy  knowledge,  which  was  then  unwritten, 
being  originally  imparted  to  those  only  who  could  comprehend  it,  would 
afterwards  be  communicated  through  the  Scriptures.  This  was  fulfilled 
when  the  Saviour  taught  the  Apostles,  and  they  committed  to  writing  His 
unwritten  teaching.  According  to  the  Ecloga;  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis, 
XXVII.  the  ancients  («/  -rpur^iTspoi)  committed  nothing  to  writing,  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  add  the  trouble  of  writing  to  that  of  teaching  ;  or 
to  consume  in  writing  the  time  which  they  must  employ  in  meditating  on 
that  which  they  should  have  to  say.  Perhaps,  too,  they  thought  that  the 
talents  of  writing  and  teaching  (orally)  were  seldom  united  in  the  same 
person.  Clement  mentions  an  unwritten  tradition  given  to  the  Hebrews. 
S.  L.  5.  DCLXXXIII.  22. 
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of  being  conformed  to  them.  Secret  tilings,  like  God,  are 
committed  to  oral,  not  to  written  tradition  (Adyw,  ov  ypu/j.fxaTi)." 
Clement  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  give  in 
the  Stromata  a  perfect  account  of  these  secret  doctrines  :  he 
means  merely  to  renew  the  recollection  of  them  ;  some  had 
been  obliterated  from  his  memory  through  lapse  of  time, 
having  never  been  committed  to  writing  :  and  of  those  which 
he  retained  he  made  only  a  selection  ;  since  there  were  some 
to  which  he  was  unwilling  to  allude  even  in  words,  much 
more  in  writing ;  lest  they  who  met  with  them  should 
pervert  them  to  their  own  injury,  and  he  should  thus  be 
placing,  according  to  the  proverb,  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a 
child.1 

In  -  the  fifth  book  of  the  Stromata,  Clement  having  quoted 
what  St.  Paul  says  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  (vv.  3,  4,  5)  respecting  his  knowledge  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ,  adds  that  there  is  a  certain  instruction  of  the  per- 
fect, to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(i.  9,  10,  n,  25,  26,  27).  "Some  mysteries,"  Clement  pro- 
ceeds, "  were  concealed  until  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and 
were  by  them  delivered  as  they  received  them  from  the  Lord  ; 
concealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  now  revealed  to  the 
saints."  He  then  quotes  other  passages  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  which  he  is  speaking, 
is  not  vouchsafed  to  all  believers.  He  quotes  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  to  the  same  effect ;  and  3  finds  in  Psalm  xix.  an 
allusion  to  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  written  and 
that  which  is  concealed,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  subject  of  this 
higher  knowledge.  Hence  instruction  (/xa6i]T€ia)  is  called 
illumination  (<£ojtio7ao's),  because  it  makes  manifest  that  which 

1  Compare  L.  6.  deexxxvi.  I.  decciii.  30.  L.  7.  dedi.  35,  p.  141, 
Note  4. 

-  dclxxxii.  l6.  oh  yap  ixxitxXiiv  %pk  to  puo-rnpiov,  ift^aiuir  ol  oaov  us  avu- 
u.vr,<riv  toi;  ftSttr%»iKOffi  Tr<:  ytojtriia:,  o'i  xai  o"vvr,trov<riv  otw;  upy,Tai  vrpo;  tou 
Kvplov,  yivi<rfo  u;  0  varhp  u/Lteuv  riXtiai.  L.  "J.  DCCCLXXXVI.  9.  Compare 
DCCCXCVI.  29.  Clement  quotes  our  Saviour's  injunction,  that  "  pearls  are 
not  to  be  cast  before  swine,"  in  justification  of  this  concealment  of  the 
higher  knowledge.     L.  1.  CCCXLVIII.  17.     L.  2.  CCCCXXXII.  20. 

r,u.'-f>a  yap   ry  huipa    IpiUySTai   pr^ux,  to    ysypauutvov   avTiKpv;'    xai    vt/»  vuxt) 
avayyiWu    yiuiaw,    <r»)v     l'Tixixpu/!&luzvrlv    //.uctixw:,     1>CLXXXIV.    21.         See     a 

different  application  of  this  verse,  p.  198,  Note  5. 
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is  hidden.  When  St.  Paul  expressed  his  wish  to  communicate 
in  person  some  spiritual  gift  to  the  Roman  converts,  he  alluded 
to  the  Gnostic  (in  Clement's  acceptation  of  the  word)  tradition, 
which  he  could  not  impart  by  letter. — When  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (vv.  i,  2,  3)  he  told  them 
that  he  "  could  not  speak  to  them  as  spiritual,  but  as  carnal, 
as  infants  in  Christ,  and  that  he  had  in  consequence  fed  them 
with  milk,  not  with  strong  meat,"  he  meant  by  milk  catechetical 
instruction  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Gospel ;  by  strong 
meat,  x  the  full  and  perfect  insight  into  the  mysteries  ;  that  is, 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Word — the  comprehension  of  the 
Divine  power  and  essence. 

In  conformity  with  the  distinction  between  the  Gnostic  and 
the  common  believer,  Clement  2says,  "that  in  proceeding  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  knowledge,  he  shall 
adhere  to  3  the  celebrated  and  venerable  rule  of  tradition, 
commencing  from  the  origin  of  the  Universe,  setting  forth 
those  points  of  physical  contemplation  which  are  necessary  to 
be  premised,  and  removing  whatever  can  be  an  obstacle  in 
the  way ;  so  that  the  ears  may  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Gnostic  tradition,  the  ground  being  cleared  of  weeds  and 
fitted  for  the  planting  of  the  vineyard ;  for  there  is  a  conflict 
previous  to  the  conflict,  and  mysteries  before  the  mysteries." 

Speaking  of  the  heretics,  Clement  4  says,  "  that  they  did 
not  transmit  or  interpret  the  Scriptures  agreeably  to  the  dignity 
of  God  ;  for  the  understanding  and  the  cultivation  of  the  pious 

1  ■>,  l-rovrixr,  tiof'ut.    QCLXXXV.  38.  "  S.    L.   I.  CCCXXV.    I. 

:i  xa.ru.  rov  iix'/.ir,  xai  fflfith  rr,;  rrtLfaioTW;  Z2H12.  In  CCCXXV.  28  we 
find  vfo  ahrr,;  rr,;  T'x;ao'.<T-cj:  -?,;  twnieus,  which  appears  to  be  opposed  to 
rns  yvaitrnxr,;  -rapaSitr-a;  in  "J. 

4  S.  L.  6.  deccii.  35.  I  hm«  rl;  $X*h'uts.  L.  6.  DCCCVI.  S.  DCCCXVIH. 
15.  L.  7.  DCCCXC  14  is  equivalent  to  i  ix.xXntrict0<rix*s  xa^y.  DCCCIII. 
IO.  DCCCLXXXVII.  19.  DCCCXXVI.  14.  DCCCLV.  I.  smm  rr.;  'ExxXnritc;. 
L.      I.     CCCLXXV.     14.         L.     7.      DCCCXCVII.     25,     as    is    ft     u'/.rer,;     TafaWi;. 

DO  1  xlv.  5,  where  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  Heathen  mysteries, 

to  !r,  ,¥,xx>.r,fftot.(rrixri  •xacaboei;.  DCCCXC  24.  r,  y,um;  r,  'Exx'/.r.s-ia<rr,xr. 
DCCCXC1I.  21.  DCCCXCVI.  l6.  tu  rov  X/mrrcZ  -rapahiiru;.  DCCCXCIII.  22. 
h  roZ  Ki/plcv  -rapaSotri;.  DCCCXCVI.  28.  DCCCXCVII.  40.  (lia.  -raccChoar.. 
DCCCXCVI.  14.  r)  ' .K-roaroXixr,  koli  'Y.xx/.r.fftxrTixri  ozttorcutx  rat  otyuarui. 
DCCCXCVI.  23.  0  y.y.r'y.  m  iXfifota*  ib*yytX**»s  *m**r.  L.  3.  I'XI. I.  16. 
0  xavut  rr,;  Tirrizi;.       L.   4.   DCVII.   25. 
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tradition,  agreeably  to  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  delivered  by 
the  Apostles,  is  a  deposit  to  be  rendered  to  God. — The  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  canon  of  the  truth. 
Neither  the  prophets,  nor  the  Saviour  Himself,  announced  the 
Divine  mysteries  so  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  by  every 
one,  but  spoke  in  parables ;  which  will  be  understood  by 
those  who  adhere  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  rule ;  and  that  rule  is,  the  harmony 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  with  the  covenant  delivered  by 
the  Lord  during  His  presence  on  earth." 

When  we  proceed  to  inquire  what  were  the  mysterious  truths 
which  had  been  thus  transmitted  by  unwritten  tradition,  and 
were  unfitted  for  the  ear  of  the  common  believer,  we  shall  find 
that  they  consisted  chiefly  of  precepts  for  the  formation  of  the 
true  Gnostic — the  perfect  Christian.  The  use  to  which  the 
Romish  Church  applies  unwritten  tradition  and  the  1  Disciplina 
Arcani — in  order  to  account  for  the  total  silence  of  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  respecting  certain  doctrines  which  it  now 
requires  its  followers  to  believe  as  necessary  to  salvation — this 
use  receives  no  sanction  from  the  writings  of  Clement.  The 
same  Scriptures  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Clement's  Gnostic, 
and  of  the  common  believer,  but  he  interpreted  them  on 
different  principles  ;  he  2  affixed  to  them  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  meaning.  The  same  doctrines  were  proposed  as 
the  objects  of  his  faith,  but  he  explained  them  in  a  different 
manner ;  he  discovered  in  them  hidden  meanings  which  are 
not  discernible  by  the  vulgar  eye.  Clement's  Esoteric  system 
agrees  only  in  one  respect  with  the  Romish  Disciplina  Arcani ; 
it  is  equally  destitute  of  solid  foundation. 

Far,  however,  from  teaching  his  Gnostic  to  rely  on  unwritten 
tradition,  Clement  3  says,  "  that  they  who  are  labouring  after 

1  In  S.  L.  4.  devi.  22,  Clement  gives  a  specimen  of  the  secret  discipline 
in  his  day,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its  absurdity.  Potter  has  mis- 
understood the  passage.     See  his  Note. 

2  See  what  is  said  in  the  tract  entitled  Quis  Dives  Salvetur  respecting 
the  hidden  wisdom  contained  even  in  the  simplest  of  our  Lord's  say- 
ings ;  not  merely  in  those  which  perplexed  His  disciples,  and  which  He 
explained  ro7;  iffu  xai  abrol;  to7;  rr,;  [ia.ffi>.i!as  t'ikvoi;  vrr  al-ov  xa.Xo-j- 
[t'ivoi;.   DCDXXXVIIJ.  30. 

«XX     01    Koviiv  iTOl/101  \lt\  TtTs   y.a'/.kitrroi;  oh    fpoTipov  aTso'T'/iCavra;    ^nrovvrlc 
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excellence  will  not  stop  in  their  search  of  truth  until  they 
have  obtained  proof  of  that  which  they  believe  from  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves."  He  a  alleges  that  the  heretics  perverted 
the  Scriptures  according  to  their  lusts  ;  -  that  they  did  not 
obey  the  Divine  Scriptures,  and  kicked  off  the  tradition  of  the 
Church.  He  3  says  that,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  state  a  doctrine,  but  we  are  also  required  to  prove 
what  we  affirm,  we  then  do  not  look  for  human  testimony,  but 
appeal  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  which  is  a  greater  surety 
than  all  demonstration ;  or  rather  is  the  only  demonstration. 
With  reference  to  this  knowledge,  they  who  merely  taste  the 
Scriptures  are  believers  ;  they  who  proceed  further  are  accurate 
indexes  (yvw/Aoves)  of  the  truth  ;  they  are  Gnostics.  4  Thus 
we,  bringing  proof  respecting  the  Scriptures  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  rest  our  belief  on  demonstration.  Clement  says 
that  the  5  Gnostic  follows  whithersoever  God  leads  him  in  the 
divinely-inspired  Scriptures  ;  and  °  couples  clear  demonstration 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  with  knowledge  (17  yvwo-is), 
when  he  speaks  of  the  remedies  of  ignorance.  He  7  opposes 
the  tradition  of  the  blessed  Apostles  and  teachers,  which  was 
in  agreement  with  the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures,  to  human 
doctrines ;  and  8  repeatedly  asserts  the  unity  of  the  Apostolic 
tradition. 

Clement  has  quoted 9  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

T/,v  uX'hQuu-i,   tfp'V    «v    7>iv   a.To6-i'£iv    a<7     auTav    Xctfiedtrt    tum    yputyuv.       S.    L.   "J. 

DCCCLXXXIX.  13.  He  gives  an  unhappy  illustration  of  his  own  precept  by 
appealing  to  an  apocryphal  Scripture  in  proof  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary.  DCCCXC.  4. 

1  S.  L.  7.  dcccxc.  11.  Compare  DCCCXCI.  19.  40.  L.  3.  nxxix.  2, 
quoted  in  p.  188,  Note  9. 

2  S.  L.  7.  dcccxc.  20.  ru.7:  hiais  l^riihvro  a\  ypuf>u7;.  DCCCXCIV.  /.  So 
at  xvpiecxai  ypv.tpai.    DCCCXC.  2,  34" 

3  S.  L.  /.  dcccxci.  6.  Clement  says  that  the  Gnostic  grows  old  in  the 
Scriptures,  preserving  the  apostolic  and  ecclesiastic  division  (ipforopiav)  of 
doctrines.   DCCCXCVI.  23.     See  L.  3.  DXLIII.  15. 

4  So  S.  L.  7.  dcCCXci.  35.  sv  t£  fiifiniovv  ixu-dTot  tui  ufoi-ixvvfiivwv  xu-ra. 
■rus  ypct^ce;  \\  olvtum  <7td.Xiv  rut  oy-otuv  yputyuv.      See  also  DCCCXCVI.  8. 

5  S.  L.  7.  dcccxciv.  38. 

r'  S.  L.  7-  dccCXCV.  10.  iv  yvuffii  -J)  ^ia  ruv  ypxtpZv  •xapaoiio/jt.'iyr,. 
DCCCXCVII.  8. 

7  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcvi.  11.  8  As  in  S.  L.  7.  dcd.  8. 

9  There  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  the  book  of  Ezra.  S.  L.  1.  CCCXCII. 
35,  and  to  that  of  Nehemiab.  CCCXCH.  15. 
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with  the  exception  of  that  of  Ruth,  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Prophecy  of 
1  Obadiah. 

Of  the  Apocryphal  books,  he  quotes  2  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
gives  it  the  title  of  Scripture.     He  quotes  it  also  under  the 

title  of  r/  ~o(j>La. 

He  3  quotes  also  the  book  of  Wisdom  under  the  title  of 
?}  -o<£ia,  a  title  which  he  4  gives  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  ;  it 
may  therefore  be  inferred  that  he  conceived  the  three  books 
to  have  been  composed  by  Solomon.  He  5  quotes  Baruch 
under  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  gives  the  book  the  title  of 
Divine  Scripture. 

He  6  mentions  the  book  of  the  Maccabees  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Esther  and  Mordecai ;  and  r  speaks  of  the  compiler 
of  the  epitome  of  the  acts  of  the  Maccabees,  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  second  book,  1-10.  He  8  refers  to  the  book 
of  Tobit  under  the  title  of  Scripture.     There  9  appears  to  be 

1  Obadiah  ('A/32/au)  is  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  the  prophets. 
S.  L.  1.  cccc.  31. 

-  'I"o/5oj    yap    Kupiou  afoot!  lirai  au.apTr,u.ara'  atpofio;  o    oh  dvvr,trira.i  OixattoQvvat, 

<p*i<r)v  »  ypa$r,.  i.  iS,  22.  P.  L.  i.  c.  8.  cxxxix.  7.  See  also  L.  2.  c.  6. 
CXCVI.  29.  C.  S.  CCX.  IO.  2r=(pavo;  oipa  <ro<pia;,  ■/,  <pr,iriv  -h  loty'ia,  Qofio; 
Kuplou.   i.   18.     L.  1,  S.   cxxxix.  25.     So  also  CXLI.  2.  c.  9.   cxlii.  41.  C. 

13.    CLIX.    l6.        L.   2.    C.    I.    CLXVIII.   22.   C.    "].    CCI.   6. 

-i  <Ppovr);  Si  Tarsia;  ay  a^n  *jv  n  2o<p!a  Xiyu'  ayavrn  OS,  rripriiri;  yoftwv 
avrr,;.    VI.    17,    18.       P.   L.   2.   C.    I.    CI.XVII.  4.       S.   L.   2.  CCCCXXX.   38. 

'  h    tliet    -o$la    l^opaifjLivr,    vapayysXXsi    ro7;    avrr,;    rzxvoi;,    fit)    "ht&i    oivoiroTr,:, 

xxm.  20,  21.     P.  L.  2.  c.  2.  ci. xxxii.  24.     So  c.  9.  ccxvin.  18.     L. 

3.   C.   12.    CCCVI.   37.       S.   L.    I.    CCCI.XXV.    IO.    m    -ra^apiTo;  ~2o$'tu.       S.   L.   2. 

Di.  36.  See  the  Note  of  Cotelerius  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  of  Clemens 
Romanus.  Clement,  quoting  passages  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  calls 
them  pr,<ru;  ix  <jraiho;  'Efipa'tou  o-io-oQurpivov.  C.  l.XVII.  36.  So  P.  L.  2.  C. 
S.    CCXIV.  22.    vpoQr.ri'iav  oio-av  <rio-o$<o-fAivr,v. 

0  x.ai  priv  xic'i  <Sj«  'l-piulou  r»iii  tppovr,irii/  \lcflyufeu,  Mazapioi  i<rfilvf  IffpaviX, 
Xsyuv,  on  rot,  apiffra  ra  &siu  ytuo-ra.  hfiiv  Icrn.  III.  13.  P.  L.  I.  C.  IO.  CI. II. 
9,     12,    37.    ■xa.yx.akui    yovv    r,    Pua    -ttou    Xsy-i    ypapr,,    after    which    follows   a 

quotation  from  Baruch,  in.  16,  17.     L.  2.  c.  3.  clxxxix.  16. 

6  S.  L.  1.  cccxcii.  19. 

7  S.  L.  5.  decv.  20. 

8  S.  L.  2.  Dili.  19.  Tovro  (spatial;  r,  ypatyr,  tibiXuxit  sipr,x.v7a,  0  pitrii;,  uXXu 
ou  -rowo-u;.     Tobit  iv.  16.     See  also  L.  6.  DCCXCI.  17. 

y  S.  L.  2.  ccccxlvii.  32. 
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one  reference  to  the  book  of  Judith,  viii.  27  ;  and  there  '  are 
references  also  to  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Esdras. 

Clement  quotes  all  the  four  Gospels.  We  have  -  already 
noticed  the  accounts  given  by  Eusebius  out  of  the  Hypotyposes, 
respecting  the  origin  of  St.  Mark's  and  St.  John's  Gospels.  In 
S.  L.  4.  dxcv.  32,  Clement  makes  Matthew  and  Levi  distinct 
persons.     See  Le  Nourry,  p.  10 14. 

Clement  ^ascribes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  Luke.  He 
quotes  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  excepting  that  to  Philemon. 
That  to  the  Hebrews  he  4  ascribes  expressly  to  St.  Paul. 

Of  the  Catholic  Epistles  he  quotes  three ;  for  I  agree  with 
5  Lardner  in  doubting  whether  there  is  any  express  reference 
to  the  Epistle  of  James,  to  the  second  of  Peter,  or  to  the  second 
and  third  of  John.  But  Clement  G  quotes  what  he  calls  the 
larger  Epistle  of  John,  thereby  implying  that  there  was  at 
least  one  smaller  epistle  composed  by  that  Apostle.  In  the 
r  Adumbrations  on  the  Epistle  of Jude  it  is  said  that  Jude  was 
brother  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  ;  and  that  though  he  knew  his 
relationship  to  the  Lord,  yet  he  did  not  style  himself  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  but  of  James. 

Clement  s  ascribes  the  Apocalypse  to  St.  John.  With 
respect  to  Apocryphal  writings,  he  9  has  one  express  reference 
to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

1  S.  L.  1.  cccxcii.  32.  cccxciii.  1.  ccccx.  22.     L.  3.   DLVI.  30. 

-  P.  3,  Note  3.  See  the  Adumbrations  on  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  v.  14.  mvii.  39. 

:!  S.  L.  5.  dexevi.  5.  The  passage  of  the  Adumbrations  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  Note. 

4  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxi.  24.  See  also  L.  2.  ccccxxxm.  1.  r>i.  7,  34.  L.  4. 
UCVIII.  26,  p.  3,  Note  3  of  this  work,  and  the  Adumbrations  on  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter,   mvii.  16,  46. 

5  Credibility,  Part  2.  c.  22.  sect.  8. 

8  'i^avv-/!,-  iv  rn  pii^ovi  i-TntrroXn.  S.  L.  2.  CCCCLXIV.  3.  The  author  of 
the  Adumbrations  says  that  the  second  Epistle  was  addressed  to  virgins, 
and  especially  to  a  Babylonish  virgin  named  Electa.   MXI.  13. 

7  MVII.  49.  Eusebius,  E.  H.  L.  6.  c.  14,  says  that  Clement  in  the 
Hypotyposes  quoted  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  It  is  expressly  quoted  S.  L.  3. 
DXV.    10. 

8  S.  L.  6.  deexciii.  11.     Compare  P.  L.  2.  c.  12.   CCXLI.  37. 

'J  S.  E.  2.  ccccliii.  2.     See  Lardner,  Credibility,  Part  2.  c.  22.  sect.  13. 
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He  1  quotes  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians, 
two  questions  put  by  Salome  to  Christ. 

He  2  quotes  an  Apocryphal  work  entitled  the  Traditions  of 
Matthias;  to  whom,  as  we  3have  seen,  the  followers  of  Valen- 
tinus,  Marcion,  and  Basilides  appealed  in  support  of  their 
opinions. 

He  4  quotes  a  work  entitled  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  and  from 
the  manner  of  quoting  seems  to  have  attached  some  authority 
to  it.  Upon  this  point,  however,  as  well  as  upon  Clement's 
citations  from  other  Apocryphal  writings,  I  refer  the  reader  to 
5  Lardner. 

Eusebius  °  says  that  Clement  in  the  Hypotyposes  quoted  the 
Revelation  of  Peter.  We  find  "references  to  it  in  the  Ecloga? 
ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis. 

Having  considered  the  testimony  borne  by  Clement  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  we  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider his  mode  of  interpreting  it.  To  begin  with  the  book  of 
Genesis.  "By  the  serpent,"  he  s  says,  "is  allegorically  repre- 
sented pleasure,  which  creeps  upon  the  belly,  an  earthly  vice." 
0  The  laughter  of  Sarah,  when  it  was  announced  to  her  that 
she  should  bear  a  son,  was  the  laughter,  not  of  incredulity, 
but  of  bashfulness.  10  Lot's  wife,  because  she  willingly  turned 
to  look  back  on  wrorldly  vice,  was  left  without  sensation,  be- 

1  S.  L.  3.  dxxxix.  45.  dxli.  14.  Compare  dxxxii.  8.  L.  3.  DLIII.  14. 
Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis.  lxvii.  Jones  says  that  Clement  had  never 
himself  seen  this  gospel. 

-  S.  L.  2.  cccclii.  37.  L.  3.  dxxiii.  15.  L,  7.  dccclxxxii.  n.  ix  rives 
aToxpvipov.      L.  3.    DXXIY.  30. 

s  S.  L.  7.  dcd.  9. 

4  S.  L.  I.  CCCCXXvii.  27.  sv  Ss  rau  Ylirpov  znpvypu.ri  SvpoiS  ai  >«,««>  xai  Xoyov 
rov  Kvptov  -TTfaaayofiu'tfJUviiv.  L.  2.  CCCCLXV.  5.  L.  6.  DCCI.IX.  24.  DCCI.XI. 
22.  DCCLXII.  9.  DCCLXIV.  47.  DCCLXIX.  34.  DCCCIV.  35.  Ecloga5  ex 
Prophetarum  Scripturis.  LVIII.  Neander  considers  this  work  as  the  com- 
position of  a  moderate  Gnostic.     On  the  Gnostic  Systems,  p.  30. 

3  Credibility,  Part  2.  c.  22.  sect.  13.     See  also  Jones  on  the  Canon. 

8  E.  H.  L.  6.  c.  14.  :  xli.  xlviii.  xlix 

8  C.  lxxxvi.  23.     Compare  S.  L.  6.  dcccxx.  30. 

9  S.  L.  6.  deexc.  23. 

„10  S,  L.  2.  cccclxi.  35.     Compare  C.  i.xxxii.  n. 
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coming  a  pillar  of  salt ;  and,  being  thus  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding further,  was  fixed,  not  as  an  empty  and  useless  figure, 
but  fitted  to  salt  or  preserve  (dp-ruo-cu)  those  who  have  a  spiritual 
discernment.  1  Abraham,  when  he  obeyed  the  command  to 
sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  on  the  third  day  lifting  up  his  eyes  saw 
the  place  afar  off.  The  following  is  Clement's  comment. 
"  The  first  day  is  that  of  the  sight  of  that  which  is  fair  ;  the 
second  is  the  best  desire  of  the  soul ;  on  the  third  the  mind 
discerns  spiritual  things,  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  being 
opened  by  the  Teacher  Who  rose  again  on  the  third  day.  Or 
the  three  days  may  be  the  mystery  of  the  seal  (of  baptism), 
through  which  man  believes  on  the  true  God.  Hence  Abraham 
saw  the  place  afar  off;  for  the  place  of  God  is  hard  to  be 
comprehended.  Plato  calls  God  the  place  of  ideas  (x^P"'' 
iiSewj/),  having  collected  from  Moses  that  He  is  a  place,  inas- 
much as  He  comprehends  all  things."  With  reference  to 
Gen.  xlix.  n,  Clement  2  says  that  the  blood  of  the  Lord  is 
called  allegorically  wine.  "  He  washed  his  garments  in  wine, 
and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes."  3  Moses,  speaking 
allegorically,  called  the  Divine  Wisdom  the  tree  of  life  planted 
in  Paradise  ;  by  which  Paradise  we  may  also  understand  the 
world,  wherein  all  the  works  of  creation  are  called  into  birth. 
Clement  4  interprets  the  history  of  Joseph  allegorically.  The 
coat  of  many  colours  which  Joseph  wore  indicated  his  various 
knowledge,  of  which  his  brethren  were  envious.  They  cast 
him,  therefore,  into  a  pit  in  which  was  no  water,  after  they  had 
stripped  him  of  his  coat,  that  he  might,  like  them,  be  without 
knowledge. 

To  follow  Clement  through  all  his  allegorical  5  interpretations 
would  be  a  wearisome  and  unprofitable  labour ;  I  shall  there- 

1  Gen.  xxii.     S.  L.  5.  dcxc.  15.  -  T.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxxvi.  12. 

••  S.  L.  5.  dcxc.  I.  4  S.  L.  5.  dclxxviii.  7. 

5  The  reader  will  find  allegorical  interpretations  of  Exod.  xv.  1  in 
S.  L.  5.  dclxxvii.  35.  Exod.  xix.  18.  L.  6.  dxxlv.  24.  Exod.  xxi.  33. 
L.  5.  dclxxviii.  19.  Exod.  xxxiv.  5.  L.  2.  ccccxxxi.  17.  Levit.  i.  6. 
L.  5.  dclxxxvi.  21.  Levit.  xviii.  1.  L.  2.  cccci.in.  23.  Numb.  vi.  9. 
P.  L.  1.  c.  2.  C.  4.  Deut.  xxii.  5.  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxi.  20.  Deut.  xxiii. 
1.  C.  xxi.  15,  where  Clement  calls  Moses  the  hierophant  of  truth.  Deut. 
\w.  15.  C.  LX.  6.  He  frequently  produces  different  interpretations  of  the 
same  passage.  Thus  P.  L.  2.  c.  1.  ci.xxn.  37.  c.  8.  CCV.  20.  S.  L.  2. 
cccclxxiv.  22. 
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Jure  content  myself  with  producing  some  of  the  moat  remark- 
able. In  x  the  sixth  book  of  the  Stromata  he  gives  the  Gnostic 
explication  of  the  Decalogue.  He  -first  observes,  that  "the 
number  ten  is  a  sacred  number.  The  finger  of  God,  with 
which  the  commandments  were  written,  is  the  power  of  God, 
by  which  the  heaven  and  earth,  represented  by  the  two  tables, 
were  created.  There  is  a  celestial  Decalogue  ;  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  clouds,  light,  wind,  water,  air,  darkness,  fire.  There  is 
also  a  terrestrial  Decalogue;  men,  cattle,  creeping  things, 
beasts,  two  kinds  of  animals  living  in  the  water,  fishes  and 
whales  (nrjrri)  ;  two  kinds  of  winged  animals,  carnivorous,  and 
those  that  live  on  milder  food;  two  kinds  of  plants,  those  that 
bear  fruit,  and  those  that  do  not.  The  ark,  in  which  the  tables 
were  deposited,  was  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine, 
i.e.  "Wisdom.  The  two  tables  may  also  mean  the  two  covenants. 
In  consequence  of  the  abounding  of  ignorance  and  sin,  they 
(the  tables)  were  mystically  renewed,  the  commandments  being 
written  with  two  spirits,  the  superior  and  the  subject  (t<3  re 
?/y£/Aoj'<A-a>,  to  T€  v7roKet/xei'o)),  '  for  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
.Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh.'  There  is,  moreover,  a 
decalogue  in  man ;  the  five  senses,  the  faculty  of  speech,  the 
seminal  principle,  the  spiritual  principle  breathed  into  man  at 
his  creation,  the  principal  faculty  (to  ^ye/Aoj'iKoY)  of  the  soul, 
the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  added 
through  faith."  Clement  then  proceeds  to  interpret  the  several 
precepts,  and  in  his  enumeration  appears  to  confound  the  first 
and  second  together ;  for  he  makes  the  prohibition  to  take 
God's  name  in  vain  the  second,  and  the  command  to  observe 
the  seventh  day  the  third.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
suspect  some  corruption  of  the  text ;  for  he  calls  the  command 
to  honour  parents  the  fifth.  Interpreting  this  commandment, 
he  says,  "that  by  father  is  meant  God  ;  and  by  mother,  not  as 
some  suppose,  the  substance  out  of  which  men  are  created ; 
nor,  as  others  say,  the  Church  ;  but  the  Divine  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  which  Solomon  "  calls  the  mother  of  just  men."  The 
next  commandment  is  that  against  adultery :  by  adultery 
Clement  understands  a  departure  from  the  true  knowledge  of 
God.  In  like  manner  by  murder  he  understands  a  violent 
taking  away  of  the  truth  respecting  God  and  His  eternal  exist- 

1  deccvii.  25.  -  Compare  P.  L.  3.  c.  12.   CCCV.  3. 

*  I'rov.  i.  8  :  xxxi.  I. 
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ence.  Theft  is  the  appropriation  to  ourselves  of  any  part  of 
the  honour  due  to  God,  as  the  author  and  preserver  of  all 
created  things.  The  Greeks,  too,  when  they  imitated  the  true 
philosophy,  were  thieves.  Clement  then  passes  immediately 
to  the  tenth  commandment.1 

We  have  already  2  noticed  the  following  extraordinary  com- 
ment on  Exod.  xvi.  16  :  "Now  an  Omer  is  the  tenth  part  of 
an  Ephah,"  or,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  "of  the  three 
measures  "  (tw  rpiw  //.erpcov).  "  By  the  three  measures  are 
signified  the  three  criteria  in  us  :  sensation,  of  things  sensible ; 
speech,  of  things  spoken,  nouns  and  verbs ;  the  understanding, 
of  things  intelligible  (vo^twv)." 

3  According  to  the  mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  Moses 
slew  the  Egyptian  who  smote  the  Hebrew  with  a  word. 

The  4  Israelites,  when  they  departed  out  of  Egypt,  spoiled 
the  Egyptians,  not  from  greediness  of  gain,  as  their  accusers 
affirmed  ;  but  partly  in  order  to  obtain  a  recompense  for  the 
service  which  they  had  rendered  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt ; 
partly  in  order  to  punish  the  Egyptians  for  reducing  them  to  a 
state  of  bondage,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality;  for  they 
came  originally  into  Egypt  as  supplicants  in  a  time  of  famine. 

5  The  pillar  of  fire  which  preceded  the  Israelites  signified 
that  it  is  impossible  to  represent  God  by  an  image  ;  it  signified 
also  His  stedfastness  and  His  unchangeable  light,  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  figure.  Hence  the  ancients  set  up  columns 
or  pillars  which  they  worshipped  as  Gods. 

The  °  prohibition  of  various  kinds  of  food  in  the  Mosaic  law 
1  Among  the  prohibitions  in  the  Decalogue,  Clement  inserts  ol  ■rmlo- 

QUopvxTu:.       C.  LXXXV.   3.       P.   L.   2.  C.    IO.    CCXXIII.  33.       L.  3.  C.   12.    CCCV. 

6.     S.  L.  3.  dxxvii.  32.     It  is  omitted  L.  2.  ccccxi.vi.  19. 

"  S.  L.  2.  cccclv.  4.     See  p.  81.  "  S.  L.  1.  ccccxiii.  20. 

4  S.  L.  1.  ccccxv.  25.     Clement  here  follows  Philo. 
r'  S.  L.  1.  ccccxviii.  37.     See  p.  193,  Note  2. 

6  P.  L.  2.  c.  1.  clxxv.  24.  Compare  c.  10.  ccxx.  31.  trufifioXiKas.  L. 
3.  c.  11.  ccxcvii.  24.  S.  L.  2.  cccclxiv.  20.  L.  5.  dclxxvi.  27. 
Clement  in  support  of  these  mystical  interpretations  quotes  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas. 
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was  designed  in  a  mystical  manner  suited  to  the  economy 
(olKovo/juKwTaTa)  to  teach  the  Jews  frugality.  Moses  assigned 
particular  reasons  for  the  several  prohibitions  ;  spiritual  reasons, 
which  were  secret ;  carnal,  which  were  openly  declared,  and 
in  which  the  Jews  believed.  :  The  clean  beasts,  which  divide 
the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud,  are  symbolical  of  the  Orthodox, 
who  are  stedfast  in  the  faith,  and  meditate  on  the  oracles  of 
God  day  and  night.  The  beasts  which  chew  the  cud,  but 
divide  not  the  hoof,  signify  the  Jews  ;  who  profess  to  meditate 
on  the  law  of  the  Lord,  but  do  not  walk  firmly  forward  to  the 
Father  through  the  Son.  The  beasts  which  divide  the  hoof,  but 
chew  not  the  cud,  are  the  heretics  ;  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  but  do  not  rightly  interpret  the  oracles  of 
God.  The  beasts  which  neither  divide  the  hoof  nor  chew  the 
cud  represent  those  who  are  altogether  impure.  In  -  another 
place  Clement  says,  that  "  the  command  to  take  a  turtle-dove 
for  a  sin-offering  (Levit.  xii.  6)  signified  allegorically  that  the 
purification  of  the  irrational  part  of  the  soul  is  acceptable  to  God." 

In  the  3  fifth  book  of  the  Stromata  the  reader  will  find  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  of 
the  dress  of  the  priests,  etc.,  borrowed,  like  many  other  of 
Clement's  fanciful  interpretations,  from  Philo. 

When  Job  said  that  "  he  came  naked  out  of  his  mother's 
womb  and  should  return  thither  naked,"  according  4  to 
Clement,  he  did  not  mean  stripped  of  worldly  possessions, 
but  free  from  vice  and  sin,  and  the  invisible  spectre  which 
follows  those  wrho  have  lived  a  life  of  injustice. 

In    Ps.    i.    1,    Clement   5 interprets    the    "counsel    of    the 

1  S.  L.  7.  dcd.  23.  Clement  here  borrows  from  Irenceus.  L.  5.  c.  8. 
Levit.  i.  11.     See  p.  129. 

2  S.  L.  7.  dcccxlix.  5.     Compare  P.  L.  I.  c.  5.  cvi.  2.   Levit.  xv.  29. 
*  S.  L.  5.  dclxiv.  26.     See  L.  6.  dcclxxxiii.  16. 

4  S.  L.  4.  dexxxvi.  26.  Potter  supposes  Clement  to  have  borrowed  the 
notion  of  the  invisible  spectre,  a-ihov;  I'tiwXov,  from  the  Phrcdo  of  Plato. 

5  S.  L.  2.  cccclxiv.  23.  This  interpretation  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
a  man  wise  in  these  matters,  <ro<pdu  rk  roiaZ-ra.  Clement  gives  another 
interpretation,  which  he  thus  introduces,  'i-ipo;  11  xvpiunpov  'ixiyiv.  He 
finds  in  ver.  3  of  the  same  Psalm  an  allusion  to  the  resurrection.  P.  L.  1, 
c.  10.  clii.  25. 
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ungodly,"  of  the  Gentiles ;  "  the  way  of  sinners,"  of  the  Jews  ; 
"  the  1  seat  of  the  scornful,"  of  the  heretics. 

In  2  Ps.  xix.  2,  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,"  refers  to 
that  which  is  expressly  written;  "night  unto  night  sheweth 
knowledge,"  to  that  knowledge  which  is  mystically  concealed. 
"There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard,"  to  the  Omnipresence  of  God. 

On  Isa.  i.  2,  "  Hear,  O  heaven,  and  give  ear,  O  earth," 
Clement  3  says  that  by  hear  the  prophet  means  understand ; 
by  heaven,  the  soul  of  the  Gnostic  who  has  taken  up  the 
contemplation  of  heaven  and  of  Divine  things  ;  by  earth,  the 
man  who  prefers  ignorance  and  hardness  of  heart ;  and  that 
the  expression  give  ear  (hmrLtpv),  i.e.  use  the  organs  of  hearing, 
has  a  particular  reference  to  those  who  are  wholly  attached  to 
the  objects  of  sense.  When  Isaiah  says,  xi.  7,  that  "  the  ox 
and  the  bear  shall  feed,"  Clement  4  discovers  that  by  the  ox, 
which  is  under  the  yoke,  and  is  deemed  a  clean  animal  by  the 
law,  because  it  divides  the  hoof  and  chews  the  cud,  is  meant 
the  Jew  ;  and  by  the  bear,  an  unclean  and  savage  animal,  the 
Gentile.  As  the  bear  licks  its  cub  into  shape  with  its  tongue, 
so  the  Gentile  is  formed  and  tamed  by  the  Word.  In  Isa. 
liii.  6,  "And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all," 
Clement  5  follows  the  Septuagint  version,  koX  Krptos  TrapeSwKev 
avTov  Tats  d/xapnats  rjfxwv,  and  supposes  the  words  to  mean 
that  Christ  is  to  be  the  judge  and  corrector  of  our  sins. 

1  KaJibpav  XeipZv  in  the  Septuagint. 

2  S.  L.  5.  dclxxxiv.  22.  There  are  allegorical  or  mystical  interpretations 
of  Ps.  viii.  5.  in  S.  L.  4.  DLXVI.  28.  xlv.  8,  9.  in  P.  L.  2.  c.  10. 
ccxxxvi.  28.  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxvi.  11.  of  Ps.  xlix.  13.  T.  L.  1.  c.  13. 
CLIX.  13,  where  Clement  refers  the  words,  "He  is  like  the  beasts  that 
perish,"  to  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  of  Ps.  li.  5.  S.  L.  3.  DLVII.  5.  of  Ps. 
lxxxii.  6.  C.  xciv.  30.  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxm.  26.  of  Ps.  ciii.  14.  P.  L.  1. 
c.  8.  cxxxv.  16.  and  of  Ps.  cl.  P.  L.  2.  c.  4.  cxcm.  5.  of  Prov.  i.  14. 
P.  L.  1.  c.  10.  CLiv.  14  (Clement  interprets  this  passage  of  our  Saviour's 
passion)  of  Prov.  iii.  5.  S.  L.  2.  ccccxxx.  17,  of  Prov.  ix.  18,  according 
to  the  Septuagint  version.  P.  L.  3.  c.  2.   cclvii.  13. 

3  S.  L.  4.  dcxli.  I.  Clement  had  previously  given  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion of  Jer.  xxii.  29.  There  are  allegorical  or  mystical  interpretations 
of  Isa.  vii.  9.  in  S.  L.  4.  ncxxv.  33.  xxii.  20.  L.  6.  DCCXXXVI.  4.  XLIX. 
8.  dcclxxi.  17,  of  Jer.  xii.  9,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version.  P.  L. 
2.  c.  10.  ccxxin.  9,  of  Zech.  ix.  9.  P.  L.  1.  c.  5.  CVI.  37.     C.  xcni.  33. 

4  S.  L.  6.  dcclxv.  43.  5  P.  L.  1.  c.  8.  cxxxviii.  30. 
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1  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  Clement 
1  mentions  a  heretical  interpolation  of  Mai.  hi.  15. 

2  Clement,  if  I  understand  him,  thus  calculates  Daniel's 
seventy  weeks.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  in  seven  3  then  after 
an  interval  of  sixty-two  weeks  the  Messiah  came ;  then  after 
an  interval  of  half  a  week,  Nero  placed  the  abomination  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  after  another  half  week  the  temple 
was  destroyed  by  Vespasian. 

3  Clement  says  that  the  three  series,  each  of  fourteen  genera- 
tions, into  which  St.  Matthew  divides  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(i.  1 7),  had  a  mystical  meaning ;  which,  however,  he  does  not 
explain.  4  When  John  the  Baptist  said  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  out  of  stones,  he  meant  by 
stones  the  Gentiles,  who  put  their  trust  in  stones. 

The  5  command  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye  if  it  offends  us 
(Matt.  v.  29),  according  to  Clement  is  a  direction  to  pluck 
out  all  evil  lusts  by  the  roots.  °When  Christ  said  that  He 
spake  to  the  Jews  in  parables,  in  order  that  seeing  they  might 
not  see  (Matt.  xiii.  13),  He  did  not  mean  that  He  would  cause 
them  to  be  ignorant ;  He  merely  predicted  their  ignorance. 
These  are  among  the  more  sober  of  Clement's  interpretations. 

7  When  Christ  said,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  "  (Matt, 
viii.  22),  He  alluded  to  men  who  live  vicious  lives  and  are  dead 

1  S.  L.  3.  dxxviii.  22. 

2  S.  L.  1.  cccxliv.  7.  ccccviii.  16.  Clements  connects  the  1290  and 
1335  days  in  c.  xn.  with  the  half  week  in  c.  IX.  ccccix.  1. 

3  S.  L.  1.  ccccix.  25.  Clement  speaks  of  the  genealogy  as  beginning 
from  Abraham  and  terminating  with  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord. 

4  Matt.  iii.  9.  C.  iv.  23.  So  by  the  generation  of  vipers  were  meant  the 
venomous  hypocrites  who  laid  snares  for  the  righteous. 

5  P.  L.  3.  c.  11.  cexciv.  15.  The  heretical  perversion  of  Matt.  v.  42, 
tu  aiTovvrl  <ri  ^tlou,  has  been  already  noticed.  S.  L.  3.  nxxm.  28.  DXXXVI. 
20.  There  are  interpretations  of  Matt.  viii.  20.  S.  L.  1.  ccexxix.  4. 
L.  4.  dlxxvii.  12.  xi.  15.  L.  5.  dcxliv.  12.  xiii.  33.  L.  5.  ncxciv.  22. 
xiii.  31.  P.  L.  1.  c.  11.  clv.  5.  xvii.  27.  L.  2.  c.  1,  clxxii.  28,  37. 
xviii.  3.  L.  1.  c.  5.  civ.  28.  cvn.  22.  xviii.  20.  S.  L.  3.  dxli.  41.  xxiv. 
19.     L.  3.  dxxxiv.  1.  xxvi.  7.     P.  L.  2.  c.  8.  ccv.  5.  ccvi.  14. 

6  S.  L.  1.  ccexvii.  16. 

7  P.  L.  3.  c.  11.  ccci.  2.     S.  L.  3.  dxxii.  13.     L.  4.  dexxxv.  7. 
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to  God  ;  who  dig  their  own  graves.  *  When  Christ  told  His 
disciples  "  to  proclaim  on  the  house-top  that  which  they  had 
heard  in  the  ear"  (Matt.  x.  27),  He  meant  that  they  should 
declare  with  suitable  grandeur  the  secret  mysteries  imparted  to 
them,  and  explain  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  canon  of 
truth.  In  the  pathetic  address  of  our  Saviour  to  Jerusalem, 
Clement  2  discovers  that  by  chickens  are  meant  Christians,  the 
Word  mystically  ascribing  simplicity  of  soul  to  the  age  of 
boyhood.  In  3  another  place  he  says  that  the  address  alludes 
to  the  various  modes  in  which  they,  who  peaceably  contemplate 
sacred  things,  are  prepared  for  vocation  by  Christ ;  for 
Jerusalem  signifies  the  vision  of  peace. 

Commenting  upon  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
Clement  4  says,  "  that  the  former  was  the  multitude,  the  worth- 
less grass  which  is  cast  into  the  fire  (Luke  xii.  28) ;  the  latter, 
the  true  Christian,  the  good  grass,  which  is  watered  by  the 
dew  of  Divine  grace,  and,  when  cut,  springs  up  again  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father." 

Clement 5  defends  his  allegorical  interpretations  by  appealing 
to  John  iv.  34,  where  Christ  says,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  Me."  Commenting  on  John  vi.  53,  54, 
Clement  6  writes,  "  Our  Lord  has  symbolically  alluded  to  this 
kind  of  food  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  saying,  '  Eat  My  flesh,  and 
drink  My  blood,'  signifying  allegorically  by  that  which  is  drunk 
the  faith  and  promise  by  which  the  Church,  consisting,  like 
man,  of  many  members,  is  watered  and  receives  increase  and 
is  compacted  together  of  both ;  of  a  body,  that  is,  faith  ;  of  a 
soul,  that  is,  hope ;  as  the  Lord  was  composed  of  flesh  and 
blood  ;  for  truly  hope  is  the  blood  of  faith,  by  which  faith  is 
kept  together  as  by  a  soul.  But  when  hope  is  breathed  away, 
the  vital  power  of  faith  is  dissolved,  like  blood  poured  forth." 

1  S.  L.  6.  dcccii.  39. 

2  Matt,  xxiii.  37.     P.  L.  i.e.  5.  cvi.  10. 

3  S.  L.  1.  ccexxxii.  8. 

4  Luke  xvi.  19.     P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  cexxxii.  38. 
8  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  exxv.  19. 

6  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  exxi.  1.  Compare  exxm.  24.  exxv.  27.  The  teaching 
or  doctrine  of  the  Saviour  is  called  our  spiritual  food,  apparently  with 
reference  to  John  vi.  Compare  the  comment  on  John  x.  9,  "I  am  the 
door."     C.  ix.  35  and  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcvi.  38. 
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Clement  *  alleges  John  xiv.  2,  "  In  My  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions,"  to  prove  that  different  degrees  of  reward  will 
be  assigned  to  different  degrees  of  virtue.  He  2  finds  in  Acts 
vi.  2,  "  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  Word  of  God 
and  serve  tables,"  and  in  the  Apostolic  decree,  Acts  xv.  23, 
prohibitions  of  gluttony. 

3  The  wise  virgins  in  the  parable  (Matt,  xxv.)  are  the  souls 
of  the  wise,  who,  understanding  that  they  are  placed  in  a  world 
of  ignorance,  light  their  lamps  and  rouse  their  intellect,  and 
illuminate  the  darkness,  and  dispel  ignorance,  and  seek  the 
truth,  and  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  Teacher.  Or,  as 
Clement  4  says  in  another  place,  they  are  Gnostic  souls,  which 
have  abstained  from  evil,  and  wait  for  the  Lord  in  love, 
and  light  their  lamps  for  the  contemplation  of  things  (twv 
Trpay/jtaTwv). 

The  miracle  of  the  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes  is  5  thus 
interpreted.  The  barley  loaves  signified  the  previous  prepara- 
tion of  the  Jew  and  Greek  for  the  Divine  wheat,  i.e.  the 
Gospel ;  barley  appearing  earlier  in  the  summer  than  wheat. 
The  fishes  signified  the  Greek  philosophy,  which  was  generated 
and  carried  along  amidst  the  Gentile  billows.  They  were 
given  for  the  nourishment  of  those  who  still  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  did  not  increase  like  the  fragments  of  the 
loaves  ;  yet  partaking  of  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  they  had 
the  Divine  resurrection  breathed  into  them  through  the  power 
of  the  Word.  Or  one  of  the  fishes  may  mean  the  encyclical 
course  of  instruction,  the  other  the  philosophy  which  is  after- 
wards taught ;  and  these  two  are  collected  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord. 

Speaking  of  the  Gnostic,  Clement  6  says  that  "  he  supplies 
the  place  of  the  Apostles,  by  an  upright  life,  by  accurate  know- 
ledge, by  assisting  his  friends,  by  removing  the  mountains  of 
his  neighbours,  and  casting  down  all  the  inequalities  of  their 
souls." 

1  S.  L.  4.  dlxxix.  30.  -  P.  L.  2.  c.  7.  ccii.  7. 

3  S.  L.  5.  dclv.  4.  4  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxv.  32. 

5  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxvii.  3.     The  reference  is  to  John  vi. 

6  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxviii.  21. 
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Clement  l  speaks  of  persons  who  transposed  the  Gospels  twv 
lx€T<xTL$evTo>v  To.  Erayye'Aia,  by  which  Mill  understands  that  they 
transferred  marginal  explanations  into  the  text.  May  it  not  mean 
that  they  transferred  into  the  genuine  Gospels  passages  which 
they  found  in  other  accounts  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  preaching? 

In  2  another  place  Clement  says  "  that  some  ascribed  to 
Matthias,  the  words  which  in  Luke  xix.  8  are  given  to 
Zacchasus."  We  may  observe  that  by  euayye'Aia,  in  the  fore- 
going passage,  are  clearly  3  meant  written  Gospels. 

By  the  last  day,  in  John  vi.  40,  Clement  4  understood  this 
world,  which  is  reserved  unto  a  particular  time,  when  it  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

With  reference  apparently  to  Luke  xvi.  12,  "If  ye  have  not 
been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's  "  (ev  t<3  dAAorptw), 
Clement  5  says  that  "  the  precept  to  desire  nothing  does  not 
mean  that  the  things  desired  are  another's  (dAAoVpia),  as  they 
suppose  who  affirm  that  the  Creator  was  not  the  Supreme 
God  ;  or  that  the  things  created  are  evil  and  detestable ;  that 
would  be  an  atheistic  opinion  :  but  we  call  the  things  of  the 
world  dAAoVpia,  because  our  abode  among  them  is  not  for  ever ; 
because  they  are  dAAoVpia  with  respect  to  possession,  inasmuch 
as  they  must  pass  to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  ;  though  with 
respect  to  use  they  are  our  own  (t8ta),  since  they  were  made 
for  us,  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  live  among  them." 

On  Rom.  xiii.  12,  "The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 
hand ;  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let 
us  put  on  the  armour  of  light,"  Clement  6says  "that  by  the 

1  S.  L.  4.  dlxxxii.  2.  See  Mill's  Note,  quoted  by  Potter,  who  refers 
to  L.   7.  dcccxci.  31.    sv  <r5  [i.iTix.Ti(iia.i  to.  f/ipaiviftsva.     See  also  L.  3. 

DXXIX.  4. 

2  S.  L.  4.  dlxxix.  13. 

3  So  sv  to7;  ivayyO.ioi;.       Quis  Dives  SalvetllT.    DCDXXXVII.  44. 

4  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxv.  20. 

5  S.  L.  4.  dcv.  20.  In  the  tract  Quis  Dives  Salvetur,  DCDXLVL  3, 
that  which  relates  to  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  ?S/«v,  that  which  relates  to  the 
world  a.\x'aT(ioi.     See  also  dcdliii.    15.    dcdlvi.   20.     P.   L.   3.    c.    1. 

CCLII.    I.    C.  2.   CCLVII.    17. 

0  S.  L.  4.  dexxviii.  16.     Clement  seems  in  v.  n  to  have  read  ulor:-,  rii 

Kt/'pov  instead  of  il^cn;  rov  xuipov. 
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day  and  the  light  is  allegorically  signified  the  Son,  and  by  the 
armour  of  tight  the  precepts  of  Christ." 

We  l  find  the  following  paraphrase  of  Rom.  viii.  38, 
"For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  (threatened  by  per- 
secution), nor  life  (the  present  life),  nor  Angels  (apostate 
Angels),  nor  principalities  (the  principality  of  Satan  is  the  life 
which  he  has  chosen  ;  his  are  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
darkness),  nor  things  present  (in  which  we  now  live,  as  the 
soldier  in  hope,  the  merchant  in  gain),  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,"  which  by  an  operation  peculiar  to 
man  acts  against  the  faith  of  him  who  freely  chooses  (for 
creature  is  here  synonymous  with  operation,  which  is  our  work), 
no  such  operation  shall  be  able  to  separate  us. 

Clement's  2  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  is  that  the  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones  were  the  Gnostic  structures  erected  on 
the  foundation  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus;  the  wood,  hay,  atid 
stubble  were  the  additions  of  the  Heretics.  When  St.  Paul 
expressed  his  anxiety  to  impart  to  the  Roman  converts  (i-n) 
"  some  spiritual  gift,  to  the  end  they  might  be  established,'*'  he 
alluded  to  the  Gnostic  building.  He  could  not  openly  com- 
municate such  spiritual  gifts  by  letter. 

Clement  ''interprets  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  "But  now  are  they  (your 
children)  holy,"  by  a  reference  to  John  iii.  6,  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  :  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit."  This,  he  says,  applies  not  only  to  parturition,  but 
also  to  instruction ;  the  children  are  holy,  i  being  acceptable 
to  God ;  to  Whom  the  words  of  the  Lord  have  betrothed 
their  souls. 

1  L.  4.  devi.  5. 

-  S.  L.  5.  dclx.  8.  The  interpretation  given  by  Basilides  of  I  Cor.  vii.  9, 
"  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,"  may  be  seen  L.  3.  pix.  16,  quoted 
in  p.  156.  There  are  remarks  on  the  5th  and  36th  verses  of  the  same 
chapter,  pxlvi.  10,  17;  and  interpretations  of  1  Cor.  i.  21.  S.  L.  1. 
ccclxx.  19.  CCCLXXI.  3.  of  I  Cor.  ix.  5.  L.  3.  dxxxvi.  i.  of  Gal.  ii.  19. 
L.  3.  dlx.  41.  of  Gal.  v.  16.  L.  4.  dxci.  8.  of  1  Tim.  iv.   1.    S.  L.  3. 

I)L.  2. 
3  L.  3.  dxlix.  ^. 

auTiKa  ayia  c«  rixvK,  al  ;vupi<r-r,c-i:  (f.  a.  iuxfitrrnini)  tui  QiZ>,  <ra/v  Kupucxut 
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Clement  1  says  that  the  word  77-opveia  is  used  by  the  Apostle  in 
three  different  senses.  As  the  desire  of  having  more  (7rXeov£^ta) 
is  called  -Kopvda,  being  opposed  to  contentment;  and  as  Idolatry 
is  so  called,  being  the  distribution  of  the  (worship  due  to  the) 
one  God' among  many;  so  iropvua  is  a  falling  away  from  one 
marriage  to  many. 

Clement  2  affirms  that  the  word  ^vaiol,  1  Cor.  viii.  1,  does 
not  mean  puffeth  up,  but  causeth  man  to  think  greatly  and  truly, 
and  supports  his  interpretation  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
books  of  Solomon ;  but  the  passage  is  not  extant  in  the  form 
in  which  he  quotes  it.  (Ecumenius  has  3  preserved  a  fragment 
of  the  Hypotyposes,  in  which  Clement,  interpreting  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
"  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head 
because  of  the  angels,"  says  "  that  the  angels  are  righteous  and 
virtuous  men,  who  might  be  tempted  to  sin  if  the  women  were 
unveiled."  The  real  angels  of  heaven  see  them,  even  when 
veiled. 

On  1  Cor.  xiii.  4, "  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself"  (ov  7rep7r€peuera<.), 
i  Clement  observes  "  that  irep/repeia  is  that  attention  to  orna- 
ment which  indicates  superfluity  and  uselessness ;  wherefore 
the  Apostle  adds,  '  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly;'  for  a  form 
not  our  own  and  not  according  to  nature  is  unseemly ;  this  he 
expresses  by  adding  that  '  Charity  seeketh  not  that  which  is  not 
her  own '  (rb  /jltj  kavTyj*),  for  truth  calls  that  which  is  proper  its 
own  ;  whereas  the  love  of  ornament  seeks  that  which  is  not  its 
own,  being  estranged  from  God,  and  the  Word,  and  Charity." 
5  Clement's  comment  on  the  nth  verse  of  the  same  chapter, 
JV/ien  I  zuas  a  child,  is,  that  when  St.  Paul  was  a  child,  that  is, 
a  Jew,  he  understood  as  a  child,  that  is,  he  walked  according  to 
the  law;  but  when  he  became  a  man,  that  is,  a  Christian,  he  put 

1  S.  L.  3.  dlii.  1.    Compare  L.  6.  dcccxvi.  19.    L.  7.  dccclxxvii.  18. 

a  S.  L.  7-  dcccxcvii.  I.  h  ffotp'ia,  <p-/itriv  0  2cc\/>fi£/v,  \vi(pv<riw<Tiv  to.  'uziirr,; 
Tixva.     The  commentators  suppose  Clement  to  refer  to  Ecclus.  iv.   11. 

7i  ootyiu.  u'mv;  lavrri  (for  \u,vrrt;)  avv\pw<rs. 

3  mxiv.  25.  The  Valentinian  interpretation  appears  in  the  Excerpta  ex 
Theodoti  Scriptis,  xciv. 

4  P.  L.  3.  ccli.  38.  I  know  not  where  Clement  found  the  reading 
to  fjtM  \avrns.  In  the  tract  Quis  Dives  Salvetur,  DCDLVI.  30,  we  find  the 
common  reading  ™  lavrvs. 

5  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.   cxviii.  30. 
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away  childish  things,  that  is,  the  things  of  the  law;  and  under- 
stood the  things  of  Christ,  Who  is  called  in  Scripture  by 
excellence  the  Man. 

On  1  Cor.  iii.  2,  Clement  x  says,  "  that  by  spiritual,  St. 
Paul  meant  those  who  believed  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  by  carnal, 
those  who  were  newly  instructed,  and  not  yet  purified  (by  the 
water  of  baptism) ;  he  called  them  carnal,  as  they  were  on  a 
footing  with  the  heathen,  still  carnally-minded.  He  gave 
them,  therefore,  milk  to  drink,  i.e.  he  poured  knowledge  into 
them,  which  is  communicated  by  catechetical  instruction,  and 
nourishes  unto  eternal  life."  The  expression  I  give  to  drink 
(eVoTio-a)  is  significant  of  perfect  participation :  for  full-grown 
men  are  said  to  drink,  infants  to  suck. 

2 His  interpretation  of  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  "I  knew  a  man  in 
Christ,"  etc.,  is,  that  St.  Paul  by  the  unspeakable  words  which 
he  heard  meant  the  ineffable  nature  of  God ;  and  that  he  was 
not  restrained  from  uttering  them  by  any  positive  prohibition, 
but  because  it  was  impossible  to  declare  the  Divine  Nature. 
That  can  only  be  declared  above  the  third  heaven,  by  those 
whose  office  it  is  to  initiate  the  elect  souls. 

Clement,  speaking  of  Phil.  ii.  7,  "  But  made  Himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,"  3  says 
that  St.  Paul  called  the  outward  man  a  servant,  with  reference 
to  his  state  before  the  Lord  became  a  servant,  and  took  upon 
Him  flesh.  But  God  Himself  in  His  compassion  made  the 
flesh  free  ;  delivering  it  from  corruption  and  from  a  deadly  and 
bitter  servitude,  investing  it  with  incorruption,  and  throwing 
around  it  the  holy  ornament  of  immortality. 

1  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxix.  30.  Clement  seems  to  have  read  yixa  luu; 
Xt'otico.,  a;  wriou;,  h  Xpurra,  ol  fipaficc.  He  separates  the  words  lv  Xmrr-y 
from  a;  wrious,  and  connects  them  with  yaXa.  Lf/a;  I-xothto..  His  para- 
phrase is,  I  have  instructed  you  in  Christ  with  simple,  true,  and  natural 
nourishment,  viz.  spiritual.  As  nurses  feed  new-born  infants  with  milk, 
so  I  nourish  you  with  the  milk  of  Christ,  the  Word,  instilling  into  you 
spiritual  food.  Thus  the  perfect  milk  is  perfect  food,  and  leads  to  an 
increasing  perfection,  which  knows  no  cessation  (axarcc-rauir-ov).  Where- 
fore this  milk,  together  with  honey,  was  promised  in  the  land  of  rest. 
See  Exod.  iii.  S.  cxix.  13. 

2  S.  L.  5.  dexciii.  10.     See  p.  172,  Note  2. 
1  P.  L.  3.  c.  1.  ecli.  30. 
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By  the  expression  true  yoke-fellow  (<rv£vye  yv^o-ie),  in  Phil, 
iv.  3,  Clement  1  supposed  St.  Paul  to  mean  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  alludes  in  i  Cor.  ix.  5.  For  according  to  Clement,  Peter, 
2 Philip,, and  Paul  were  married. 

In  Col.  i.  28,  our  translators  have  rendered  iravra  avOpwirov, 
every  man.  According  to  :i  Clement,  they  should  have  said, 
the  whole  man,  that  is,  purified  both  in  soul  and  body.  The 
expression  cannot  mean  every  man  absolutely,  for  then  there 
would  be  no  unbelievers ;  nor  yet  every  believer^  since  all  are 
not  perfect. 

With  reference  to  Heb.  i.  3,  Clement  4says  "that  the 
Apostle  calls  the  Son  ^apa^Tr/pa  t?/?  Sd^s  tov  Ila-i-pos,  because 
He  teaches  the  truth  concerning  God,  and  shows  us  as  it  were 
by  an  express  image  (xaPaKTVP'-'ravTa)i  tnat  God  and  the 
Father  is  the  one  and  only  ruler  of  all ;  Whom  no  one  has 
known  excepting  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  has 
revealed  Him." 

Clement  5  thought  that  both  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  Hades.  He  quotes  in  support  of 
the  opinion  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  "By  which  also  He  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison." 

By  the  charity  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  (1  Pet.  iv.  8), 
Clement  °  seems  to  have  understood  the  love  of  Christ  which 
remits  the  sins  of  man. 

1  S.  L.  3.  dxxxv.  19.  Compare  with  reference  to  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  L.  4. 
dcyii.  1. 

2  Clement  appears  here  to  confound  Philip  the  deacon  with  Philip  the 
apostle.     See  Potter's  Note,  nxxxv.  16. 

3  S.  L.  5.  dclxxxiii.  5. 

*  S.  L.  7.  dccclxvi.  28.  Clement  appears  to  quote  from  memory ; 
the  reading  of  our  text  is  8s  »»  «wau'y«<r/«a  7>>s  3«g«  na)  xaFay-r'/''P 
rn;  faoffrnfftus  aimu.  In  Heb.  xi.  40,  Clement  supposes  the  word 
fi'ovot  to  be  understood  <W  ph  xuP's  v/*'**  'riXuaitufi  (povoi).  S.  L.  4. 
DCIX.   13. 

5  S.  L.  6.  dcclxiii.  II.     See  p.  207. 

G  S.  L.  1.  ccccxxiii.  36.  L.  2.  CCCCLXIH.  23.  It  may  be  observed 
with  reference  to  2  Pet.  i.  20,  that  the  word  lirfo.vns  is  used  by  Clement 
to  signify  an  explanation  of  a  word  or  passage  in  Scripture.  P.  L.  2.  c. 
1.  clxxij.  37. 
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Clement  l  finds  in  the  twelve  gates  of  the  Heavenly  Jeru- 
salem (Rev.  xxi.  21)  an  allusion  to  the  twelve  Apostles. 

Having  given  so  many  examples  of  the  mode  in  which 
Clement  applied  the  language  of  Scripture,  I  will  add  one 
of  his  modes  of  interpreting  a  Heathen  poet.  a  Of  the 
following  lines  of  Hesiod, — 

KtTvo;  fn.iv  vavapiffTo;,  o;  alro;  -ravrot  vow*, 

Eir^Xo;  0    av  ;;ax-7vo;  S;  id  ut'ovti  tfiSnTOU, 

"O;  it  xi  fttor    abro;  voir,,  f/.r)<r    aXXou  uxoveav 

'Ev  QufAu  fiuWr,rui,  oV  air'  u%priio;  ocvvip, — 

the  first  describes  Abraham,  who  sought  God ;  the  second,  the 
disciples,  who  obeyed  the  Word;  the  third  and  fourth,  the 
Gentiles,  who  did  not  follow  Christ. 

The  authority  of  Clement  has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a 
mode  of  interpretation  kclt  oucovo/uav,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
erroneously.  We  know  that  the  word  oikovo/aos,  in  its  literal 
sense,  is  equivalent  to  house -steward,  Rci  fa  miliar  is  dis- 
pensator ;  and  consequently  oIkovojxlo.  to  3  stewardship.  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  speaks  of  himself  as  a  steward  or  dispenser  of 
the  mysteries  of  God  (1  Cor.  iv.  1),  and  of  a  bishop  as  the 
steward  of  God  (Tit.  i.  7).  He  speaks  of  himself  also  as 
entrusted  with  a  stewardship  (1  Cor.  ix.  17);  as  a  minister  of 
the  Church  according  to  the  stewardship  of  God  assigned  him 
for  the  Colossians  (i.  25).  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the 
stewardship  of  the  grace  of  God  assigned  him  for  the 
Ephesians  (iii.  2).  Hence  if  St.  Paul  said  or  did  anything  /car' 
oLKovofXLav,  he  said  or  did  it  as  a  steward  of  God,  entrusted 
with  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  among  the 

1  P.  L.  2.  c.  12.  ccxlii.  2.  It  appears  from  L.  I.  C.  6.  exxv.  2,  that 
he  considered  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above  synonymous  with  heaven.     He 

Speaks  of  it  as  t)?s  olpa.vorroX-.oa;. 

2  P.  L.  3.  c.  8.  eclxxix.  9. 

3  It  is  used  in  the  original  sense,  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxxxvu.  8,  where 
Clement,  having  said  that  the  use  of  dyed  wool  weakens  the  texture  of 

the  cloth,  adds,  to  Tl  olV  ii$  oizovop-lav  vjQitqi.  So  •xa.pifjL'Xofivpa.  oly.mopix.ov. 
L.  3-  c>  IO.  CCLXXXIII.  33.  obx  'in  -Zipi  rov  oixov  ur,  av  fjiovn  h  olxovopcia,. 
S.  L.  I.  CCCXXXVI.  II.  rriv  axpav  olxovopiav.  L.  7.  DCCCLXIV.  2.  pu\itr<rcc 
Ss  tovs  rr,\ixav7>ii  oixovo/aiuv  -rt-7rio-Tiupi.ivov;.  L.  4.  DCVII.  IO,  where  there 
is  a  direct  allusion  to  1  Cor.  ix.  17.  r?,;  rod  <y&K*x<res  olxovopla;.  L.  2. 
cccclxxvii.  16,  seems  to  mean  the  provision  of  milk  made  by  God  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  infant.     See  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxxn.  26. 
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Gentiles.  Nor,  when  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  (ets  olKovopiav 
tov  7rX77pw/xaros  tw  Kaipwv,  i.  10),  is  the  use  of  the  word  very 
different ;  the  meaning  is,  that  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
was  reserved  to  the  fulness  of  time.  Having  premised  these 
few  observations  respecting  the  use  of  the  word  oiKovo/u'a  in  the 
New  Testament,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Clement. 

He  1  says  of  Christians,  that  they  understand  the  dispensa- 
tion of  God ;  that  is,  the  Providence  of  God  in  His  moral 
government  of  the  universe.  olKovo^ia  here  is  put,  not  for 
the  office  of  dispensing,  but  for  the  thing  dispensed.  The 
sense  is  the  same  when  he  2  speaks  of  the  beautiful  economy 
used  by  the  Word  in  leading  men  on  to  perfection ;  and  when 
assigning  the  reason  why  God,  notwithstanding  His  goodness, 
is  angry,  and  punishes  man,  he  3says  that  such  a  procedure,  fj 
TomSe  oLKovofxia,  conduces  to  the  right  education  of  children. 

C.  lii.  37-    "'  T'/,v  otxevefiiav  tov  8-ov  xccrotvivonxin;. 

s  P.  L.  I.  C.  1.  xcix.  3-  *■»)  xaXri  trwyxertrxi  tlxovop-la  0  vravra.  <piXav0pu-ros 
x'oyo;.  So  Christ  is  said  to  have  received  perfect  regeneration  at  His 
baptism,  xurct  rhv  olzovafiixh*  ■xpalia.TV'xuKTft,  according  to  that  which  had 
been  prefigured  with  reference  to  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

3  P.  L.  I.  C.  8.  CXXXvi.  35.  Compare  rr,i  olxoiofi'ixv  r»)v  lavrov.  cxxxix. 
20.  7ta.pa  Tri'>  oixtrofttxv  r>?;  ai'uXjj;.  32.  0  rp'otos  rftS  olxmuia;  avrov. 
CXLII.  19.  tiv  Tipi  to  tcrirrvpiiv  <r*?v  ay(po>V0Tr,ra.  oixovafiiav.  C.  IO.  CL.  32. 
ohx  upyxivbf  oizoYOfiiav  ^iiXojo-a.;.  L.  3.  c  4.  cci.xix.  14,  where  Clement 
is  speaking  of  the  government  of  an  earthly  monarch.  In  c.  12.  cccx.  12, 
Clement  says,  "If  we  become  hearers  of  the  Word,  let  us  glorify  the 
blessed  Economy,"  <rh*  paxxpiav  ~ho\iZ,oii^ii  olxovofeiav,  where  by  o/x«- 
ve/iimi  we  must,  according  to  Potter,  understand  the  incarnation  of  the 
'Word  ;  but  here  also  it  means  the  Divine  procedure  in  sending  the  Word 

to  take  Our  flesh.  So  S.  L.  I.  CCCXLVI.  39.  k  yo\p  xocra.  rr,v  Ql'tai  <xapa.- 
ooffiv  <piXo<ro<p'ia  "iarno~i  <rhv  trpovoixv  xai  flifiaioT'  ns  avaipihlern;,  fivlfos  fl  Tip) 
<r«v  -wTxpct  oixovoftia,  tyu.UiTU.1,  L.  5-  DCXLVIi  $1.  'r'>y  za.ro.  ffoipxa  oixovoju-iav. 
DCLXIX.   21.        L.   6.   DCCLXIV.   22.    CCCLXXIII.   2J.    hixs    olxovoftias    h    vripi- 

Tr-atris.  If  the  Greeks  by  chance  said  anything  in  agreement  with  the 
true  philosophy,  that  chance  was  a  part  of  the  Divine  economy  or 
procedure  ;  was  in  the  order  of  Divine  providence,  ccccxvn.  36.  iripa 
yap  w  olxovoftia,  It  was  another  part  of  the  Divine  procedure.  L.  2. 
ccccxxx.  29,  where  tj?  olxovopia  tov  e-iov  is  evidently  equivalent  to  «w 
fjLia  xai  feiff  tyi  orpovetlT'xn  ^ioixr,<rn  in  27.  L.  3-  DXL.  5-  L.  4.  DCXXXI. 
24.  L.  6.  DCCCII.  13.  L.  7.  DCCCLV.  40.  DCCCLXXXII.  32,  37. 
CCCCXXXIX.  8.  r'01  nri  'itraax — tvitoi  lo-'o/zivov  h/Mt  oixovo/t'ias  ffarnplov.  The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  a  type  of  the  Divine  procedure  in  accomplishing 
our  salvation.     L.   5.   dccxiv.   3.     L.  6.   dcccxii.  23.    cccclxxxi.  24. 
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If  we   turn   to  the   passages  in  which   the  verb  olkovo/xuv 
is  used,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  a  corresponding  meaning. 

h  St  eixovofiia  alrny  xai  -xpo$r,Tixri  xai  rvxix.n.  This  part  of  the  Divine 
procedure  (with  reference  to  the  sons  of  Abraham)  was  both  pro- 
phetical ' and  typical.  L.  3.  DXL.  28.  QuTixij  avayxy  hla;  o'lHovop'ias. 
Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  DCDLV.  41.  DXLVIII.  34.  rn  oixovopiu  xutop-tvos 
iuapi<rrus.  DLIX.  24.  h  xara  rr,i  ExxXtitrtaii  xai)'  npa;  oixovo/ala.  L.  4- 
DLXXVI.  18.  iixaia;  oven  rZs  olxovoftias.  Here  the  word  refers  to  God's 
distribution  of  gifts  to  each  man  according  to  his  deserts,  dlxxx.  5. 
tUs  appnrov  oixovoftixs  xai  Xitrovpyia;.  Here,  however,  o\xoiofjaa.  may  mean 
simply  office.  DCII.  38.  u  /At  yap  ph  un  rr,s  dice;  hoixfoiu;  (h  avravro'Soo-i;) 
o"%irai  h  olxovot&ia  rut  xu(up<r'tuv,  xai  vr'ssrruxiv  n  l-rofoo'is  alrois'  ti  ot  tx 
•rpovola;    ra    xu.6a.paia,  \x    ■Xpovo'ia;    xai  al   xoXafli;.       For   if  the    retribution   IS 

not  of  Divine  appointment,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  expiatory  pro- 
cedure (of  the  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  expiation  or  purification 
according  to  the  system  of  Basilides),  and  their  hypothesis  falls  to  the 
ground  ;  but  if  the  expiation  proceeds  from  God's  providence,  so  also  do 
the  punishments.  L.  5.  dclxxix.  iS.  otron  tkwta  to  xipa;  ruv  Xeyim  rr,; 
oixovouia;.  He  (John  the  Baptist)  pointed  out  the  true  end  of  the 
oracles  respecting  the  Divine  procedure  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 
L.  6.  DCCCIV.  7.  DCCXXX.  l8.  ovbi  rw  u>.;.r,v  'Itrairiv  oixovopiav  rr,; 
ttXnfaias,  Nor  are  they  (the  Greeks)  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the 
Divine  procedure  as  it  truly  is.  L.  6.  dcclxv.  9.  ri  oh ;  au%<  xai  lv 
ahou  n  a'vrh  yiyomv  oixovopla.  What  then?  Was  not  the  Divine  pro- 
cedure the  same  apud  inferos?  See  dcclxiii.  24.  dccxci.  12.  xai 
•Kaaai  rk*  xara  Toy  Kupiov  onu-iovpyiav  n  xai  oixovouiav  trmnvui.  10  com- 
prehend the  whole  procedure  in  reference  to  the  work  of  creation  and 
the  dispensation  as  conducted  by  the  Lord,  dccxciii.  2S.  'AyyiXixr,; 
Vo\m  xax-'r/r,;  rn;  o'lKovoyAoi.;  (imitations)  of  the  angelic  glory,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  offices  established  in  heaven,  dcccxvii.  4.  ra  u;  oixovopiav 
Wirri&ua,  that  which  was  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
counsel.  L.  7.  DCCCXXX.  9.  xara  rrtt  ruv  xipiyiicov  olxovoulav.  According 
to  the  Divine  procedure  with  reference  to  earthly  things,  dcccxxxi.  31. 
The  Word  is  spoken  of  as  displaying  rhv  aylav  oixovopiav.  But  instead 
of  ayaoihuyfi'ivM  we  should  perhaps  read  ava^ibiyuAvoj  as  in  dccclxii.  35. 
tou  ftiyiffrou  \<r)  rr,;  yn;  ayaSou  Xoyta  Ti  xai  'ipytf  avaoi^d/ntvo;.  DCCCLXXIY. 
35.  sv  tjJ  xxra.  rov  /iiov  oix.nou.ia,  means  in  life  and  conversation. 
dccclxxv.  44.  r]  0-v  olxoiopia,  thy  (that  is,  Christ's)  procedure  in  con- 
ducting the  government  of  the  world,  dccclxxvi.  II.  olxovopla  rov  aaZ,- 
iaiai  %i  airov  /iiXXoira  Tpoopt»p.'ivri,  the  procedure  grounded  on  foreseeing 
that  a  certain  individual  would  be  saved  through  his  means.  The  Word 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis,  v. 
where  Christ's  injunction  to  the  three  disciples  not  to  reveal  what  they 
had  seen  on  the  Mount,  is  said  to  have  been  given,  lest  the  Jews, 
understanding  what  the  Lord  was,  should  abstain  from  laying  hands  on 
Him,  and  thus  the  economy  should  be  incomplete,  xai  AnXhs  n  oixovopcla 
yivnrat.  In  xi.  it  signifies  office.  In  xxvu.  it  appears  to  be  used  in 
the  same  sense,  and  as  in  XI.  is  opposed  to  ima/us.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  may  here  mean  dispensation,  as  it  does  in  XXXIII.  and  LVIII.  the 
dispensation  beyond  the  pleroma. 
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It x  means  to  administer,  with  reference  either  to  worldly  affairs, 
or  the  providential  governance  of  the  universe. 

The  passage  which  has  been  most  frequently  produced  in 
proof  of  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  /car'  olkovolllov  is  in  S. 
L.  6.  dcccii.  Clement  is  there  speaking  of  the  circumcision 
of  Timothy  by  St.  Paul,  in  accommodation  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Jews.  St.  Paul,  he  2  says,  knew  well  that  circumcision 
does  not  justify;  but  while  he  maintained  the  essential  doctrines, 
he  admitted  that  he  became  all  things  to  all  men  (Kara  avp.7repi- 
<popav),  by  accommodation,  that  he  might  gain  all.  Daniel 
in  like  manner  wore  the  golden  chain  put  upon  him  by  the 
king  of  Persia,  in  order  to  save  his  countrymen  from  oppres- 
sion. "  They,  therefore,"  proceeds  Clement,  "  are  not  in 
reality  deceivers,  who  accommodate  themselves  in  conformity 
to  the  part  assigned  them  by  Providence  for  the  salvation 
of  others  (01  (rvjx—epKpcpojx^voi  6Y  olKovo/xtav  crcoT^ptas),  nor  they 
who  partially  err;  but  they  who  err  on  essential  points." 
According  to  Clement,  St.  Paul  and  Daniel  acted  Kara  <rvp.-Kf.pi- 
cpopav,  or  crv/x7repicpep6Lia'OL 3  oY  olKovop.iav  cwT'^ptas.  He  inter- 
preted their  acts  as  done  in  accommodation,  with  reference  to 

1  In  this  sense  it  is  used  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.   DCDXLIII.  46.  -rpooiKo- 

\of/.Yi6y,va.t,  S.  L.  I.  CCCXXIV.  46.  olxovofAWvru  rhv  §<s*«S«v.  P.  L.  2.  C.  "J. 
CCIV.    27.       So    oUovopixa;    lllop'ivcii.        S.    L.    2.    CCCCXLIV.    37.       The   t\VO 

covenants  were  given,  each  in  its  appointed  time  by  the  Providence  of 
God.  ufUpoTv  yap  ■/,  Svvapi;  olxovofisi  ffUTtifiat.  L.  I.  CCCCXXIII.  29.  The 
twofold  exercise  of  the  power  of  Providence,  in  punishing  and  in  con- 
ferring good,  dispenses  salvation.  cravra  fjXi  ouv  olx.ovoft:7rai  avwfcv  u$ 
r.aXov.    CCCLXIX.    12. 

2  Compare  S.  L.  7.  dccclxiii.  13.  For  the  use  of  the  word  tru/ivi- 
pitpipi<r6a,i,  see  also  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  CCXXXIV.  16.  In  S.  L.  1.  cccxxvi. 
13,  it  is  joined  with  oUoyo/taTir^ai.  Clement  says,  "that  we  must,  in 
choosing  our  part,  choose,  not  that  which  is  not  blamed,  but  that  which 
is  not  justly  blamed.  For  it  does  not  follow,  because  a  man  will  not 
do  an  act  (for  itself,  vrpwyovpivu;,  making  it  his  principal  object),  that 
he  will  not  do  it  under  certain  circumstances  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will 
then  do  it,  proceeding  agreeably  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  accom- 
modating himself  cixovot/.m/fiivo;  ti  0i/><ro>pa;  xui  <rvfttfipi<pipof<t,ivos .  See  also 
S.  L.  2.  CCCCLXVII.  12.  L.  3.  dxli.  38.  L.  7.  dccclxviii.  40. 
DCCCLXXXI.  13.  DCCCLIV.  2.  t»7;  2'  av/i/.y/ix-iiriv  o  yvu<rTix.i;  olxovofAoin  <rr,y 
a'iTr,triv.  The  Gnostic  will  adapt  his  prayer  to  the  case  of  those  whose 
conscience  is  seared.     See  Gataker's  Note  on  Marc.  Anton,  in  p.  330. 

3  So  P.  L.  I.  C.  9.  cxlvi.  3.  auT7,plu.i  olKoiofioufiit'/).  L.  3.  c.  12. 
CCCIII.  28,  oiaovofiovfiivo:  rr,;  ixatopQuimu;  rr\'i  ffwrvp'ia*.  S.  L.  6.  DCCCXX. 
34.  irptffoixovif/.oZvTu't  <rtpnrw  01  xur.o'i,  the  wicked  take  such  measures. 
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the  parts  assigned  them  by  Providence;  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  kclt  olKovo/xcav.  In 
like  manner,  when  he  says  (P.  L.  2.  c.  1.  clxxv.  24)  that 
frugality  was  recommended  to  the  Jews  under  the  law  oIkovo/au)- 
TctTa  by  the  prohibition  of  different  kinds  of  food,  he  means 
that  it  was  recommended  in  conformity  to  the  character  of  the 
dispensation  ;  Moses  assigning  openly  carnal  reasons,  which 
the  Jews  believed ;  but  in  secret  spiritual  reasons.  The 
passage  which  appears  to  give  the  greatest  sanction  to  the 
notion  of  an  interpretation  ko.t'  olKovo^tav  is  in  P.  L.  2.  c. 
9.  ccxix.  16,  where,  speaking  of  Lot's  incest,  he  says,  "I 
omit  the  interpretation  which  refers  it  to  the  economy  of 
the  restitution  of  all  things,  Trapa.Treixirofji.ai  yap  vvv  Ti)<; 
TtaXiyy  evecriov  oiKOvo/xt'as  TTfV  l^yrjcriv"  But  here  also  by 
oLKovofxia  is  to  be  understood  the  Divine  procedure  with 
respect  to  the  restitution. 

Clement  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  given  by  the  Inspira- 
tion of  God;  " God,"  he  l says,  "leads  men  according  to  the 
divinely  inspired  Scriptures."  He  -says  also,  that  "to  take 
offence  at  the  Divine  commands  is  to  take  offence  at  the 
Holy  Spirit."  He  3  calls  the  Prophets  instruments  of  the 
Divine  voice.  Speaking  of  those  who  pretended  to  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  among  the  heathen,  he  i  says,  that  they  were  all 
thieves  and  robbers  (with  reference  to  John  x.  18),  who  either 
foretold  future  events  from  observation  and  probable  conjecture, 
as  physicians  and  fortune-tellers  judge  from  the  countenance ; 
or  were  moved  by  demons  ;  or  were  excited  by  the  influence 
of  water,  or  of  frankincense,  or  by  some  quality  of  the  air. 
But  the  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  events  by  the  power  and 
inspiration  of  God ;  as  before  the  law,  Adam,  who  5  pro- 
phesied with  respect  to  the  woman,  and  on  the  occasion  of 

nyiirai   Ss    xara,    ra;   hoTviuffrou;    ypccQu;.      S.    L.    "J.   dcCCXciv.   38.    roT; 
haritiisreii  Xoyoi;.    DCCCXCVI.   I. 

-   ou9a.pifrovfi.iiot    ra.7;    tt-.'ui;    IvtoXo.7;,    reuqifri    t£>   a.y'100  V/ivftxri.        L.    J. 

ncccxcni.  18,  quoted  in  p.  209,  Note  3. 

3  rev;  01  tou  -xa.iT0x.pu.-0y9:  xpo^r.-x.;  Q-ou  ah*  «v  r.;  y.'X.Ta.<rXoc.yuYi,  opyxnx 
il'uti  ytvofiivou;  <p<ov7,;.       S.   L.  6.  DCCCXXVII.  33. 

4  S.  L.  1.  cccc.  17.     Compare  S.  L.  5.  dcxcix.  10. 

'  When  Adam  said,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father,"  etc., 
Gen.  ii.  24,  which  the  Fathers,  from  Eph.  v.  32,  understood  to  be  prophetic. 
See  Tertullian,  de  Anima,  c.  n. 
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the  naming  of  the  animals ;  Noah,  who  preached  repentance ; 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  clearly  foretold  many  future 
events,  both  distant  and  near  at  hand ;  so  also,  when  the  law 
was  given,  Moses  and  Aaron  prophesied ;  after  the  law  was 
given,  Joshua,  Samuel,  etc.1 

In  another  place,  Clement,  speaking  of  false  prophets,  2  says 
that  they  sometimes  spoke  the  truth,  but  spoke  in  ecstasy,  as 
ministers  of  the  Apostate  (angel).  like  others  of  the  early 
fathers,  he  3  believed  that  the  Word  imparted  to  all  men,  but 
especially  to  those  who  cultivated  their  reasoning  powers,  a 
certain  Divine  influence,  by  which  they  were  led  to  the 
recognition  of  One  God,  self-existent  and  eternal. 

With  respect  to  the  Septuagint  version,  Clement 4  says  "  that 
the  Law  and  the  Prophetical  books  were  translated  into  Greek 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus ;  or,  according  to 
some,  in  that  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  that  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  very  zealous  in  forwarding  the  work,  which  was 
performed  by  seventy  elders,  chosen  from  those  most  con- 
versant with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Greek  language,  who  were 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose.  Each 
made  his  version  separately;  but  when  the  several  versions 
were  compared,  they  were  found  to  agree  both  in  sense  and 
words.  This  was  effected  by  the  Providence  of  God,  Who 
designed  that  the  Scriptures  should  reach  the  ears  of  the 
Greeks.  Nor  ought  it  to  occasion  any  surprise ;  for  the 
Scriptures,  having  been  lost  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
r'  Ezra,  the  Levite  and  Priest,  inspired  by  God,  renewed  them 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes. 

1  Clement  says  that  the  whole  number  of  prophets  was  thirty-five.  He 
mentions  as  female  prophets,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Olda. 

8  S.  L.  1.  ccclxix.  6.  On  the  subject  of  Prophesying  in  ecstasy,  see  my 
work  on  Tertullian. 

3  Thus  C.  lix.  14,  Wi<TTU.x.rot.l  rts  cc'roppma  hix.fi.  LXI.  8.  LXII.  20.  LXIV.  8. 
S.  L.  2.  ccccxcm.  17.     See  p.  193,  Note  5. 

4  S.  L.  1.  ccccix.  26.  See  p.  73.  Compare  Irenreus,  L.  3.  c.  25. 
Clement  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  the  work  of  Aristobulus  to 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  parts  of  Scripture  which 
recorded  the  most  remarkable  events  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  had  been  translated  into  Greek  before  the  time  of  Demetrius, 
and  even  of  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander. 

8  See  S.  L.  1.  cccxcii.  32. 
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Clement1  uniformly  speaks  of  the  Sibyl  as  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  2  the  first  book  of  the  Stromata  he 
mentions  the  various  accounts  which  had  been  given  of  her 
birthplace,  parentage,  etc.,  and  in  3  the  same  book  he  enume- 
rates the  different  Sibyls  and  the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 
There  is  in  the  4  sixth  book  a  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  is 
represented  as  appealing  to  the  books  of  the  Sibyl  and 
Hystaspes ;  for  I  agree  with  Grabe  in  thinking  that,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  it  will  scarcely  bear  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it  by  Cotelerius.  Clement  refers  either  to  some  Apocryphal 
book,  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  or  to  some  discourse 
of  St.  Paul,  which  was  introduced  into  the  work  entitled  "  The 
Preaching  of  Peter." 

Clement's  quotations  from  Scripture  appear  generally  to 
have  been  made  from  memory.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
5  sometimes  blends  passages  from  different  parts  of  Scripture 
in  one  quotation ;  6  sometimes  expresses  the  sense  in  words 
very  different  from  those  of  Scripture ;  7  sometimes  attributes 
to  one  sacred  writer  passages  which  belong  to  another. 

1  TttZra.  rtjMi  h  9Tfio0?iTixh  <7ru.piyyva.  xa)  ■xoitiTuch  2//3wXX«.  C.  XXIV.  I.  So  XLIV. 

6,  26.  fapa  rns  ■rpotpriTi'So;  rtj;  'Efipaiav.    LXI.  22.    I.XVI.  IO.    S.  L.  5.    DCCXIV. 

23.    The  Sibyl  is  also  quoted,  C.  liv.  2.  lx.  31.  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  cexxix. 

7.  L.  3.  c.  3.  cclxi.  16.     S.  L.  3.  dxvii.  2.     S.  L.  5.  nccxvin.  20. 

2  ccclviii.  7.     See  Lardner's  Credibility,  c.  22. 

3  ccclxxxiv.  5.  The  Phrygian,  named  Artemis  ;  the  Erythrcean,  Ilero- 
phile  ;  the  Egyptian  ;  the  Italian,  who  dwelt  at  Rome,  and  whose  son 
Evander  built  the  temple  of  Pan,  called  Lupercal.  In  cccxcix.  5, 
Clement  mentions  the  Samian,  Colophonian,  Cumrean,  Erythraean,  Pythian, 
the  Taraxandrian  (qu.  Taxandrian),  the  Macetian  (Macedonian),  the 
Thessalian,  and  the  Thesprotian. 

4  dcclxi.  22.  See  Cotelerius,  Judicium  de  Epistola  posteriore  Clementis 
Romani.  Beverege  in  Cod.  Cam.  L.  1.  c.  14.  Grabe  Spicil.  torn.  1.  p. 
66.  On  the  subject  of  the  Sibylline  verses,  see  Prideaux's  Connexion. 
P.  2.  B.  9. 

5  Thus  Isa.  lxiv.  1,  2,  and  lxvi.  1.  C.  lxvi.  36.  Isa.  xl.  8,  and  li.  6. 
lxvii.  5.  Isa.  i.  16,  17,  and  Ps.  xxxiii.  14.  xliv.  9.  P.  L.  i.  c.  7.  exxxm. 
26.     Matt.  v.  40.   Luc.  vi.  29  and  L.  3.  c.  ult.  cccvu.  4. 

6  Thus  C.  lxvi.  40.  lxviii.  30.  P.  L.  1.  c.  5.  civ.  20.  cvi.  1.  c.  11. 
clvi.  1.     L.  3.  c.  12.  cccv.  17.  cccvi.  26.  ccevm.  12.     S.  L.  3.  dlv.  20. 

7  Thus  having  quoted  one  of  the  Psalms,  he  proceeds  to  quote  Ps.  xxiii. 

4,  h  pdffios  ffov    ku.)  h  (izxrtipia   <xov   vapiKa.XKTU.v   fit,  iiir'l    ri;    tripos,  as    if   from 

another  prophet.  P.  L.  1.  c.  7.  exxxv.  3.  He  quotes  also,  as  from  one 
of  the  books  of  Kings,  a  passage  made  up  of  different  passages  in  the  book 
of  Job.    S.  L.  4.   dcxli.  12.     He  quotes  as  from  a  Gospel  (h  nn  ibccyytxiu) 
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He  frequently  quotes,  as  from  Scripture,  passages  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  it.  Thus  he  *  says,  "  that  Moses  forbade 
the  Israelites  to  eat  the  hare  and  the  hyaena."  2  He  quotes  as 
Scripture  the  following  words,  oo-p-rj  cvwSt'as  to  0ec3  KapdYa 
So£ d^ovcra  'tov  7re7rAaKOTa  avrrjv.  3  Again,  elo'cs  yap  tov  dSeA<£dv 
crov,  ttSes  tov  ©cdv  crov.  4  Again,  airetcr^e  yap  to.  peydAa,  kcu  tu. 
{ALKpa  vp.lv  TrpocrTeOrjo-erai.  °  Again,  ytveaOe  Sd/apoi  Tpa7re£irai. 
He  °  expressly  attributes  to  Solomon  the  following  sentence, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  tov  ttlo-tov  oAos  6  «oo-p.os 
twv  xpr)p.a.Twv,  6  SoAopwv  Ae'yei,  tou  Se  airio~TOv  ovSe  o/3oAos. 
7  Having  quoted  Isa.  liv.  1,  he  adds  the  following  words,  as 
part  of  the  quotation,  e/Siwcras  eis  to  ir€pL(ppayp.a  tov  Xaov. 
iv€vXoy-)]9r]o-av  to.  TCKva  cov  €ts  Tas  CKvpas  twv  ira.Tf.piov,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  iKX.rjpovojx-rjcra'i  tijv  iiadiqK'qv  tov  Icrpar/A. 
s  He  says  that  the  disciple  to  whom  Christ  addressed  the 
words,  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead"  (Matt.  viii.  22),  was 
Philip.  He  9  quotes,  after  Clemens  Romanus,  eyw  Se  etpi  uTp;is 
drro  x^Tpv-S)  as  the  words  of  Scripture.  Having  10  quoted 
Micah  i.  2,  axovcraTe,  Xaol,  Aoyov  (in  the  Vatican  MS.  Adyovs), 

the  following  words,  f/.v/rrnpiov  Xfi.li  \f/.o)  xai  to7;  uloT;  rau  o'ixou  /zov,  which 
appear  in  the  translation  of  Theodotion  to  have  followed  the  words  ik*i; 
tS  iiffifcu.  Isa.  xxiv.  16.  See  Jerome  in  loco.  S.  L.  5.  DCLXXXIV.  9.  He 
quotes  as  from  Hosea  words  found  in  Amos  iv.  13.  C.  lxvii.  14.  (See 
S.  L.  5.  dccxxv.  2),  and  as  from  a  prophet,  words  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  but  quoted  also  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  c.  II.  S.  L.  3. 
DL.  29. 

1  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxx.  32.  He  appears  here  to  have  followed  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  c.  10. 

-  P.  L.  3.  c.  12.  cccvi.  8.  The  same  words  are  quoted  as  Scripture  by 
Irenreus,  L.  4.  c.  32.     See  Grabe's  Note. 

3  S.  L.  1.  ccclxxiv.  10.     L.  2.  cccclxvi.  15. 

4  S.  L.  1.  ccccxvi.  21.  These  words  are  quoted  by  Origen,  de  Oratione, 
sect.  2.  If,  however,  we  compare  S.  L.  4.  DLXXIX.  7,  we  shall  perhaps 
conclude  that  they  are  Clement's  interpretation  of  Matt.  vi.  33.  See 
Lardner's  Credibility,  c.  22. 

0  S.  L.  1.  ccccxxv.  14.  There  are  allusions  to  this  quotation,  L.  2. 
ccccxxxvi.  14.  L.  6.  dcclxxx.  28.  L.  7.  dccclxxxvii.  35.  The 
reader  may  consult  Usher,  Proleg.  ad  Ignatium,  c.  8.  sect.  7,  or  Cotelerius 
ad  Constit.  Apost.  L.  2.  c.  36. 

6  S.  L.  2.  ccccxl.  2.  '  S.  L.  2.  ccccxliv.  25. 

8  S.  L.  3.  dxxii.  13.  Grotius  in  loco  supposes  Clement  to  have  learned 
this  from  tradition.  In  the  corresponding  passage,  Luke  ix.  59,  the  person 
addressed  is  not  called  a  disciple. 

9  S.  L.  4.  dcxi.  15.  See  the  Notes  on  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  in  the  edition  of  Cotelerius. 

10  S.  L.  4.  dcxli.  8. 
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he  adds,  Kvpiov  ol  o-uvoiKovvTe?  ooWais.  He  ]  quotes  the 
following  words,  TroujcrtL  ns  Kpvcpa,  Kal  ofyt  eVdu/opai  avrov,  as 
spoken  by  the  Almighty.  He  ascribes  2  to  Zephaniah  a  long 
passage,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  our  Scriptures.  Having 
alluded  to  I  Sam.  i.  13,  he  3adds,  alri](rai,  <prfcrlv  y  ypac/>T/,  Kal 
TroLrjcru)-  h'voi]6r]Ti,  Kal  Sdxro).  He  4  gives  an  account  of  the 
ascension  of  Moses,  which  5Grotius  supposes  to  have  been 
copied  from  an  Apocryphal  work  under  that  title.  He  6  quotes 
as  part  of  Scripture  the  words  Wtokcv  ko.1  ov  tItokzv,  which 
Tertullian  expressly  ascribes  to  Ezekiel.  In  the  7  tract,  Quis 
Dives  Salvetur,  we  find  the  following  words  ascribed  to  God, 
ec/>  ots  yap  av  evpw  vp.a<;,  eVi  tovtols  Kal  KpivSt.  I  know  not 
whether  the  following  words,  which  occur  in  the  s  seventh 
book  of  the  Stromata,  ov  eyw  -ara^o),  <rv  eAev/o-or,  or  the  follow- 
ing, which  occur  in  9  the  Hortatory  Address,  crv  yap  el  KtOdpa, 
Kal  avAos,  /cat  vo6<;  ep.bs,  or  the  10  following,  to  which  he  gives 
the  title  of  Prophecy,  tote  yap,  (prjo-L  ns  7rpo<^?/r£i'a,  SvcrTv^v/cret 
ia  rrjSe  Tvpa.yp.aTa,  or  av  dvSptacrt  7ri(TTev(rw(nv,  are  intended  for 
quotations  from  Scripture. 

As  Clement  frequently  quotes  from  memory,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  in  cases  in  which  his  quotations  differ 
from  the  present  text,  we  are  to  conclude  that  different  readings 
existed  in  the  MSS.  to  which  he  had  access.  He  n  says  that 
the  testimony  borne  to  Christ  after  His  baptism  was  conveyed 
in  the  words,  iios  p-ov  et  av  dya7r>7Tos,  eyw  o"qp.€.pov  yeyevvrjKa.  ere, 
where  he  appears,  as  Justin  had  done  before  him,  to  have 
confounded  Ps.  ii.  7  with  Luke  iii.  22.  In  John  i.  3,  4,  he 
12  seems  to  have  read  o  yeyovev  iv  avrw,  £0077  rjv,  a  reading 

1  S.  L.  5.  dclxxxiv.  25.  2  S.  L.  5.  dexcii.  14. 

3  S.   L.  6.  deexc.   35.     See   also   dcclxxviii.  39.    L.  7.   dccclv.   3. 

DCCCLXI.   13.    DCCCLXXVI.  3. 

4  S.  L.  6.  deccvi.  32.  This  book  is  quoted  by  Origen,  de  Princip.  L.  3. 
c.  2,  according  to  the  translation  of  Rufinus. 

0  In  Jude,  ver.  9. 

15  S.  L.  7.  dcccxc.  4.     See  Tertullian,  de  Carne  Christi,  c.  23. 

7  dcdlvii.  41.  They  are  quoted,  with  some  variation,  as  a  saying  of 
Christ,  by  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  p.  267.  A.     See  Grabe  Spicil.  T.  1.  p.  327. 

8  dccclxxvi.  36.  9  v.  31.  10  lxxviii.  15. 

11  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxiii.  5.     See  my  work  on  Justin  Martyr. 

12  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxiv.  4.  L.  2.  c.  9.  cexviii.  17.  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti 
Scriptis.  vi.  Adumb.  in  1  John  v.  2.  mix.  34.  See  Chrysostom  and 
Theophylact  on  the  passage  in  St.  John. 
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adopted  by  those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  Ecclus.  xxxi.  or  xxxiv.  26,  he  x  quotes  otvos  8c  KapSiW 
vTrepr)<j>ava>v,  whereas  in  the  printed  editions  we  find  ovrws  6lvo<; 
KapSYas  iv  /Jt-a-XV  VTreprjcfxiviov.  In  xix.  5  he  2  quotes  6  Se  avTorfi- 
OaXfxwv  rjSovfj  (TTC(f>avoL  tt)v  £,o)r)v  avrov,  which  Grotius  believes 
to  be  the  true  reading,  instead  of  6  /uow  AaAiav  iXarrovovraL 
KaKia.  He  3  alludes  to  an  addition  to  the  last  verse  of  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Proverbs  which  is  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
In  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  ver.  6,  he  4  appears  to  have  read  vtto 
£,6(jiov  dyptW  ayyekwv  T€Tr}pr)Kev :  in  i  Cor.  ix.  27,  he  5 reads 
VTTOTru^u)  instead  of  vTrwrnd^o). 

Clement  frequently  quotes  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  as 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  of  that  name.  cIkotws  ovv  6  'AttootoAos 
Bapva/3as  are  the  words  with  which  he  6  introduces  a  quotation 
from  the  first  and  second  chapters.  In  7  another  place  he 
calls  the  author  tov  Attoo-toAikov  Bapra/fov,  and  says  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy,  and  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul. 

Clement s  quotes  also  the  first  of  the  two  Epistles  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Clemens  Romanus,  and  9  calls  the  author 
an  Apostle,  eV  rfj  7rpos  Kopiv#tovs  '^TTLCTToXfj  6  AttocttoAos 
KAryp.?/?.  In  10  another  place  he  calls  it  the  Epistle  of  the 
Romans  to  the  Corinthians. 

Clement  n  quotes  several  passages  from  the  Shepherd  of 

1  P.  L.  2.  c.  2.  clxxxii.  17. 

2  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxxxi.  5.  There  is  also  at  ccxxix.  1,  a  passage  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  xxvi.  22,  not  extant  in  our  printed  copies,  but  probably 
derived  from  a  MS.  a  P.  L.  3.  c.  2.   cclvii.  9. 

4  P.  L.  3.  c.  8.  cclxxx.  29.  See  Mill  on  the  place,  who  observes  that 
Lucifer  Calaritanus  follows  the  same  reading. 

5  S.  L.  3.  dlviii.  4.     See  the  Note  in  Potter's  edition. 

6  S.  L.  2.  ccccxlv.  27.  See  ccccxlvii.  37.  cccclxxii.  29,  where  the 
quotation  is  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  Greek  edition. 

7  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxxix.  43.  See  also  L.  5.  dclxxxiii.  33.  The  Epistle  is 
referred  to  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxx.  31.  L.  3.  c.  11.  ccxcvu.  24.  ccxcvm. 
2.   S.  L.  2.  cccclxiv.  10.   L.  5.  dclxxvi.  27.  L.  6.  dcclxxxii.  1. 

8  S.  L.  1.  cccxxxix.  7.  In  L.  6.  dcclxxii.  19,  Clement  attributes  part 
of  the  passage  here  quoted  to  Barnabas,  though  he  shortly  after  refers 
another  part  to  Clemens  Romanus.  dcclxxiii.  4. 

9  S.  L.  4.  dcix.  41.  10  S.  L.  5.   dcxciii.  29. 

11  S.  L.  1.  ccclxix.  8.  ccccxxvi.  36.  L.  2.  ccccxxx.  15.  cccclii.  3.  cccclviii. 
20.     L.  4.  dxcvi.  47.     L.  6.  dcclxiv.  14.  dcccvi.  9. 
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Hernias.  He  !  quotes  also  the  address  of  Tatian  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  2  ascribes  to  the  same  writer  a  work  entitled  7repl 
rov  Kara  tov  %<jyrrjpa  KaTapTLa-fxov,  written,  as  the  passage 
quoted  clearly  shows,  after  he  had  seceded  from  the  Church, 
and  had  become  a  disciple  of  Valentinus.  It  appears  from 
the  selections  from  the  prophetic  writings,  that  Tatian  3  inter- 
preted the  words,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  as  a  prayer,  not  as  a 
command. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

We  have  seen  that  among  the  pseudo-Gnostics,  whose  errors 
Clement  undertook  to  confute,  were  4  some  who  asserted  that 
the  law  was  not  given  by  the  Supreme  God  Who  gave  the 
Gospel.  He  insists,  therefore,  that  the  law  and  the  Gospel 
are  only  parts  of  the  same  economy,  in  which  the  same  God 
is  revealed  to  mankind.  "  There  is,"  5  he  says,  "  in  truth  one 
covenant  of  salvation,  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  to  our  time,  which,  according  to  the  difference  of  genera- 
tions and  seasons,  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  different  forms. 
For  it  is  fitting  that  there  should  be  one  unchangeable  gift  of 
salvation,  proceeding  from  one  God  through  one  Lord,  but 

1  S.  L.  1.  ccclxxviii.  10. 

2  S.  L.  3.  dxlvii.  20.  It  contains  an  interpretation  of  I  Cor.  vii.  5,  dis- 
paraging marriage.  See  dliii.  12.  Tatian  interpreted  the  Old  Man  in 
Eph.  iv.  22,  24,  of  the  law,  and  the  New  Man  of  the  Gospel,  meaning  that 
the  law  did  not  proceed  from  the  Supreme  God,  Who  gave  the  Gospel. 
dxlviii.  16.  3  xxxviii. 

4  One  of  their  arguments  was,  that  the  law  addressed  itself  to  the  fears 
of  men.  Clement,  in  answer,  points  out  the  utility  of  fear  as  a  means  of 
discipline.     S.  L.  2.  ccccxlvi.  i. 

5  S.  L.  6.  dccxciii.  12.  A  passage  has  been  already  quoted  in  p.  215, 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  rule  is  said  to  be  the  harmony  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets  with  the  covenant  given  during  our  Lord's  abode  on  earth. 
dccciii.  11.  See  also  L.  5.  dccxxx.  20.  L.  6.  pcclxxxiv.  30.  and 
L.  2.  ccccxliv.  34,  where  Clement  infers  that  the  law  and  Gospel  were 
given  by  the  same  God,  because  in  both  faith  is  set  forth  as  the  medium 
of  justification  :  in  proof  of  this  he  quotes  Rom.  i.  17.  L.  1.  ccccxxiy. 
13.  L.  2.  dvii.  11.  L.  3.  dxliv.  40.  L.  4.  dcxiv.  21.  ncxxm.  13. 
dcxxv.  20.  Clement  gives  a  different  interpretation  of  Rom.  i.  17  in 
L.  5.  dcxliv.  22. 
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conferring  its  benefits  in  different  ways.  On  this  account  the 
middle  wall  which  separated  the  Greek  from  the  Jew  is  re- 
moved ;  so  that  both  are  formed  into  a  peculiar  people,  meeting 
together  in  the  unity  of  the  faith ;  and  there  is  one  election 
(e/<J\.oy?)  fjiia.)  from  both."  We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gnostics,  certain  persons,  called  the  election,  were 
destined  by  nature  to  salvation.  Speaking  J  in  another  place 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  he  says  that  "  there  is  one  ancient 
and  Catholic  Church,  existing  in  the  unity  of  one  faith,  which 
has  reference  to  the  peculiar  covenants,  or  rather,  to  the  one 
covenant  given,  at  different  times,  by  the  will  of  one  God,  and 
collecting  together,  through  one  Lord,  those  appointed  to  receive 
its  benefits,  whom  God  has  predestined,  having  known  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  that  they  would  be  just."  Ac- 
cording to  Clement,  2the  law  regulated  the  actions,  the  Gospel 
the  thoughts  of  men. 

He  3  speaks  of  four  ancient  covenants,  which  4  in  the  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  said  to  be  those 
made  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses.  He  b  speaks 
also  of  commandments  given  before  the  law.  We  have  seen 
that  in  his  enumeration  of  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue, 
Clement  makes  that  which  relates  to  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  the  third.  "The  third  precept,"  he  6says,  "is 
that  which  declares  that  the  world  was  made  by  God,  and  that 
He  gave  the  seventh  day  as  a  rest  for  men,  on  account  of  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  to  which  they  are  subject  in  this  life. 
God  is  exempt  from  fatigue,  and  suffering,  and  want ;  but  we 
who  are  in  the  flesh  require  rest ;  wherefore  the  seventh  day 
is  called  rest  (the  Sabbath),  7  an  exemption  from  ills,  ushering 
s  in   the   day   which   is  the  commencement  of  creation,  our 

1  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcix.  14. 

3  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxvii.  20.     See  L.  3.  nxm.  2S. 

ay'ia;  jjs.rA'vfi.a  TiTpa.00;  "Sia^r,xo~Jv  xaXotiuv.      S.  L.  5-   DCLXVI.  6. 

4  li.  5  S.  L.  6.  dcccix.  10. 
6  S.  L.  6.  dcccx.  3.     See  p.  223. 

'  So  S.  L.  4.  dlxvi.  25.  *)  /*■<»  ooxzi  to  ffu.fojia.To>  §/'  caroiox,?,;  (1.  &itey;ijs) 
xoLxay  lyxpuTiiccv  a.Wnr<n<r§ut. 

8  T-/\t  apx'iyovov  ■/ip.'ipav.  Potter  supposes  Clement  here  to  allude  to  Christ, 
who  gives  us  being,  and  light,  and  rest.  I  suspect  that  he  rather  alludes 
to  the  eighth  day,  the  commencement  of  the  new  creation,  sv  a  xaTtfravo-a; 
to.  -ravTCC,  ap^vtv  hftipas  lyo'a'ns  iroir,ffu),  o  Iittiv,  aXXov  xoffftou  up%riv'  Sio  kou 
ayopiv    Tnv    ■/iftipctv    Tnt    lyior,v    il;    iltypo<xvvrt\i,    it    n    xa.)    o    'lr,<rov;    avitrrr,    \x 
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real  rest ;  which  is  in  truth  the  first  generation  of  that  light, 
in  which  all  things  are  contemplated  and  possessed.  From 
this  day  the  first  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  enlightens  us ;  for 
it  is  the  light  of  truth,  the  true  light,  without  shadow,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  distributed  without  division  among  those 
who  are  sanctified  through  faith  ;  having  the  place  of  a  luminary, 
to  the  end  that  all  existing  things  may  be  known.  Following 
this  light  throughout  our  life,  we  are  rendered  exempt  from 
suffering;  and  that  is  rest.  Wherefore  Solomon  says,  that 
Wisdom  was  with  the  Almighty  before  the  heaven  and  earth, 
and  all  existing  things ;  a  participation  in  which,  I  mean  not 
in  its  essence,  but  in  its  power,  teaches  man  to  comprehend 
and  know  things  divine  and  human."  Clement,  then,  having 
discussed  for  a  while  the  properties  and  virtues  of  the  num- 
bers x  six,  seven,  and  eight,  reproves  those  who  interpreted 
the  rest  of  God  (Gen.  ii.  2)  as  if  it  meant  that  God  had  then 
ceased  to  work  ;  for,  inasmuch  as  He  is  good,  if  2  He  ever 
ceased  to  do  good,  He  would  cease  to  be  God.  The  rest  of 
God  means,  that  God  then  prescribed  the  order  which  all 
created  things  were  to  observe  for  ever  without  deviation  ;  and 
that  He  then  put  an  end  to  the  previous  confusion. 

vixpuv.  Barnab.  Ep.  c.  15.  We  have  seen  that,  speaking  of  the  true 
Israelites,  or  Gnostics,  Clement  says  that  they  do  not  remain  in  the 
Hebdomas  of  rest,  but  being  by  good  works  assimilated  to  God,  they 
raise  themselves  to  look  into  the  inheritance  of  the  Ogdoas,  and  there 
continually  apply  themselves  to  pure  contemplation,  with  which  they 
cannot  be  satisfied.  L.  6.  DCCXCIV.  1,  quoted  in  p.  152.  So  again  the 
true  Gnostic  hastens  through  the  holy  Hebdomas  to  his  Father's  abode, 
to  the  mansion  of  the  Lord;  that  is,  the  Ogdoas.  L.  7.  dccci.xvi.  II. 
Compare  dccclxxxiv.  17.  For  the  Valentinian  notions  of  the  Ogdoas, 
see  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis,  LXIII.  and  lxxx.  The  rest  of 
the  Hebdomas  was  assigned  to  the  common  believer  ;  for  the  Gnostic 
was  reserved  the  Ogdoas,  the  state  of  perfect  blessedness  in  the  presence 
of  God.     See  S.  L.  5.  nccxin.  1. 

1  Clement  frequently  speaks  of  the  hidden  meanings  of  the  numbers 
seven  and  eight ;  and  of  the  Gnostic  mystery  of  the  Hebdomas  and 
Ogdoas.  S.  L.  4.  dcxii.  23.  This  he  afterwards  explains  dcxxxvi.  18, 
where,  speaking  of  the  seven  days  during  which  a  man  who  touched  a 
dead  body  was  deemed  unclean  (Num.  xix.  11),  he  says,  that  the  number 
seven  may  signify  either  the  seven  returns  of  .Sabbatical  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  comes  the  rest  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  8) ;  or  the 
seven  heavens  ;  the  Ogdoas  being  the  fixed  space  (■/>  urXuvr,;  x,o>?u.), 
which  is  near  to  the  intelligible  world  (t£  »«»*•£  xitrpcu).  See  also  L.  5. 
ncLXVii.  30. 

2  a-xn  aytxfou  att.$$a,TiZfin.      S.  L.   I.  CCCXXIII.   21. 
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Having  quoted  a  passage  from  the  tenth  book  of  Plato's 
work  De  Republica,  in  which  he  discovers  an  allusion  to  the 
Lord's  day,  under  the  name  of  the  eighth  day,  Clement  l  pro- 
ceeds to  produce  passages  from  Greek  writers  to  show  that  the 
seventh  day'  was  by  them  considered  holy.  All  that  can  be 
fairly  collected  from  these  passages  is,  that  the  Greeks  attached 
some  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  and 
some  peculiar  virtue  to  the  number  seven  ;  but  this  they  did 
also  to  other  days  and  numbers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Clement  never  applies 
the  name  Sabbath  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  he  calls 
the  2  Lord's  day. 


CHAPTER    X. 

Clement  always  speaks  of  the  redemption  of  man  as  effected 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  3  "  Christians  are  redeemed  from  cor- 
ruption by  the  blood  of  the  Lord.  4  The  Word  poured  forth 
His  blood  for  us,  to  save  human  nature.  5The  Lord  gave 
Himself  as  a  victim  for  us.  6  By  His  own  passion  He  delivered 
us  from  offences  and  sins,  and  thorns  of  that  kind  (in  allusion 
to  the  crown  of  thorns  placed  on  our  Saviour's  head)."  7  His 
interpretation  of  Isa.  liii.  6,  "  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all "  (in  the  Septuagint,  Kvpios  Trap&wKtv  avrov 
reus  d/xaprtats  r]fxwv)  is,  that  the  Lord  sent  Him  as  the  corrector 
of  our  sins.  "  On  this  account  He  is  alone  able  to  remit  trans- 
gressions, being  appointed  by  the  Father  of  the  Universe  to 
be  our  schoolmaster  (7ra<.8a-ya>yos),  and  alone  able  to  distinguish 

1  S.  L.  5.  decxii.  31.    The  verses  which  Clement  ascribes  to  Callimachus 
are  by  Eusebius  given  to  Linus. 

2  See  a  mystical  application  of  the  name.     S.  L.  7.  dccclxxvii.  29. 

3  P.  L.  1.  c.  5.  cxii.  1.     See  also  c.  6.  CXXVII.  22.  c.  9.  CXLVIII.  29. 
L.  2.  c.  2.  clxxvii.  25.     Eclogce  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis,  xx. 

4  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  exxiv.  8.  5  P.  L.  1.  c.  11.  clvi.  5. 

6  P.   L.   2.   c.   8.  cexv.  5.     See  L.    1.  c.  8.  exxviii.  30.      Quis  Dives 
Salvetur,  dcdxlviii.  44. 

7  r.  L.  1.  c.  8.  exxxviii.  30. 
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between  obedience  and  disobedience."  l  Clement  held  that 
salvation  was  offered  to  all  who  believed  in  Christ ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  notion  of  the  Gnostics — that  the  spiritual  seed 
alone  was  saved. 

In  the  2  second  book  of  the  Stromata,  Clement  treats  of 
faith.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  show,  in  opposition 
to  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  empty  and  barbarous  (that  is, 
3  unphilosophical),  that  it  was  practical  —  a  principle  of 
action ;  and  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Basilides  and  the 
Valentinians,  who  considered  it  as  a  natural  quality,  that 
it  was  voluntary.  He  defines  it,  a  voluntary  anticipation,  a 
pious  assent,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.  He  notices  the  definitions  given  by 
others ;  by  4  Theophrastus,  for  instance,  who  said  that  sen- 
sation was  the  principle  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  from  it  are 
derived  all  the  principles  which  extend  to  our  reason  and 
understanding.  Clement  5  elsewhere  defines  faith  the  rational 
assent  of  a  soul  free  to  choose  ;  and  says  that  it  is  the  worker 
of  good  and  the  foundation  of  a  righteous  course  of  action. 
In  speaking  of  faith,  Clement  insists  particularly  on  the  freedom 
of  man  to  choose  and  to  refuse  ;  "  this,"  he  6says,  "is  plainly 
declared  in  Scripture,  so  that  we  rest  upon  faith,  an  immutable 
criterion,  showing  a  ready  mind;  inasmuch  as  we  have  chosen 
life,  and  have  believed  in  God  through  the  voice  of  the  Word." 
He  had  previously  said  that  a  voluntary  faith  is  the  foundation 
of  salvation. 

Clement  7says,  "that  faith  is  superior  to  knowledge,  and  is 

1  P.  L.  i.e.  6.  cxv.  15. 

-  ccccxxxii.  35.  In  CCCCXLV.  5,  he  mentions  some  who  spoke  of 
faith  as  easy  and  vulgar. 

3  But  in  S.  L.  5.  DCXCVIli  33,  he  says,  that  it  is  the  part  of  those  who 
censure  philosophy  also  to  disparage  faith. 

4  ccccxxxiii.  4,  19.  In  the  former  place  there  is  a  distinction  between 
faith  and  demonstration.  Aristotle's  definition  is  given  ccccxxxvi.  21, 
and  that  of  Epicurus,  ccccxxxvn.  1.  Faith  is  called  the  ears  of  the 
soul.     L.  5.  dcxliv.  9.     Compare  dclii.  11.  dclxxix.  22. 

5  S.  L.  5.  dcxlv.  5.  dexevii.  36.  In  L.  2.  ccccxliv.  5,  we  find  x.a.1 
n  /&iv  viitti;  vroXri^ii  ixowrto;,  xai  -XfOKr^t;  zwyvcofiovos  vrpoxaTCtXri^ias. 

6  S.  L.  2.  ccccxxxiv.  28. 

7  S.  L.  2.  ccccxxxvi.  23.  He  afterwards  thus  expresses  the  relation 
of  faith    to   knowledge,  xm-Tn   -raivvv   ri    yvuiat;,    yvuarrt  2s   »   •riim;  Hila.   nvi 
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its  test ;  that  x  the  exercise  of  faith  becomes  knowledge,  fixed 
on  a  firm  foundation.  -  Repentance  is  the  perfect  work  of 
faith ;  for  unless  a  man  believed  his  previous  state  to  be  sinful, 
he  would  not  quit  it ;  and  unless  he  believed  that  punishment 
awaited  the  'sinner,  and  salvation  him  who  kept  the  command- 
ments, he  would  not  change.  3  Hope  also  depends  on  faith  ; 
for  hope  is  the  expectation  of  the  possession  of  good  ;  and 
that  expectation  must  be  founded  on  faith."  They  who  dis- 
paraged faith  4  represented  it  as  having  its  origin  in  fear.  This 
Clement  does  not  deny ;  but  5  contends  that  "  fear  first  be- 
comes faith,  and  then  love ;  since  there  are  two  kinds  of  fear : 
one  coupled  with  hatred,  such  for  instance  as  we  feel  towards 
a  wild  beast ;  the  other  with  love,  such  as  we  feel  towards  a 
parent." 

Faith,  according  to  Clement,  was  the  medium  of  justifica- 
tion under  all  the  Divine  dispensations.  This  he  °  shows 
by  a  reference  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  7  When  the  Apostle  says  (Rom.  i.  17),  that  the 
"  righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel  from  faith  to 
faith,"  he  means  that  salvation  is  taught  by  one  and  the  same 
Lord,  first  through  prophecy,  then  perfectly  through  the  Gospel. 
Clement  8  speaks  of  the  one  mode  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
God.     He  9  talks  of  being  moored  by  the  firm  cable  of  faith 

aaoXeufla,  vt  xm  av<ru*o>.wtltf  y'tiirai.  34.  The  word  which  I  have  here 
translated  knowledge  is  Itrttrrnftn,  scientia,  opposed  to  Vo\-n,  opinio. 
Clement  is  not  speaking  of  the  perfect  y»»<r«.  See  CCCCXXXV.  33. 
ccccliv.  14. 

1  S.  L.  2.  ccccxxxiii.  14.  "  S.  L.  2.  ccccxliii.  24. 

3  In  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxxi.  10,  Clement  calls  hope  the  blood  of  faith,  by 
which  faith  is  kept  together,  as  by  a  soul.  When  hope  is  breathed  away, 
like  blood  flowing  out,  the  vitality  of  faith  is  dissolved.  Clement  also 
distinguishes  confidence  vrt-roifYiffis  from  faith.  S.  L.  2.  CCCCXLIV.  8.  L.  5. 
dcxcvii.  29. 

*  S.  L.  2.  ccccxlv.  10.  5  S.  L.  2.  cccclvii.  24,  quoted  in  p.  81. 

6  S.  L.  2.  ccccxxxiv.  36. 

7  S.  L.  2.  ccccxliv.  39.  Clement  adds  the  words  rti*  pi<w  after  us 
■x'tartt  in  his  quotation.  80  also  in  L.  6.  DCCLXV.  33.  va;  0  hutpopot; 
Xpovois  S<«  ■pt'uxTidis  ffuhi;  vi  ku.)  truQ riir 0 pit 0;.  \ et  DCCLXII.  3°>  he  speaks 
of  faith  as  wanting  to  those  who  were  just  according  to  the  law.  See 
also  L.  5.  dclxxviii.  12. 

8  P.  L.  1.  c.  1.  xcvii.  15.  Faith  is  said  to  be  the  way  to  truth. 
S.  L.  2.  CCCCXXX.  24.  tritvis  <5s  iffxv;  :'-:  ^^~,/>f'a''  *a'  ivv»/ns  us  Z,whv 
aluuov.  cccclvii.  32.  9  P.  L.  i.  c.  4.  ciii.  18. 
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in  the  Lord.  Having  x  said  that  the  first  endeavour  after 
salvation  is  faith,  which  is  generated  in  time  (as  opposed  to 
eternity),  he  -goes  on  to  say  that  faith  is  the  perfection  of 
instruction — that  nothing  is  wanting  to  faith,  which  is  perfect 
and  complete  in  itself — that  3  catechetical  instruction  leads 
men  to  faith,  which  is  taught  in  baptism  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  is  the  one  universal  salvation  of  human  nature. 
'•Abraham,"  he  i  says,  "was  justified  not  by  works,  but  by 
faith  ;  wherefore  good  works  are  of  no  avail  after  the  end  of 
life  to  those  who  perform  them,  unless  they  also  have  faith." 
He  calls  faith  "  a  grace,  which  leads  men  from  principles 
which  admit  not  of  demonstration  to  the  universal  simple 
(essence),  which  is  neither  united  to  matter,  nor  is  matter,  nor 
is  subject  to  matter ;  whereas  unbelief  drags  man  down  from 
heaven  and  things  invisible  to  earth.  5  Whether  faith  is 
founded  on  love  or  fear,  it  is  something  divine  ;  for  it  comes 
by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  there  must 
be  a  meetness  to  receive  it  on  the  part  of  him  who  hears." 

When,  however,  Clement  compares  faith  with  knowledge 
(yi'wo-ts),  he  speaks  of  it  as  imperfect.  "  The  believer  is  per- 
fected by  knowledge.  °  Faith  is  an  internal  good  ;  without 
seeking  God,  it  confesses  and  glorifies  Him  as  God.  Wherefore 
the  believer,  setting  out  from  faith  and  growing  in  it  by  the 
grace  of  God,  must  as  far  as  it  is  possible  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  "As  it  is  natural  for  him  who  has  hands  to 
lay  hold ;  and  for  him  who  has  sound  eyes  to  see  the  light  j 
so  is  it  natural  for  him  who  has  received  faith  to  become  a 
partaker  of  knowledge,  if  he  is  willing  to  build  gold,  silver, 

1  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxv.  12.  offjun  pi*  h  v'tcrri;  lv  xp'ovV  y-^u/Avn —  tIo-ti; 
yap  h  //.a^rio'ia;   TtXuirtlS — ouoiv   oi   sy5=?  rn    Ti/rr-i,    nX-ia    oUtrti    \\   aurr,;   xai 

TlTk7)pa/u.!iir). 

-  P.  L.  i.  c.  6.  cxvi.  21.     Clement,  S.  L.  5.  dclv.  31,  speaks  of  those 
who  demand  demonstration,  and  are  not  content  with  salvation  by  faith. 
3  S.  L.  1.  ccexxxviii.  21.  *  S.  L.  2.  ccccxxxv.  33. 

D  S.  L.  2.  ccccxlv.  11.  ccccxlii.  18.     See  also  ccccliv.  28.  na)  n  nVns 

ovia.jj.ti  71;  toZ  Qlou,  i^X^S  avGU.  rr,;  a/.rjila;. 

6  S.  L.  7.  dccclxiv.  31.  In  the  Eclogce  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis,  xv. 
the  believer  is  said  to  receive  remission  of  sins  from  the  Lord  ;  the  Gnostic 
from  himself.  (See  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  dcdlvii.  35),  and  Ps.  xvii.  50 
is  quoted  to  prove  that  all  believers  are  kings,  xliv. 

7  S.  L.  6.  deccxix.  8.  Clement,  L.  5.  dclxxix.  1,  speaks  of  an  ex- 
temporaneous or  sudden  faith,    ty,;  aiiro<rxio'!ou  f!<rnu;. 
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precious  stones,  on  the  foundation  which  has  been  laid  (1  Cor. 
iii.  12)." 

We  have  seen  that  Clement  calls  faith  the  worker  of  good. 
Sometimes  he  appears  to  confound  it  with  its  fruits  ;  as  when 
he  x  says  that  faith  is  obedience  to  the  Word  ;  2  or  an  undeviat- 
ing  performance  of  those  things  taught  by  the  Word.  He 
3  interprets  Rom.  xi.  22,  "If  thou  continue  in  His  goodness," 
if  thou  continue  in  faith  in  Christ. 

I  have  said  that  Clement  speaks  of  faith  as  the  only  medium 
of  justification;  but  as  he  occasionally  confounds  faith  with  its 
fruits,  so  he  seems  to  represent  the  latter  as  contributing  towards 
the  justification  of  man.  "Sins,"  he  4says,  "are  cleansed  by 
alms  and  faith."  We  have  seen,  too,  that  he  5  speaks  of  faith  as 
wanting  to  those  who  were  justified  according  to  the  law.  His 
notion  was  that  philosophy  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  by  God 
for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  law  was  given  to  the  Jews ; 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  justification  under  the  Gospel  by 
faith  in  Christ.  Hence  he  infers  the  necessity  of  the  descent 
either  of  Christ  or  of  the  Apostles  into  the  receptacle  of 
departed  spirits,  in  order  that  they  might  preach  the  Gospel  to 
those  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  had  died  before  Christ's  coming ; 
having  conformed  their  practice,  though  imperfectly,  to  the 
rule  of  life,  which  the  law  and  philosophy  had  set  before  them 
respectively. 

1  P.  L.  1.  c.  13.  clix.  3.  •  T.  L.  I.  c.  13.  clx.  14. 

3  P.  L.  1.  c.  8.   cxl.  3. 

4  S.  L.  2.  CCCclxvi.  25.  'EXir,ftotruvu,is  oZv  xa]  ir'nrriirti  avroxujalpovrai  a/aapriui, 
where  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Prov.  iii.  3  in  the  Septuagint. 
'Kki'/jfiotruvcci  xau  •pr'iirrii;  /u.h  ixXa^riratruv  ire.  The  expression  3/  i/rctxar,; 
iltKaioZro.   L.  4.  dcxxxii.  29,  applies  to  the  covenant  made  with  Adam. 

0  S.  L.  6.  dcclxii.  30,  quoted  in  p.  250,  Note  7,  nccxciv.  14.  The 
Gentiles  wanted  not  only  faith,  but  also  the  renunciation  of  idolatry.  33. 
See  DCCLXIV.  IO.  ccXX  us  xu.ru  xuipov  nxii  to  xripvyftu  vuv,  ovtus  xutu.  xuipov 
\Yo6v\  v'ojxos  fiiv  xu)  ■xpofnTOli  (iapfiatpoi;,  tpiXoroQlu.  o\  "EXXritri,  ?as  axoa;  \6iZ,ouoct 
Trpis  ro  xnpuy//.a,.  DCCLXII.  14.  DCCLXIV.  33.  tixo'ras  ovv  'lovtiuioi;  fziv  vifias, 
"EXXivrt  Ss  <piXoffti(pla,  p't-Xp'  rnf  vrapovo-'tu;'  ivrivhv  it  h  xXr,ffi;  h  xaQoXtxn  lis 
vnpiovtriov  oixocitxruvn;  Xaov,  xoltu.  tjjv  Ix  9riimui;  otoonrxaXixv  ffuvKyovros,  01  tvo{ 
tail  Kupiou,  tov  ft'ovov  tvo;  uf/.tp<H\i  <diov,  'F,XX'/iVUv  ti  xai  [iu.plhu.pcdv,  puXXov  ol  <ru.vro; 

tou  ruv  LvSpu-xuv  yUou;.  Dcccxxiii.  20.  See  also  dccxcv.  25,  where 
Clement  quotes  Deut.  iv.  19,  which  he  interprets,  like  the  other  early 
fathers,  as  a  permission  to  the  Gentiles  to  worship  the  sun  and  moon. 
DCCLXXII.  25.      L.   I.  CCCCXXIL  4. 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  Clement  did  not  believe  that 
heathen  virtue  possessed  of  itself  any  efficacy  towards  justifica- 
tion. For  he  Y  says  that  every  action  of  the  heathen  is  sinful ; 
since  it  is  not  sufficient  that  an  action  is  right ;  its  object  or 
aim  must  also  be  right.  Although,  too,  he  2  speaks  of  being 
justified  by  abstinence  from  evil,  with  a  particular  reference  to 
our  Lord's  remarks  on  righteousness  (SiKatoo-vvrj)  of  the  Phari- 
sees (Matt.  v.  20),  and  says  that  a  Christian  must  be  perfected 
by  doing  good  after  the  example  of  Christ,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  considered  no  action  good  unless  it  sprang 
from  faith.  "Righteousness,"  he  3 says  in  another  place,  "in 
order  to  be  perfect,  must  halt  in  no  respect,  in  word,  in  act,  in 
abstinence  from  evil,  in  doing  good,  in  Gnostic  perfection. 
Every  righteous  man  is  a  believer,  but  every  believer  is  not 
righteous ;  I  speak  now  of  that  growth  and  perfectness  in 
righteousness,  with  reference  to  which  the  Gnostic  is  called 
righteous :  faith  was  imputed  to  Abraham  for  righteousness 
because  he  believed ;  but  he  advanced  to  higher  and  more 
perfect  degrees  of  faith."  4 Again,  "the  office  of  saving 
righteousness  is  to  lead  man  on  to  that  which  is  better, 
according  to  his  capacity."  The  justification  of  the  Gnostic, 
according  to  Clement,  consisted  not  in  being  merely  reckoned, 
but  in  being  made  just.  5  He  thus  interprets  1  Cor.  vi.  n, 
"  Ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; "  ye  are,  so 
to  speak,  made  just  as  He  is  just,  and  mixed  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Casaubon  6  has  observed  that  the  language  of  Clement,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  early  fathers,  on  the  subject  of  justification, 
requires  to  be  leniently  interpreted.  He  refers  particularly  to 
a  passage  in  the  first  book  of  the  Stromata,  in  7  which  it  is  said 

1  S.  L.  6.  dccxcvi.  7.  See  also  L.  7.  dccclxvii.  2.  dccclxxiii.  40.  and 
L.  3.  dxxxiv.  26,  where  Clement  says  that  an  act  to  be  right  must  be 
done  through  the  love  of  God. 

3  ohx  a-xoy^ri  xaxuv  pt'ovov  'bixaiuQu;,  wpo;  ol  xa)  t?j  xupia-xri  TiXuafus  ibrtoiia. 
S.  L.  4.  DLXXVI.  22.  lav  p>M  ■7rXiova.o"/,vpi.uv  h  o~ixa,iocrvvn  tXuov  tuv  ypa/^piaTiouv 
xa.)  <pa.picra.iaiv,  tuv  xara.  arroy^hv  xaxuiv  oixaiou/xivav,  <rvv  Top  piira,  rr,;  iv  tovtois 
TiXiiuiriwi    xa.)    Top    tov    -jrXniriov    ayaTav    xa.)    tlipyiTUv    o~6va<r(!ai,     ohx    'ifflffH 

£>a.aiXtxoi.     L.  6.  dcccxxv.  33.  3  S.  L.  6.  dccxci.  20. 

4  S.  L.  7.  dcccxxxv.  9.  5  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxxv.  23. 
8  Exercitationes  in  Baronii  Annales  ad  Apparatum.  1. 

7   Ccclxxvii.   6.    xo.$  Xavrhv  Qixaiou  <7TotX    xa)   ■/)  <piXoo-o<p!oi    Toh;  '  EXXtiva;,  but 
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that  philosophy  of  itself  justified  the  Greeks.  As  I  have 
already  stated — and  Casaubon  himself  produces  a  *  passage 
which  confirms  the  statement — I  believe  Clement  to  have 
meant  that  philosophy  and  the  law  were  respectively  the  pre- 
parations •  of  the  Gentile  and  Jew  for  the  justification  of  the 
Gospel.  Under  the  Gospel,  faith  is  the  medium  of  justifica- 
tion ;  but  the  believer  ought  not  to  remain  stationary ;  he  must 
strive  continually  to  advance  towards  Gnostic  perfection.  The 
apparent  incorrectness  of  Clement's  language  arises  from  not 
making  that  2  clear  distinction  between  justification  and  sancti- 
fication,  which  the  controversies  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
introduced  among  Protestant  divines. 

In  speaking  of  faith,  I  referred  3to  a  passage  in  which 
Clement  strongly  asserts  the  freedom  of  man  to  choose  and  to 
refuse.  He  argues  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  responsibility  of 
men,  that  they  should  not i  be  moved  by  strings  like  inanimate 
machines.  5  God  confers  eternal  salvation  on  those  who  work 
together  with  Him  in  knowledge  and  good  actions;  the  perform- 
ance of  His  commandment  being  in  our  own  power.  6  Every 
man  partakes  of  (the  Divine)  beneficence  in  the  degree  in  which 
he  chooses ;  since  the  suitable  choice  and  discipline  of  the 
soul  constitute  the  superiority  of  the  election  (in  opposition  to 
the  heretical  notion  of  a  race  elect  by  nature).     7  Our  assent  is 

Clement  adds,  olx  %];  vip>  xai'oXou  %\  ^txuiotrvvnv.  We  find  ixatrrot)  nf&uv  tuvr'oy 
oixaiouvro;,  n  tf&TccXiv  utrufa  xxrxirxiud^ov'ro;.  L.  3-    DXL.  38. 

1  Clement  calls  philosophy  vno$ti.$pav  rr,;  xccra  Xpurrov  tpiXoffotpla.;.  S.  L.  6. 
DCCLXXIH.  40. 

-  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  an  article  in  the 
Theological  Quarterly  Review  for  April  1835  on  the  Remains  of  Alexander 
Knox,  Esq.;  as  well  as  the  Letter  to  D.  Parken,  Esq.,  on  Justification,  in 
the  first,  and  the  second  and  third  Essays  in  the  second  volume  of  those 
Remains. 

3  S.  L.  2.  ccccxxxiv.  28.  Compare  L.  1.  ccclxxi.  7,  22.  L.  2. 
ccccxliii.  10.  cccclxxxix.  39.  L.  3.  dxxix.  32.  L.  4.  dcxxxiii.  24. 
L.  7.  dcccxxxiv.  11.  dcccxxxv.  1.  dcccxxxvii.  2.    Quis  Dives  Salvetur, 

DCDXL.  22. 

4  //.yi  vivpotTiraffroviAivov  a^i^eov  dixnv  hpyuvat.  S.  L.  4-  DXCVIII.  30-  L.  "J. 
DCCCXXXII.  5.    DCCCLV.  29. 

5  S.  L.  7.  dccclx.  17. 

G  S.  L.  5-  dccxxxiv.  I.  So  L.  J.  dcccxxxix.  16.  0S-1  yap  <pv<ru  t>iv 
aptrhv  yivvufiitix  'i%ov<T!s,  x.  r.  i.  L.  4.  DCXX.  25.  L.  6.  DCCLXXXVIII.  1 7, 
where  Clement  says  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  moved  by  itself. 

7  9.  L.  2.  cccclviii.  9.    L.  5.  dccxxxi.  15. 
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in  our  own  power ;  this  the  Stoics,  as  well  as  the  disciples  of 
Plato,  admitted.  In  like  manner  i  obedience,  disobedience, 
transgression,  are  in  our  own  power.  2  Neither  praise  nor 
honour  could  be  justly  conferred,  nor  censure  nor  punishment 
justly  inflicted,  if  evil  was  involuntary,  and  the  soul  had  not 
the  power  of  desiring  and  abstaining. 

In  a  fragment  3  cited  by  Maximus,  we  find  various  definitions 
of  will,  e.g.  a  natural  power  desiring  that  which  is  according  to 
nature — a  natural  desire,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  that  which 
is  rational — a  natural  free  movement  of  the  free  mind,  or  the 
mind  freely  moved  with  reference  to  any  object.  Freedom  is 
the  mind  naturally  moved,  or  an  intelligent  free  movement  of 
the  soul.  Which  of  these  definitions  Maximus  meant  to  ascribe 
to  Clement  is  not  certain.  In  the  4  second  book  of  the  Stromata 
Clement  says,  that  choice  (7rpoatpecrts)  is  the  deliberate  desire 
of  an  object.  Clement  5says,  "that  God,  by  commanding 
Moses  to  tell  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  though  He  at  the 
same  time  foretold  that  Pharaoh  would  not  let  them  go,  mani- 
fested at  once  His  divinity,  by  His  foreknowledge  of  the  future, 
and  His  love  of  man  by  giving  the  free  soul  an  opportunity  of 
repentance."  Clement  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  explain 
how  the  prescience  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  man  are  to  be 
reconciled.  He  6  seems  to  have  entertained  a  notion,  founded 
on  Gal.  iii.  23,  24,  25,  that  the  Jews,  who  were  under  the 
terrors  of  their  schoolmaster,  the  law,  were  not  free ;  whereas 
the  Christian,  who  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Word,  is ; 
7  freedom  consisting  in  obedience  to  the  Word. 

While,  however,  Clement  strongly  insists  on  the  freedom  of 
man,  he  does  not  exclude  the  operations  of  Divine  grace. 

1  S.  L.  2.  cccclx.  36.  cccclxii.  12.  cccclxv.  22.  cccclxviii.  30.  In  P.  L. 
3.  c.  5.  cclxxii.  12,  Clement  uses  the  expression  rhv  aliri^ouinov  aTcidu/o-iav. 
The  devil  possessed  freedom  of  will,  and  was  capable  of  repentance.  S. 
L.  1.  ccclxvii.  36,  quoted  in  p.  213,  Note  9.     L.  7.  dccclx.  34. 

2  S.  L.  I.  ccclxviii.  12.  L.  2.  ccccxxxviii.  9.  L.  6.  dcclxxxix.  16.  Quis 
Dives  Salvetur.  dcdxliii,  14.     Fragment  cited  by  Maximus.  jixxiii.  10. 

3  mxvii.  5.  4  ccccxxxiii.  6. 
5  P.  L.  1.  c.  9.  cxliii.  25. 

P.    L.     I.    C.    6.     CX\'i.    ^j.     OVX.    U.X.0VITI   OTI     VT      Ixi7v0»     70V   VOfi.0*   OVX.iT!     Iff/ilM, 

0;  >iv  fiiTa  Qofiou'  vto  oi  Tot/  X'oyot,  <rrii  npoaipKnco;  rov  -rxioayuyov  ;      Compare 

cxvm.  7.  L.  3.  c.  12.  ccciv.  14. 

7  Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?  Sapiens,  sibi  qui  imperiosus. 
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"  It  is  not,"  he  1  says,  "  possible  to  obtain  anything  without  a 
choice  or  purpose  ;  yet  all  does  not  depend  on  our  intention, 
— the  event,  for  instance  ;  since  '  by  grace  we  are  saved,'  not, 
however,  without  good  works.  They  who  have  a  natural  dis- 
position towards  good  must  cultivate  it.  They  must  have  a 
sound  purpose,  which  does  not  waver  in  the  pursuit  of  good. 
To  this  end  we  stand  in  especial  need  of  Divine  grace,  and 
right  instruction,  and  pure  affection,  and  we  require  that  the 
Father  should  draw  us  towards  Himself."  On  -another  occasion 
he  says,  "  Whether  then  the  Father  draws  towards  Himself 
every  one  who  leads  a  pure  life  and  is  capable  of  attaining  to 
the  idea  of  the  blessed  and  incorruptible  nature  ;  or  whether 
the  free  power  within  us,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  good 
(rdyaOoZ'),  leaps  over  the  barriers,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  gymnasium  ;  yet  without  a  special  grace  the  soul  does  not 
soar  above  all  objects  placed  above  it,  casting  off  and  giving 
back  to  the  kindred  earth  whatever  weighs  it  down."  In  the 
3  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets  we  find  the 
following  attempt  to  explain  the  different  offices  of  grace  and 
free-will  in  the  work  of  salvation.  "Since  the  soul  is  moved 
of  itself,  the  grace  of  God  demands  from  it  that  which  it  has, 
viz.  a  ready  temper,  as  its  contribution  towards  salvation.  For 
the  Lord  wishes  that  the  good  which  He  confers  on  the  soul 
should  be  its  own  ;  since  it  is  not  without  sensation,  that  it 
should  be  impelled  like  a  body.  To  possess  is  the  lot  of  him 
who  has  received  j  to  receive,  of  him  who  has  wished  and 
desired  ;  to  retain  what  he  has  received,  of  him  who  studies 
and  is  able  to  retain.  For  this  purpose  God  has  given  free 
choice  to  the  soul,  that  He  may  point  out  what  is  right ;  and 
the  soul,  having  chosen,  may  receive  and  keep  it." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  Clement  must 

1  S.  L.  5.  dcxlvii.  5.  In  distinguishing  Greek  or  philosophical  from 
Christian  continence  {lyx.pu.rua),  Clement  says  that  the  former  controlled 
the  act,  the  latter  the  very  desire.  He  adds  that  the  latter  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  grace  of  God.  S.  L.  3.  dxxxvii.  29.  He  says  that 
the  Saviour  alone  quickens  the  eye  of  the  soul.  L.  5.  dclvi.  30.  See 
also  L.  6.  dcccxxvi.  36.     Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  DCDXLVII.  20. 

■  S.  L.  5.  dcxcvi.  12.  See  also  dcxcviii.  36.  L.  6.  DCCCXXII.  6. 
L.  7.  dccclx.  17. 

3  xxii.  See  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxviii.  17,  quoted  in  p.  254,  Note  6. 
Compare  xvii. 
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have  held  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  in  the  Arminian 
sense,  or  ex  preeirisis  mentis.  T  "  There  are  two  kinds  of 
wickedness  ;  one  acts  secretly,  with  deceit ;  the  other  with 
violence  ;  the  Divine  Word  has  cried  aloud,  calling  all  collec- 
tively, well  knowing  those  who  would  not  obey.  Since,  how- 
ever, obedience  and  disobedience  are  in  our  own  power,  in 
order  that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance,  He  has  made  the 
calling  just,  and  demands  from  each  that  which  he  has  the 
ability  to  do."  -"God,  Who  foresaw  the  event,  was  aware 
both  of  the  unworthiness  of  Judas,  and  of  the  worthiness  of 
Matthias."  r>  In  the  Comment  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  ver.  4, 
"who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation, 
ungodly  men,"  the  author  observes  that  they  were  not  pre- 
destined to  ungodliness ;  but,  being  ungodly,  were  predestined 
to  condemnation.  The  Calvinist  would  say  that  they  were 
predestined  to  both. 

According  to  4  Clement,  all  men  are  called  ;  but  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  obey,  the  appellation  of  called  (kXt]toI)  is 
given.  The  distinction  which  he  5  draws  between  the  called 
and  the  elect  is  similar  to  that  drawn  by  St.  Paul  between  the 
seed  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh  and  according  to  faith. 
The  necessity  under  which  he  was  placed  of  combating  the 
notions  of  6  Valentinus  and  Basilides  respecting  the  elect  seed, 

1  S.  L.  2.  CCCC.xliii.  5.  So  P.  L.  I.  C.  7.  CXXxiii.  34.  rov;  tpo  xurafltXr,; 
x'oo fi-ov  11;  tiittiv  lyva/rftivov;  %iu.  S.  L.  4.  DLXX.  I.  5/  flV  UVi^ilKVVrt)  rip 
Kvpito,  xcci  vrpo  Tij:  yiviirtw;  rr,v  ■Kpotc'ipio-ii  rov  fe.aprupr,<ravri>;  i'Hori.  L.  "j.  PCD. 
I.     »vs    "Xpoupiiriv    0    Sio;,    otxaiou;    Itrouivou;    Tpo    xarafinXr,:    zotrptoti    vyiunats. 

DCCCXCIX.  7.  See  also  L.  6.  DCCLXXVin.  10.  In  S.  L.  7.  dcccxxxii. 
22,  Clement  speaks  of  those  who  were  predestined,  and  called  at  their 
proper  season.  In  nccci.vi.  2,  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  different 
stations  and  offices  by  God. 

-  S.  L.  6.  deexcii.  40.     Compare  decxev.  23. 

3  mvii.  53.  Clement  says,  S.  L.  4.  DCXXXIV.  13,  that  God  admonishes 
those  who  are  capable  of  salvation  by  examples,  el  2/  b-Troh-tyy.a.'Tui-i  <rufy,vcci 
"o~vvd.f/.ivt>i.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  are  some  incapable  of  salvation 
by  examples. 

4  S.  L.  1.  ccclxxi.  13.     Quis  Dives  Salvetur,  Dcnxxxvi.  45. 

0  01  f&\\>  yap  (riripu-a  Afipaau,  ^ovXoi  'in  rov  Biou,  ov-th'i  tltrtv  oi  xXnroi'  1,101  01 
laxuij-t    01    ixXixToi  ccItov,   at   rr,;    xax'ix;    -TTipvitTcii-i;    t>)v  ivipyiitzv.       S.    1^.    6. 

dcclxx.  37.  In  L.  3.  dxlii.  17,  Clement  makes  a  threefold  distinction 
into  the  called,  the  elect,  and  a  third  class  destined  to  the  highest 
honour. 

6  See  S.  L.  5.  dcxlv.     L.  6.  dcclxv.  26. 
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may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  strong  terms  in  which 
he  asserts  the  entire  freedom  of  man. 

With  God,  according  to  Clement,  to  will  and  to  effect  are 
the  same.'  l  "  How  great  is  the  power  of  God  !  His  mere 
will  is  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  creates  by  His  mere  will, 
and  the  effect  follows  upon  His  wish."  2  Again,  "  as  His  will 
(O^X-qfxa)  is  an  act,  and  that  act  is  called  the  universe  (koct/xos)  ; 
so  His  will  (f3ovXy]jxa)  is  the  salvation  of  man,  and  that  will  is 
called  the  Church.  For  He  knew  whom  he  called;  and  whom 
He  called,  them  He  also  saved."  3 Again,  "that  which  will 
hereafter  believe  is  to  God  as  if  it  already  believed."  4  Again, 
"  God,  Who  knows  the  future  as  if  it  was  already  present, 
knows  the  elect  according  to  His  purpose,  even  before  the 
creation  (trpb  rrj<;  yere'crecos)." 

From  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  will  of  God  and 
its  effects,  it  might  appear  to  5  follow  that  evil  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Him.  This  Clement  denies.  G  "  God's  providence  is  good 
as  well  as  supreme.  r  Though  He  inflicts  punishment,  His  will 
is  to  discipline  and  benefit,  and  to  save  those  who  turn  to 
Him."  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  contend  that  the  language  of 
Clement  on  these  abstruse  questions  is  always  consistent ;  my 
office  is  merely  to  state  what  his  opinions  are. 

1  C.  lv.  1.     See  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  CXIII.  57. 

2  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxiv.  10.  -See  p.  31.  I  read  tut-v  ovv  iv;  x.'ix.\nx.iv'  ovs  Ji 
y.<?.x»>i'.v,  elf/.a  xai  triffoiKvi .  Clement  appears  to  distinguish  between  fiXnfta 
and  fiou/.v/u.ci.     Is  it  the  distinction  between  will  and  purpose? 

3  S.  L.  7.  dcccxlvi.  25.  Compare  P.  L.  3.  c.  3.  cclxiii.  37,  where 
Clement  distinguishes  between  Tpoalp-ri;  and  fi\«p«.. 

4  S.  L.  7.  dcccliii.  6.  Compare  L.  6.  dccxci.  5,  where  the  epithet 
a.-ja.pxo;  is  applied  to  the  purpose  of  God.  C.  VI.  36,  where  he  speaks  of 
Christians  as  being  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  ol  r»  itn  trirfai  lv 

ccvru  vporipov  yiy'.myiu.ivoi  Ttf  Sicu. 

5  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  inference,  Clement  proposes  to  read  1  Cor. 
i.  20,  ob%)  lfn.iiipu.viv  0  ©50;  rhv  rtxpiav  tou  xifff/.ou  toutov,  without  an  interroga- 
tion.    S.  L.  1.  CCCLXXI.  1. 

6  S.  L.  1.  ccccxxiii.  28.     See  I,.  4.  DCH.  10. 

7  S.  L.  6.  dcclxvi.  ;8. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Clement  uniformly  connects  regeneration  with  baptism. 
"The  Pedagogue,'' he  l  says,  "forms  man  out  of  the  dust, 
regenerates  him  with  water,  causes  him  to  grow  by  the  Spirit." 
The  effects  of  baptism  are  2thus  described:  "Our  transgres- 
sions are  remitted  by  one  sovereign  medicine,  the  baptism 
according  to  the  Word  (XuyiKiS  fiaTTTio-fMari).  We  are  cleansed 
from  all  our  sins,  and  cease  at  once  to  be  wicked.  This  is 
one  grace  of  illumination,  that  we  are  no  longer  the  same  in 
conversation  (tov  rpo-rrov)  as  before  we  were  washed  ;  inasmuch 
as  knowledge  rises  together  with  illumination,  shining  around 
the  understanding;  and  we  who  were  without  learning  (u/xaOels) 
are  instantly  styled  learners  (fxaO^ral),  this  learning  having  at 
some  former  time  been  conferred  upon  us  ;  for  we  cannot  name 
the  precise  time  ;  since  catechetical  instruction  leads  to  faith, 
and  faith  is  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism."  3  Our 
flesh  is  said  to  become  precious,  being  regenerated  by  water. 

But  the  regeneration  by  water  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
regeneration  by  the  Spirit  or  by  the  Word  ;  for  Clement  4  says 
at  one  time  that  the  Father  regenerates  by  the  Spirit  unto 
adoption  all  who  flee  to  Him;  at  5 another,  that  man  is 
regenerated  by  the  Word. 

1  P.  L.  1.  c.  12.  clvi.  18.  See  also  C.  lxix.  9.  P.  L.  1.  c.  5.  civ.  30. 
c.  6.  cxii.  36.     L.  3.  c.  12.  ccciii.  18.     S.  L.  3.  dli.  25.     L.  4.  dexxxvii.  3. 

2  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxvi.  13.  See  also  cxiv.  27.  liuXifyp-vot  (Zccy-la-fiaTi. 
CXVII.   13.    Aouiftivo;  US  atfuriv  afiocpTiav.      S.   L.  2.    CCCCLX.   <J. 

3  P.    L.    2.    C.    12.    CCxli.   34.       So  L.    I.C.  6.    CXXIV.    39.     ihfvi    It    avuyiv 

4  P.  L.  C.  5-  CX.  24.  So  U  VJUJ/u-ari  a,Maymuf/.i\n>v.  S.  L.  2.  CCCCLX.  9. 
On  the  baptism  of  the  affections,  see  L.  7.  DCGCXXXXV.  9. 

5  S.  L.  2.  ccccl.  32.  In  L.  7.  dccclxxxix.  29,  we  find  Christ  repre- 
sented as  Styling  Himself  r!>v  avay-vvavra,  x,at  avuxTt^ovrx  kcli  tiPwov/J-'-vov  t>SV 

i/'W^riv  T?jv  l%u\iyftivyiv,  and  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  DCDXLVIII.  31,  Christ  is 
introduced  as  thus  addressing  the  Christian,  \ya  <ri  aviyiw/iffa..  In  V.  L.  3. 
c.  12.  cccx.  19,  man  is  said  to  be  formed  anew  (^srawXao-irsir^a/)  by  the 
Word  ;  but  there  is  no  reference  to  baptism.  Clement  alludes  to  baptism 
under  the  name  of  vluf  Xoytxiv.  C.  i.xxix.  18.  As  that  which  begets 
immediately  supplies  food  to  that  which  is  begotten,  so  He  Who  regenerates 
us  nourishes  us  with  His  own  milk,  the  Word.  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  CXXVII.  16, 
See  also  cxxviu.  7. 
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"Baptism,"  Clement  l  says,  "has  various  titles.  It  is  called 
grace  (^a/no-pa),  illumination  (^>wrto-/xa),  that  which  is  perfect 
(re'/Woi'),  and  washing  (Xovrpov).  Washing,  because  by  it  we 
are  cleansed  from  our  sins.  Grace,  because  by  it  the  punish- 
ment due  to  our  sins  is  remitted.  Illumination,  because  by  it 
wre  behold  that  holy  saving  light,  and  our  sight  is  sharpened 
to  behold  the  Divine  nature.  That  which  is  perfect,  because 
nothing  is  wanting  to  him  who  knows  God.  It  is  absurd  to 
call  that  which  is  not  perfect  the  grace  of  God ;  God  Who  is 
perfect  will  give  gratuitously  (yapuCirai)  perfect  gifts."  The 
name  <x<£payis  is  also  2  applied  to  baptism,  or  to  the  imposition 
of  hands,  which  concluded  the  rite.  The  word  irakiyy  evev  La. 
occurs,  but  not  in  connexion  with  baptism.  "Let  us  hasten," 
Clement  3  says,  "  to  salvation,  to  regeneration  (eirl  rrjv  -n-aXiy- 
yevecrtW),  to  a  union  with  the  one  Essence  (1-175  /xovao'i/dys 
oiWas)."  Here  the  word  seems  to  relate  to  the  state  of  the 
just  in  the  resurrection.  i  Again,  "  She  who  has  committed 
fornication,  lives  to  sin,  but  dies  to  the  commandments ;  she 
who  has  repented,  being  as  it  were  born  again  by  conversion 
of  life,  has  regeneration  of  life  (7raA(,yyei/eow  ^wrjs)."  Suicer 
quotes  the  latter  passage  to  show  that  7ra\iyyeveo-La  is  used  to 
express  the  gift  of  God  by  which  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  is 
renewed  after  His  image.  But  it  refers  to  that  gift  as  con- 
nected, not  with  baptism,  but  with  repentance.  So  also  in 
the  tract  entitled  5  Quis  Dives  Salvetur,  8l8ov<s  /jiya  TrapaSay/aa 
/xeravotas  a\7]0tvrj';  koI  /j.eya  yi'wpixrfia  7raA.iyyevecrias. 

1  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxiii.  27.  Clement  had  before  said,  "Being  baptized, 
we  are  illuminated  ;  being  illuminated,  we  are  adopted  ;  being  adopted, 
we  are  perfected;  being  perfected,  we  are  rendered  immortal."  So 
C.  I, XXV.  36.  swi  ro  Xovrpov,  ix)  rriv  trwrvipiav,  Iti  rh  tpwritrpbt.  P.  L.  I.  C.  6. 
CX1V.  21.  CXXVIII.  2.  to  Xovrpov  to  vrvivpanxov.  S.  L.  5.  DCLXXXIX.  I. 
P.  L.  2.  C.  9.  CCXVIII.  15.  lypwyopiv  apei  wpo;  rov  0£ov  0  ■Xityurto-fAvoz. 
L.  3.  c  n.  ccc.  21.  roll;  Xpio-ru  r-Xovftivov;,  where  there  is  an  allusion 
to  initiation  into  the  mysteries.  S.  L.  5.  DCLIII.  12.  ivnl  xai  napu. 
ro7;  fiapfiapoi;  <piXefe<peis  ro  xtl<rn%ti<rcu  ri  xu)  tpairiirai  o\vu.yivvy.o-a.i  Xiyirai, 
dclxxxiv.  26.  "hia.  ravro  <pano-//.os  h  /j.at!-/iriia  KtKXnrcu,  where  the  name 
<pwn<rp.os  appears  to  be  given  to  the  instruction  received  previously  to 
baptism.     Quis  Dives  Salvetur.   DCDLIX.  20.   ro  nXivrouov  l<purio-s. 

2  axrrt  evil  (iavnirf^a.  in  itiXeyov,  elil  //.ccxapia.  trtypuyl;.  S.  L.  2. 
CCCCXXXIY.  23.  rr,;  trtppaylios  y-vtrrnpiov,  it  ns  0  rZ  b'vn  Ttffrivirai  6so;. 
L.  5.  dcxc  22.    fitra  rhv  tnppayiia.     Quis  Dives  Salvetur.    dcdlyii.  8. 

a;  ro  r'lXlov  airy  tyvXaxrvipiov  iff  terrier  a;  rnv  trtppayila,  rov    Kvpiov.    DCDLIX.   22. 

Eclogce  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.   XII. 

:;  C.  lxxii.  21.     See  p.  12.  4  S.  L.  2.  dvii.  13.  5  dcdlx.  41. 
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We  find,  as  we  might  expect,  fanciful  allusions  to  baptism. 
"We  are  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  1  the  wicked  one 
(Eph.  vi.  16),  with  the  watery  points  which  have  been  dipped 
by  the  Word."  Clement  -says  that  the  numerous  washings 
prescribed  by  Moses  are  all  comprehended  in  the  one  baptism 
ordained  by  Christ  ;  and  that  our  regeneration  is  prefigured  in 
Lev.  xv.  18.  3The  custom  among  the  heathen  of  washing 
before  prayer  or  the  performance  of  any  sacred  rite,  which 
Clement  supposes  them  to  have  derived  from  the  Levitical 
law,  was  a  figure  or  image  of  baptism. 

4  Speaking  of  the  resurrection,  Clement  says,  that  to  partake 
of  it  is  merely  to  attain  to  the  promise  of  which  the  belief  had 
previously  been  professed  in  baptism.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  words  by  Langbain.  in  a  5  letter 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  cited  by  Lowth.  Whether  this  is  so 
or  not,  there  is  in  the  °  second  book  of  the  Stromata  a 
clear  allusion  to  the  renunciation  of  the  powers  of  evil,  made 
in  baptism. 

Clement  ~  alludes  to  the  custom  of  giving  milk  mixed  with 
honey  to  the  newly-baptized.  He  $  alludes  also  to  a  custom 
of  mixing  milk  with  sweet  wine ;  but  whether  with  any  refer- 
ence to  baptism  is  uncertain,  though  Jerome  9  states  that  in 
the  Western  Churches  such  a  mixture  was  given  in  baptism. 
Potter  10  finds  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  anointing  the 
candidate  for  baptism  ;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  obscure. 
There  are  u  passages  from  which  we  may  infer  that  baptism 
was  then  administered  by  immersion. 

1    ra.7;  liha-'itoLt;  azuxT;  tx~;  bri  r ..  tfiftiuus.      C.  XC.    1 9. 

-  S.  L.  3.  dxlviii.  40. 

3  S.  L.  4.  dexxviii.  23.     See  also  L.  5.  dclxxxix.  i. 

*  s»  0=  nicicrnra  rah   -.--        -  ~        -    .   -  ~  -    ~- 

\rn  utrx>."li7;.   i/./.    ;'    r~.  -  -        -7»,       P.  L.   I.  C.  6. 

CXV.  4. 

'J  Numbered  216  in  the  Appendix  to  Parr's  Life  of  Usher. 

6  cccclxxxvii.  14. 

T  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  exxviii.  11.     Compare  exxv.  2. 

8  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.   exxviii.  iS. 

9  In  Esaiam,  lv.  1. 

10  P.  L.  1.  c.  12.  clvii.  1. 

11  -Zt    ||    Simms    27Z--  -  .        P.    L.    3.    C.    II.     CCLXXXIX.    S. 

-;?  iytsix  ;5;£xTTi<ru'-vi;,  when  immersed  in  ignorance.     C.  IV.  20. 
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1  Ioannes  Moschus  has  preserved  a  fragment  from  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Clement,  in  which,  commenting 
on  1  Cor.  i.  14,  he  says  that  "Christ  baptized  Peter  only; 
Peter,  Andrew ;  Andrew,  James  and  John ;  they,  the  other 
Apostles."  In  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis,  we  find  a 
statement  of  the  Valentinian  notions  respecting  baptism. 
2 "  There  is  a  twofold  baptism ;  one  of  sense  (ala-Orjrov)  by 
water ;  the  other  of  the  understanding  (vorjTov)  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  the  bread  (in  the  Eucharist),  and  the  oil  (in 
baptism),  are  sanctified  by  the  power  of  the  name  (pronounced 
over  them),  not  being  the  same  in  appearance  as  they  are 
received,  but  changed  by  that  power  into  a  spiritual  power  ; 
so  the  water,  which  has  been  exorcised  and  has  become 
baptism,  receives  not  only  that  which  is  worse  (to  xeipoi'), 
but  also  sanctification.  "We  ought  to  go  joyfully  to  baptism. 
But  3as  unclean  spirits  frequently  descend  together  with  the 
baptized  person,  and  receiving  the  seal  (tt}s  o-(£payt8os),  after- 
wards become  incurable  ;  our  joy  is  mixed  with  apprehension 
lest  we  should  not  descend  alone  into  the  water."  4  In  the 
Extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  prophets  is  a  fanciful  com- 
parison between  the  work  of  creation  and  of  regeneration. 
It  is  asked,  "  whether  baptism,  being  a  sign  of  regeneration,  is 
not  a  going  forth  from  matter  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Saviour,  a  strong,  and  mighty,  and  incessant  wind  bearing  us 
along  ?  Thus  the  Lord  bringing  us  out  of  disorder  illuminates 
us,  leading  us  to  the  light  which  has  no  shade,  not  to  the 
material  light.  As  all  generation  is  by  water  and  the  Spirit, 
so  is  regeneration.  5 '  For  the  Spirit  of  God  was  borne  over  the 
abyss.'  And  on  this  account  our  Saviour,  though  He  Himself 
needed  not  baptism,  was  baptized,  in  order  that  He  might 
sanctify  all  water,  to  those  who  are  born  again.  Thus  we  are 
purified  not  only  in  the  body,  but  also  in  the  soul.    This,  then, 

1  mxvi.  33.  The  question  respecting  the  baptism  of  the  Apostles 
appears  to  have  been  much  agitated  in  those  days.  See  Tertullian,  de 
Baptismo.  c.  12. 

2  lxxxi.  lxxxii.  Ixxxiii.  Clement  himself  finds  an  allusion  to  heretical 
baptism  in  Prov.  ix.  l8.  o'uru  yap  hafiwirri  'uboif  aXXoTpiav.  S.  L.  I. 
ccclxxv.  19.  He  speaks  also  of  some  who  baptized  men  into  vice. 
L.  3.  DLXII.  11. 

3  Compare  S.  L.  2.  ccccxc.  7.  4  v.  vii.   viii. 

5  Igitur  omnes  aquae  de  pristina.  originis  praerogativa  sacramentum 
sanctiticationis  consequuntur,  invocato  Deo.    Tertullian,  de  Baptismo.  c.  4. 
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is  a  sign  that  our  invisible  parts  are  purified,  and  that  the 
unclean  spirits  entwined  about  the  soul  are  strained  out  by  the 
new  and  spiritual  generation."  On  the  words,  "the  waters 
which  were  above  the  heaven  or  firmament"  (Gen.  i.  7),  it  is 
observed  that  "there  is  a  sensible  (ala-OqTov)  and  an  intelli- 
gible (vorjrov)  water.  The  earthly  cleanses  the  body ;  by  the 
heavenly  water  is  allegorically  expressed  the  Holy  Spirit,  Which 
purifies  things  unseen."  In  the  same  1  Extracts,  Heracleo  is 
introduced  as  saying  that  some  marked  the  ears  of  baptized 
persons  with  fire,  thus  interpreting  John  the  Baptist's  declara- 
tion that  "  He  Who  came  after  him  should  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  Then  follows  a  fanciful  comment 
on  Matt  iii.  12,  where  the  chaff  is  said  to  mean  our  material 
covering,  which  is  winnowed  by  the  Spirit,  and  then  burned 
with  fire  ;  the  wheat,  which  means  our  incorruptible  part,  the 
seed  of  life,  is  gathered  into  the  garner. 

I  have  already  referred  to  a  -  passage  in  which  Clement 
speaks  of  catechetical  instruction  as  leading  men  to  faith. 
On  one  occasion  he  3says,  that  "the  meat  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  2)  is  faith  converted  into  a  foundation  by  cate- 
chetical instruction;"  4  on  another,  that  "milk  is  catechetical 
instruction,  being  as  it  were  the  first  nourishment  of  the  soul : 
meat  is  the  full  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  (1)  Ittotttlki] 
fleiopta).  ''  The  carnal  were  they  who  had  been  recently 
admitted  to  catechetical  instruction — the  babes  in  Christ." 
In  communicating  this  instruction,  regard  °  appears  to  have 
been  had  to  the  previous  condition  of  the  convert ;  a  different 
course  was  pursued  in  the  case  of  a  Greek  and  a  barbarian. 
Clement  "  mentions  incidentally  that  the  name  fathers  was 
given  to  the  catechists. 

1  XXV. 

2  P.    L.    I.   C.   6.    Cxvi.   21.    r,    u.\v    xtt.Tr,%r,ffi;    <};    -rl<rm    mptayit,    quoted    in 

p.  251,  Note  2.  :{  P.  L.  1.  c.  1.  cxx.  39. 

4  S.  L.  5.  dclxxxv.  36.  In  dclxxv.  14,  Clement  speaks  of  the  Word  as 
inflaming  and  illuminating  man  from  the  first  catechetical  instruction  to 
the  growth  of  manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature.  In  L.  6.  dcccxxvi. 
12,  he  opposes  knowledge,  which  he  calls  the  perfection  of  faith,  to  cate- 
chetical instruction.     See  L.  2.  cccclxxix.  28.     L.  7.  dccclxiii.  i. 

5  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxix.  32. 

b  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxiv.  40,  compared  with  dcclxxxvi.  10. 
'  S.   L.    1.  ccexvii.    1.     Compare  L.  3.   dlv.  33.      On  the  manner  in 
which  Christian  children  were  educated,  see  C.  I.vni.  28. 
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We  come  now  to  the  Eucharist.  Clement  l  says  that  the 
Scripture  calls  wine  a  mystic  symbol  of  the  holy  blood. 
"Christ,"  he  2says,  "partook  of  wine ;  for  He  was  a  man;  He 
even  blessed  it,  saying,  'Take,  drink,  this  is  My  blood,'  the 
blood  of  the  vine  :  He  thus  calls  allegorically  the  Word,  Who 
was  poured  forth  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  sacred 
stream  of  gladness."  3  Again,  "  He  showed  that  what  He 
blessed  was  wine,  by  saying  to  His  disciples,  '  I  will  not  drink  of 
the  fruit  of  this  vine '  (Clement  quotes  apparently  from  memory), 
'  until  I  drink  it  with  you  in  the  kingdom  of  My  Father.' " 
Commenting  on  Gen.  xlix.  n,  "Binding  his  foal  to  the 
vine,"  4  Clement  thus  interprets  the  words  :  "  He  bound  the 
simple  and  infant  people  to  the  Word,  Who  is  called  allegori- 
cally a  vine.  For  the  vine  bears  wine,  as  the  Word  bears 
blood ;  both  are  drunk  by  men  unto  salvation ;  the  wine 
bodily,  the  blood  spiritually."  5  Again,  "  There  is  a  twofold 
blood  of  the  Lord ;  the  one  carnal,  by  which  we  are  redeemed 
from  corruption  ;  the  other  spiritual,  by  which  we  are  anointed. 
To  drink  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  to  partake  of  the  incorruption 
of  the  Lord.  The  Spirit  is  the  strength  of  the  Word,  as  the 
blood  is  of  the  flesh.  According  to  this  analogy,  the  wine  is 
mixed  with  water,  the  Spirit  with  man  ;  the  mixture  of  wine 
and  water  supplies  a  banquet  unto  faith  ;  the  Spirit  leads  the 
way  unto  incorruption  ;  the  mixture  of  both,  of  that  which  is 
drunk  and  of  the  Word,  is  called  the  c  Eucharist,  an  admirable 
and  lovely  grace,  which  sanctifies  both  the  body  and  soul 
of  those  who  partake  of  it  in  faith  ;  the  will  of  the  Father 
mystically  mixing  up  the  Divine  mixture,  man,  with  the  Spirit 
and  the  Word.     Thus  the  Spirit  is  truly  united  to  the  soul, 

1  P.  L.  2.  c.  2.  clxxxiv.  9. 

-  P.  L.  2.  c.  2.  clxxxvi.  11.     See  S.  L.  5.  dclxxv.  11.   riXtvTalov  is,  uJu* 

a.[/.XiXou,  tov  \oyov,  rov  ait?oircc  ou/ov  T'/)v  nXuovcrciv  t?,;  ayeoyri:  iv<Ppoffvvr,v  "hihaexu. 
Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  DCDLII.  8.  ovro;  o  rov  olvov,  to  ou/jlo.  tris  apriXov  rns 
Accfiw,  ix%ia;  tlftain  i-tt)  td\;  nrpufjava.;  ^v%a.s. 

s  P.  L.  2.  c.  2.  clxxxvi.  18.  See  S.  L.  1.  cccxliii.  14,  where  Clement 
calls  that  which  Christ  brake  bread.  2/«  tovto  oSv  i  Suviit,  ap-rov  Xafiuv, 
wpamv  \XaXr,txit  xeu  liiy^OLpHrr'Atrw  a-ra  xXoitrx;  tov  uprov  Tpoifaxiv,  x.  r.  s. 
Again,  speaking  of  the  bread  and  wine  which  Melchizedec  brought  to 
Abraham,  he  says,  0  tov  ohov  xa)  tov  aproi  rhv  tiyiao-ju-ivtiv  SjS«£/j  rpotphvy  us 
tutov  il^apurrla;.      S.  L.  4.    DCXXXVII.   19. 

4  P.  L.  1.  c.  5.  cvii.  1.  s  P.  I,.  2.  c.  2.  clxxvii.  24. 

G  Clement- also  uses  the  word  eu^a^o-r/a  in  its  original  signification,  giving 
of  thanks.     L.  2.  c.  1.  CLXX.  14. 
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which  is  borne  along  or  impelled  by  it ;  the  flesh  to  the  Word, 
on  account  of  which  (the  flesh),  the  Word  became  flesh." 

Clement  1  gives  various  interpretations  of  Christ's  expressions 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  respecting  His  flesh 
and  blood ;  but  in  no  instance  does  he  interpret  them  literally. 
On  one  occasion  he  -says  that  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Word  is  the  comprehension  of  the  Divine  power  and  essence. 
His  notion  :!  seems  to  have  been  that  by  partaking  of  the  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  the  soul  of  the  believer  is  united  to 
the  Spirit,  and  that  by  this  union  the  principle  of  immortality 
is  imparted  to  the  flesh. 

Clement  4  speaks  incidentally  of  some,  who  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  allowed  the  people  to  take  each  his 
share.  He  5  speaks  also  of  heretics  who  used  only  water  in 
the  Eucharist.  He  6  applies  the  expression  holy  supper  (to 
h&irvov  to  ayiov)  to  Christ's  supper  with  His  disciples  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper  (Matt.  xxvi.  6).  We  find  him  "com- 
plaining of  the  abuse  of  the  word  agape,  which  some  applied 
in  his  time  to  luxurious  entertainments ;  and  s  speaking  of  the 
horrible  acts  committed  by  the  followers  of  Carpocrates  at  the 
feasts  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  agape.  He  9  mentions 
also  the  abuse  of  the  kiss  of  peace  which  was  given  in  the 
agape. 

1  P.  L.  I.  exxi.  exxiii.  exxv.  exxvi. 

-  S.    L.    5-    dclxxxv.   38.       So    dclxxxvi.  2.     (ipioffi;    ykp    xa]    vriffi;    tov   Suou 

y.'oyou  h  yiu<rU  lirri  t?,;  hiu;  ovtrix;.  In  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoti  Scriptis, 
xiii.  we  find  the  Valentinian  exposition  of  John  vi.  51.  The  Son  is  the 
living  bread  given  by  the  Father  to  those  who  are  willing  to  eat.  "  The 
bread  which  I  will  give,"  He  says,  "is  My  flesh ; "  either  the  bread  by 
which  the  flesh  is  nourished  in  the  Eucharist ;  or  rather,  the  flesh  is  His 
body,  that  is,  the  Church,  the  heavenly  bread,  the  blessed  assembly. 

3  us  itpfaprlav  ix<rp<$av.  P.  L.  I.  c.  6.  cxxvi.  5.  Quis  Dives  Salvetur. 
dcdxlviii.  41.  Christ  is  introduced  as  saying  that  He  gives  Himself  as 
bread,  of  which  if  any  one  tastes  he  shall  not  experience  death. 

*  W  xa)  tviv  Eu^apiirriav  Tin;  "hiatU[t.avTi;,  £>;  XQa;,  ccutov  oh  'ixatTTov  tou  \aou 
XajiiTv  tjjv  fioTpan  lirirp'ivrouiriv.      S.  L.   I.  CCCXVIII.  32. 

5  ut)  yap  o't  xa)  v^cap  i^tXov  <v%ctpt<rT}vtriv.  S.  L.  I.  CCCLXXY.  15.  See 
p.  189. 

6  P.  L.  2.  c.  8.  ccv.  5.  7  P.  L.  2.  c.  1.  clxv.  16.     See  p.  40. 

8  S.  L.  3.  dxiv.  13.  and  L.  J.  dcccxcii.  37.  5/  #»  xuxsivvv  rh*  trupcro-ixvv 
oik  rr,;  ipiuoavvf&ou  a.yd.vrn;  fpw<roKXiiriu.v  a.77ra.Z!oi-cti,      See  p.   187. 

9  P.  L.  3.  c.  11.  ccci.  10. 
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With  respect  to  the  nature  of  prayer,  Clement  says  that  our 
prayers  will  correspond  to  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 
1  "  An  inadequate  conception  of  God,  turning  aside  to  low  and 
unworthy  thoughts,  preserves  no  piety  in  its  hymns,  in  its 
words,  in-  its  writings,  in  its  opinions."  -"Prayer  is  an 
evidence  of  the  moral  character."  He  ::  defines  it  to  be  con- 
verse with  God.  "  If  we  only  whisper,  or  without  opening  our 
lips  address  God  in  silence,  we  cry  aloud  from  within.  For 
God  hears  without  ceasing  this  internal  converse."  This,  *  as 
we  have  seen,  was  the  mode  of  prayer  especially  used  by  the 
Gnostic,  5 "  who  prayed  in  every  place  not  openly,  in  the 
sight  of  the  multitude,  but  when  lie  was  walking,  when  he  was 
conversing,  when  he  was  quiet,  when  he  was  reading,  in  the 
performance  of  every  rational  act,  on  all  occasions ;  if  he  only 
meditated  in  the  secret  chamber  of  his  soul,  still  he  called 
'  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,'  upon  the  Father. 
Who  was  near  to  him  even  while  he  was  yet  speaking.  6  His 
whole  life  is  prayer  and  converse  with  God.  His  7  prayer  is  a 
continual  thanksgiving. 

s "  The  Gnostic  receives  whatever  he  asks  ;  for  God  knows 
who  are  worthy  and  who  are  unworthy  of  His  gifts. — Prayer, 
however,  is  not  superfluous,  even  though  good  things  are  con- 
ferred without  prayer. — The  confidence  that  we  shall  receive 
what  we  ask  is  a  kind  of  prayer,  deposited,  as  it  were,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Gnostic.  Prayer  is  an  occasion  of  converse  with 
God,  and  we  ought  to  omit  no  occasion  of  approaching  Him. 
In  a  word,  the  holiness  of  the  Gnostic,  in  union  with  the 
blessed  Providence,  through  a  voluntary  confession,  displays 
the  perfect  benevolence  of  God."  In  these  last  remarks  the 
object  of  Clement  appears  to  be  to  show  that  prayer  on  the 

1  S.  L.  7.  dcccliii.  12.  -  S.  L.  7.  dccclvi.  12. 

DCCCLIV.  3.  Compare  DCCCLVI.  22.  The  Pythagoreans,  Clement  say?, 
directed  men  to  pray  aloud  ;  not  because  they  doubted  of  God's  ability  to 
hear  the  stillest  prayer,  but  that  men  might  always  pray  for  that  for  which 
they  would  not  be  ashamed  that  others  should  hear  them  pray.  L.  4. 
DCXLI.  29. 

*  See  pp.  123,  146.  3  S.  L.  7.  dccclxi.  9. 

6  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxv.  4S,  quoted  in  p.  146. 

1  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxix.  39,  quoted  in  p.  123,  Note  8,  and  in  p.  146,  Note  4. 

s  S.  L.  7.  dccclv.  4.  Clement  says  that  peculiar  efficacy  was  ascribed  to 
prayers  uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue.     L.  I.  CCCCV.  20. 
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part  of  man  is  not  incompatible  with  perfect  goodness  on  the 
part  of  God  ;  and  to  anticipate  the  objection,  "  Why,  if  God  is 
good,  does  He  not  bestow  His  gifts  on  His  creatures  without 
requiring  to  be  asked  for  them  ?  "  lu  The  man  who  asks  in 
prayer,  with  a  right  disposition  and  with  a  grateful  mind,  in 
some  measure  contributes  to  the  result,  receiving  willingly  that 
for  which  he  asks."  -There  can  be  no  effectual  prayer  without 
virtue.  They  who  do  not  live  virtuously  cannot  pray  to  receive 
what  is  good  from  God,  since  they  know  not  what  is  really 
good  ;  even  if  they  received  it,  they  would  be  insensible  to  the 
gift.  a  It  is  true  that  God  sometimes  grants  the  petitions  of 
sinners  ;  but  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  be  benefited  by  them.  4  When  they  obtain  that  for 
which  they  ask,  it  operates  to  their  injury,  because  they  know 
not  how  to  use  it. 

When  Clement  5  says  that  the  Gnostic  does  not  pray  in  any 
fixed  place,  or  on  any  stated  days  or  festivals,  but  throughout 
his  whole  life,  he  gives  us  incidentally  to  understand  that 
Christians  in  general  did  meet  together  in  fixed  places,  and 
at  appointed  times,  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  8  mentions  that  by  some  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
hours  were  set  apart  for  prayer.  "  It  was  customary  for  those 
who  joined  in  prayer  to  stretch  forth  the  head  and  to  raise 
the  hands  to  heaven,  and  to  rise  up  on  their  feet  when  the 
words  with  which  the  prayer  concluded  were  pronounced  by 
the  whole  congregation ;  by  these  gestures  they  signified  the 
zeal  of  the  spirit  to  approach  the  intelligible  essence,  and  their 
anxiety  to  raise  the  body  from  the  earth,  while  the  soul  was 
borne  upwards,  as  it  were  on  wings,  by  the  desire  of  better 
things  ;  and  thus  contemptuously  casting  off  the  chain  of  the 
flesh  to  press  forward  to  the  holy  place.     s  Christians  turned 

1  S.  L.  7.  dccclvi.  7. 

s  S.  L.  6.  decxevi.  25.  In  L.  5.  dcliv.  15,  Clement  says  that  they  who 
take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence  (/3/aa-ra/),  take  it  not  by  contentious 
words,  but  by  a  continuance  in  well-doing,  and  by  unceasing  prayers. 

3  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxvi.  6.  4  S.  L.  7.  dccclvii.  5. 

3  S.  L.  7.  dcccli.  21,  quoted  in  p.  123.  DCCCLVI.  6. 

6  S.  L.  7.  dcccliv.  18. 

7  S.  L.  7.  dcccliv.  7.  Compare  the  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  the 
Prophets,  x.     Tertullian,  de  Oratione. 

8  S.   L.   7.  dccclvi.  25.     Clement  here  observes  that  the  most  ancient 
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their  faces  towards  the  east  in  prayer,  because  the  east  is  the 
image  of  the  day  of  (spiritual)  nativity ;  the  point  from  which 
the  light  first  shines  out  of  darkness,  and  from  which  the  day 
of  the  knowledge  of  truth  rose  like  the  sun  upon  those  who  were 
immersed  in  ignorance.  In  l  the  Commentary  on  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  ver.  10,  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  custom 
of  giving  the  kiss  of  peace  after  prayer ;  but  with  a  particular 
reference  to  family  prayer  (in  oratione  qu?e  fit  in  domo). 

Clement 2  says  that  our  supper  ought  to  be  light,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  ready  to  wake  to  prayer,  3and  that  we  ought 
to  rise  frequently  from  our  bed  in  the  night,  in  order  to  praise 
God ;  4  that  before  we  take  our  meals  we  ought  to  bless  and 
sing  praises  to  the  Maker  of  all  things  ;  and  that  we  ought  to 
do  the  same  before  we  go  to  sleep.  It  5  seems  also  to  have 
been  customary  among  the  first  Christians  to  sing  hymns 
during  their  meals,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  towards  God ; 
as  the  heathen  were  accustomed  to  sing  songs  in  honour  of 
their  deities. 

Among  the  precepts  which  he  delivers  about  drinking,  he 
6  says  that  they  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  find  it 
convenient  to  take  a  meal  (apiarov)  in  the  day-time,  should 
take  bread  only,  without  drinking,  in  order  that  their  super- 
fluous moisture  may  be  sucked  up  by  the  dry  food  ($r)po<payta), 
as  by  a  sponge.  Here,  though  he  uses  the  word  Xerophagia, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  allude  to  the  fast  so 
termed:  as  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  prohibiting  the 
use  of  liquid  have  reference  only  to  bodily  health.  The 
Gnostic  would,  of  course,  comply  with  the  fasts  of  the  Church  ; 
not  so  much  from  the  value  which  he  attached  to  the  outward 

temples  looked  to  the  west,  so  that  they,  who  stood  with  their  faces  turned 
to  the  statue  of  the  god,  looked  to  the  east. 

1  mxi.  21.  In  P.  L.  2.  c.  7.  cciii.  22,  Clement  mentions  the  Christian 
salutation,  "  Peace  be  with  you." 

2  P.  L.  2.  c.  I.   clxvii.  14. 

3  P.  L.  2.  c.  9.  ccxviii.  9,  quoted  in  p.  48.  Compare  Quis  Dives 
Salvetur.  dcdlviii.  32. 

4  P.  L.  2.  c.  4.  cxciv.  24,  quoted  in  p.  44.  See  also  c.  9.  CCXVI.  21.  c. 
10.  ccxxvm.  5.     S.  L.  2.  dvi.  22.     L.  7.  dccclxi.  1. 

5  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxxv.  9. 

6  P.  L.  2.  c.  2.  clxxix.  1,  quoted  in  p.  42.     Compare  c.  10.  ccxxxn.  13. 
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act,  as  out  of  regard  to  the  inward  meaning  which  it  con- 
cealed. Fasting,  l  according  to  the  Gnostic,  signified  an  ab- 
stinence from  all  evil ;  in  act,  in  word,  and  even  in  thought. 
The  -'Gnostic  understood  the  mysteries  of  the  days  of  fasting, 
the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the  week,  called  the  Dies 
Stationari,  of  which  the  former  was  dedicated  to  Mercury,  the 
latter  to  Venus.  Fasting  on  those  days  signified  to  him  that 
he  was  to  renounce  the  love  of  gain  and  the  love  of  pleasure. 
In  sthe  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets  we  find 
the  following  remarks  on  fasting.  "  Fasting  is  abstinence  from 
food,  as  the  word  (v^oreia)  implies.  But  food  renders  us 
neither  more  nor  less  righteous.  Mystically,  however,  fasting 
shows  that,  as  life  in  each  individual  is  supported  by  food, 
and  not  to  be  nourished  by  food  is  a  symbol  of  death,  so  we 
ought  to  fast  from  worldly  things  that  we  may  die  to  the 
world,  and  afterwards  partaking  of  Divine  food  may  live  to 
God.  Moreover,  fasting  purifies  the  soul  from  matter,  and 
renders  it,  as  well  as  the  body,  pure  and  light  to  receive  the 
Divine  discourses.  The  worldly  food  is  the  former  conversa- 
tion and  sins ;  the  Divine  food  is  faith,  hope,  love,  patience, 
knowledge,  peace,  temperance.  4  '  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  the  righteousness  of  God,  for  they  shall  be 
filled.'  But  this  desire  appertains  to  the  soul,  not  to  the 
body." 

On  the  subject  of  marriage  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
Clement  to  himself.  At  one  time  he  combats  the  notions  of 
the  heretics,  who,  like  5  Marcion,  enjoined  abstinence  from 
marriage,  in  order  that  the  world  created  by  the  Demiurge 
might  not  be  peopled  ;  or,  like  6  Tatian,  dared  to  ascribe  the 
institution  of  marriage  to  the  devil,  contending  that  the  bind- 

1  S.  L.  6.  deexci.  iS.  -  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxvii.  12. 

''  xiv.  Clement  says  that  the  Apostles  lived  generally  on  berries  and 
vegetables.  P.  L.  2.  c.  1.  clxxiv.  19.  He  ascribes  the  institution  of 
sacrifices  to  the  desire  of  eating  flesh.     S.  L.  7.   dcccxlix.  23. 

4  1  Cor.  viii.  8. 

5  S.  L.  3.  dxv.  19.  The  Valentinians,  who  arranged  their  .Eons  in 
couples,  allowed  marriage.  DVIH.  1.  The  Carpocratians  allowed  a 
community  of  women,  nxi.  20. 

6  S.  L.  3.  dxxxiii.  22.  dxlvii.  15.  Among  the  passages  alleged  by  the 
heretics  against  marriage  were  Matt.  vi.  19.  DL.  33 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  DLIII, 
36  ;  Gen.  iii.  5.  dlix.  33. 
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ing  of  the  woman  to  the  man,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (i  Cor. 
vii.  39),  meant  the  union  of  the  flesh  to  corruption.  On  these 
occasions  1  Clement  contends  that  neither  marriage  renders  us 
acceptable  to  God,  nor  abstinence  from  marriage,  unless  accom- 
panied by  'know/edge  ;  2that  the  real  man  is  not  manifested  by 
choosing  a  single  life ;  but  that  he  surpasses  others,  who  can 
attend  to  all  the  duties  incident  to  the  married  and  parental 
state,  and  yet  not  be  separated  from  the  love  of  God  ;  who  can 
rise  superior  to  every  trial  occasioned  by  children,  by  a  wife, 
by  servants,  by  possessions.  3  Some  of  the  Apostles  were 
married,  and  had  children ;  Peter,  for  instance,  and  Philip  ; 
the  latter  gave  his  daughters  in  marriage.  4  Paul  also  was 
married.  If  5  Christ  did  not  marry,  the  reason  was,  that  He 
had  His  own  bride,  the  Church.  Moreover,  He  was  not  a 
common  man,  so  as  to  stand  in  need  of  a  helpmate  after  the 
flesh  ;  nor  was  it  necessary  for  Him  to  beget  children,  inas- 
much as  He  remains  for  ever  and  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God. 

At  other  times  Clement  gives  a  decided  preference  to  celi- 
bacy. "  If  you  ask,"  he  6  says,  "  my  opinion  on  the  subject, 
I  answer,  that  I  pronounce  those  to  whom  the  gift  of  chastity 
is  given  by  God  blessed ;  that  I  admire  monogamy  and  the 
grave  modesty  of  a  single  marriage.  But  I  say  that  we  ought 
to  sympathize  with  each  other,  and  bear  each  other's  burdens ; 
lest  he  who  thinks  that  he  stands  securely  should  himself 
fall.  With  respect  to  a  second  marriage,  I  say  with  the 
Apostle,  let  him  who  burns,  marry."  ''  The  Gnostic  marries, 
as  he  eats  and  drinks,  not  for  the  thing  itself,  but  from 
necessity.  s  His  wife,  after  she  has  borne  children,  is  to  him 
as  a  sister  born  of  the  same  father  \  so  that  she  is  only  re- 

1  obdi  furit  yafit;  (fi/tag  Tu.pa.<r-riaii)  a,XX  oloi  aTs%r,  yxy.au  it  uy.uffiif. 
S.  L.  4.   DCXXX.  29.     Compare  L.  3.  DXXXIV.  26. 

2  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxiv.  25. 

3  S.  L.  3.  dxxxv.  16.  Compare  dlii.  32.  L.  7.  DCCCLXIX.  21.  See 
p.  234,  Note  2. 

4  We  have  seen,  p.  234,  that  Clement  supposed  St.  l'aul  in  the  words 
avZ,vy<  yv/io-a  (Phil.  iv.  3),  to  address  his  wife. 

5  S.  L.  3.  dxxxiii.  30. 

,;  S.  L.  3.  dxi.  12.     See  the  passages  quoted,  p.  49,  Note  2. 
'  S/o    xai   itr&iu,    y.a.i    vrlvii,    xai    ya.fn.i7,    aii    -rpstiyoufiiva);,    aXXa    a.va.yy.a..oii- 
S.  L.   7.   DCCCLXXIV.  21. 

s  S.  L.  6.  deexc.  12.     Compare  L.  3.   DXXXVI.  2. 
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minded  of  her  husband  when  she  looks  upon  her  children  ; 
and  she  will  be  truly  his  sister,  when  both  lay  aside  the  flesh. 

The  solution  of  this  inconsistency  in  Clement's  language 
seems  to  be,  that  he  l  deemed  the  performance  of  any  act,  by 
which  the  senses  are  gratified,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
that  gratification,  derogatory  from  Christian  perfection — nay, 
even  sinful.  2  Hence  he  limits  the  lawful  use  of  marriage 
to  the  procreation  of  children.  God  said,  "  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply  :  "  the  world  must  be  peopled  ;  men,  therefore,  must 
marry  as  they  must  eat  and  drink  in  order  to  preserve  their 
own  lives  ;  the  Gnostic  recognises  this  necessity,  but  3  limits 
the  use  of  marriage  by  it.  With  respect  to  a  second  marriage, 
we  have  seen  that,  according  to  Clement,  the  Apostle  permits 
him  who  burns  to  marry  a  second  time  ;  but  the  4  Apostle 
discourages  a  second  marriage  in  1  Cor.  vii.  40.  "  Some," 
Clement  says,  :' "  deemed  the  virtue  of  a  widow,  who  did  not 
contract  a  second  marriage,  superior  to  that  of  a  virgin." 

1  v</.»!  yap  ■h^nf,,  xav  h  yau.M  -racv.'/.r,^7,  r«f»y«««;  \tr-i,  xai  aoizo;,  xai 
ci>.iy>;.       P.  L.  2.  C.   IO.    CCXXV.   1 6. 

■  V.  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxx.  7.     L.  2.  c.  3.  clxxxix.  2. 

•'  r,  u\v  yap  (rvioutia)  xara  \ipw  rtoaXita.'  ti  ur,  ?«■«»  alrr,:  i-ri  Taiiivaua. 
P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  CCXXVIII.  3$.  Compare  CCXXVII.  23.  S.  L.  3.  ni.v.  1, 
and  the  observations  respecting  pregnant  women.  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxx  v. 
14.      S.    L.    3.    DXLiii.    31.      L.    2.    CCCCLXXV.    22.     cccclxxxi.    16. 

CC<  CLXXXV.  29.       L.   3.    DXXXVIII.   5.    DXLVI.   20.    DI.XI.   21. 

4  S.  L.  3.  dxivii.  14.  dxlviii.  26.  dxliv.  21.  dli.  37. 

*  S.  L.  3.  dlviii.  10.     Compare  L.  7.  ijccclxxv.  21.  dccclxxvii.  26. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

The  Chu'rch  (EKKX-qo-ia),  according  to  1  Clement,  consists  of 
those  whom  God  called  (K€i<XrjKev)  and  saved;  the  2 congrega- 
tion of  the  elect ;  3  the  congregation  of  those  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  prayer;  4the  spiritual  and  holy  choir,  forming 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  body  of  Christ,  of  which  they,  who 
bear  only  the  name  of  Christians,  but  do  not  live  according  to 
reason,  are  the  flesh.  5  The  Church  on  earth  is  the  image  of 
the  Church  in  heaven,  which  Clement  6  elsewhere  calls  the 
holy  assembly  of  love,  7  the  holy  mountain,  the  Church  on 
high  above  the  clouds,  touching  the  heavens — the  8  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  We  have  seen  that  Clement  9  calls  the  Church  the 
will  of  God.  He  seems  to  have  been  led  to  this  expression  by 
the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven."  He  says  of  the  Church,  that  it  is  governed 
by  the  Word,  being  a  city  on  earth,  impregnable,  and  free 
from  oppression ;  the  lu  Divine  will  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 

Clement  insists  strongly  on  the  unity  and  antiquity  of  the 
Church.  Speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  heretical  sects,  he 
11  says,  "  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is,  I  think,  plain,  that  the 
true,  the  really  ancient  Church  is  one,  in  which  are  enrolled 
all  who  are  just  according  to  (God's)  purpose.     For  as  there  is 

1  P.  L.  1.  c.  6.  cxiv.  13,  quoted  in  p.  31,  Note  2. 

2  S.    L.   7-  dcCCXlvi.   IO.   eh  yap  vvv  rov  rbfov,   aX'/.a.  to  aQpowj/.a  rain  ixXixrai 

(Bishop  Montague  suggested  that  the  true  reading  is  ixxknruv)  'ExxXwiav 

xaXw. 

3  S.   L.  7-  dcccxlviii.    19.    ro  icPpeio-fza  Tarn  rat;  lupous  avaxiiftivuv. 

4  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxxv.  34. 

5  S.  L.  4.  dxciii.  22.  In  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  Ps.  ci.  Clement 
says  that  the  Church  on  earth  practises  (/aXira)  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.     P.  L.  2.  c.  4.  cxcin.  12. 

6  P.  L.  2.  c.  1.  clxvii.  2. 

7  P.  L.  1.  c.  9.   cxlviii.  15.     Compare  S.  L.  6.  DCCXCIN.  36. 

8  S.  L.  4.  dcxlii.  13. 

8   o'vrw;  xa)   ro  £>o{iY.r,fJ.a  ahrov   at^pwxut    \tt\   ffu/Trtpia'    xa)    rovra     Exxkno'ia 

x'-x\r,rui.  P.  L.  i.  c.  6.  cxiv.  12.    See  p.  31,  Note  2.    S.  L.  4.  dxciii.  23. 

10  fiX>ifia  Qiiov  Iti  yr,;,  u;  h  obpavZ.      S.  L.  4.  DCXLII.   19. 

11  S.    L.     7.    dcCCXCix.     5.    rr,v    \\    apx*;    ' Y.xx\nffiav .       L.     I.    CCCLXXV.    5. 

The  Church  is  described  by  Clement  as  at  once  a  virgin  and  mother  ;  a 
virgin  in  purity,  a  mother  in  affection.     P.  L.  I.  c.  6.  cxxni.  14. 
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one  God  and  one  Lord,  so  that  which  is  most  highly  valuable 
is  praised  because  it  is  one,  being  an  imitation  of  the  one  prin- 
ciple. The  one  Church,  then,  is  associated  to  the  nature  of 
the  One  ;  which  Church  those  men  violently  attempt  to  divide 
into  many  sects.  In  substance,  in  sentiment,  in  principle  or 
origin,  in  excellence,  we  say  that  the  ancient  and  Catholic 
Church  is  alone ;  collecting  through  one  Lord  into  the  unity 
of  one  faith,  modified  according  to  the  peculiar  covenants,  or 
rather  to  the  one  covenant  at  different  times,  by  the  will  of  one 
God,  all  the  preordained  whom  God  predestined,  having  known 
that  they  would  be  just  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
But  the  excellence  of  the  Church,  like  the  principle  of  every 
substance,  is  in  unity,  surpassing  all  other  things,  and  having 
nothing  similar  or  equal  to  itself."  In  y  this  ancient  Church 
alone  is  the  true  knowledge  to  be  found ;  because  in  it  was 
-  preserved  the  Apostolic  right  division  (opOoTOfjiia)  of  doctrine. 
In  3  this  Church,  which  is  perfected  in  Christ  its  Head,  are 
united  thanksgiving,  blessing,  joy  and  gladness,  and  patience, 
which  works  together  with  them. 

It  has  appeared  from  a  passage  4  already  cited,  that  in  the 
time  of  Clement  the  name  'EKKXycria.  was  given  to  the  place  in 
which  Christians  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  Divine  worship. 
On  5  one  occasion  he  opposes  it  to  the  word  avvaywyrj.  But 
in  general  the  word  'EkkAt/o-io.  is  used  by  him  to  express  the 
whole  body  of  Christians,  which  he  6  calls  the  great  temple  of 
God,  the  true  believer  being  the  small  temple.  In  describing 
the  progress  of  the  Gnostic  towards  perfection,  Clement  ''  says 
that  "  it  is  possible  for  a  man  even  in  the  present  day,  who 
exercises  himself  in  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  lives 

1  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxxviii.  38.  -  S.  L.  7.  dcccxcvi.  23. 

3  P.  L.  I.  c.  5.  cxi.  25. 

4  In  p.  272,  Note  5.  That  particular  places  were  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Divine  worship,  appears  also  indirectly  from  S.  L.  7.  dcccli.  21. 
ohv  oiirt  uptauXvov  rovrov,  oui\  i^alpiTov  'upon,  x.  r.  '■.,  quoted  in  p.  269. 

5  In  a  fanciful  comment  on  Prov.  ix.  18.  7o«»  rr.v  o-waywyhv,  ol%\  ll 
'Exx\r,o-'iav,  opavvfic/;  Tpoffuvriv.  S.  L.  I.  CCCLXXV.  17.  We  find  oixev 
xvptuxo*  S.  L.  3.  dlxii.  I,  but  with  reference  to  the  dwelling-house  of  a 
Christian  ;  not  to  a  house  set  apart  for  public  worship. 

6  vaos  as  iffTiv,  0  f&iv  fiiyncg,  tus  n  Exx?^r,iria.'  0  %\  tuixpos,  us  i  S.iipwxo:  0  to 
o-Kicpu,  o-ai^av  ro  ' Afyndp.  S.  L.  7.  DCCCLXXX1I.  14.  See  L.  6.  DCCXCVII. 
26.  In  L.  7.  dccclxxiii.  5,  the  spiritual  soul  is  said  to  go  to  its  kindred 
place  in  the  spiritual  Church.  7  S.  L.  6.  deexciii.  1. 

K 
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perfectly  and  gnostically  according  to  the  Gospel,  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  number  of  the  Apostles.  Such  a  man  is  the  true  Pres- 
byter of  the  Church,  and  the  true  minister  (8ioikoi/os)  of  the 
will  of  God,,  if  he  does  and  teaches  that  which  is  of  the  Lord ; 
not  chosen  {^.iporovov^ivoi)  by  men;  not  deemed  righteous 
because  a  Presbyter,  but  enrolled  in  the  presbytery  because 
righteous ;  and  although  he  may  not  be  honoured  with  the 
first  place  {TrpwTOKad&pia)  upon  earth,  yet  will  he  sit  among  the 

1  four-and-twenty  thrones,  judging  the  people,  as  John  says  in 
the  Apocalypse." 

Clement  proceeds  to  remark,  that  these  four  -  and  -  twenty 
judges  will  be  selected  from  the  most  perfect  members  of  the 
Church,  now  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  then  adds, 
"for  the  degrees  (ai  TrpoKo-rral)  in  the  Church  on  earth,  of 
Bishops,  Presbyters,  Deacons,  are,  in  my  opinion,  imitations 
of  the  angelic  glory,  and  of  that  dispensation  which  is  said  in 
Scripture  to  await  all  who,  walking  in  the  steps  of  the  Apostles, 
live  in  perfect  righteousness  according  to  the  Gospel.     These, 

2  according  to  the  Apostle,  being  raised  into  the  clouds,  will 
first  minister  (Sia/cov^o-civ),  will  then,  receiving  an  advancement 
in  glory  (for  there  are  differences  in  glory),  be  enrolled  in  the 
Presbytery,  until  they  come  unto  the  perfect  man."  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  comparison  which  Clement  here  institutes, 
one  consequence  flows  necessarily  from  the  passage — that  there 
were  in  Clement's  time  three  degrees  or  orders  of  ministers 
in  the  Church — Bishops,  Presbyters,  Deacons.  On  3  another 
occasion  Clement  says  that  precepts  are  addressed  in  Scripture 
to  select  persons  ;  to  presbyters,  bishops,  deacons,  widows. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  only  presbyters  and  deacons  are  men- 
tioned. 4  The  office  of  the  former  is  said  to  be  to  amend 
the  soul ;  of  the  latter,  to  minister.  In  the  tract  entitled  Quis 
Dives  Salvetur,  5  the  titles  imo-KOTros  and  7rpc<r(3vTtpo<;  are  in- 
differently applied   to   the  same  person ;   but  St.  John  had 

1  Clement  has  here  mixed  up  Apoc.  iv.  4,  xi.  16,  with  Matt.  xix.  28,  or 
Luke  xxii.  30. 

2  1  Thess.  iv.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  41  ;  Eph.  iv.  13  are  here  mixed  together. 

3  P.  L.  3.  c.  12.  cccix.  24. 

4  hfiMtuis  "hi  xcci  koc-o.  t>jv  IxxXriiriccv,  T'/)v  fttv  fiiXricaTix.ru  ai  vpifffZunpai  ru^ourn 
tixova'  r'/iv  umiptTlxm  ai  01  oiaxovoi.       S.  L.   J.    DCCCXXX.   5- 

s  dcdlix.  II,  18,  42.  In  T.  L.  3.  c.  11.  CCXCI.  3,  Clement  speaks  of  the 
Presbyter  as  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  woman,  and  blessing  her ; 
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previously  been  described  as  travelling  through  Asia  Minor 
appointing  bishops,  forming  whole  Churches,  and  admitting 
into  the  number  of  the  clergy  (kXtjp^)  those  who  were 
marked  out  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  there  is  no  mention 
either  of  presbyters  or  deacons.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  bishop  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  he 
was  in  truth  the  chief  presbyter. 

Clement  J  mentions  expressly  the  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  laity.  He  -'alludes  to  the  injunctions  given  by 
St.  Paul  in  one  of  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  respecting  female 
deacons.  He  3  speaks  also  of  the  custom  of  reading  the 
Scriptures ;  but  with  reference  to  private,  not  public  exercises 
of  devotion. 

With  respect  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  Clement 
4  distinguishes  between  sins  committed  before  and  after 
baptism  ;  the  former  are  remitted  at  baptism  ;  the  latter  are 
purged  by  discipline.  A  5  part  of  this  discipline  was  the 
€^o/xoAoy>/o-t?,  a  public  confession  of  sin  and  profession  of 
repentance.      The  6  necessity  of   this   purifying  discipline   is 

which  seems  to  refer  to  the  imposition  of  hands  after  baptism.  Diseases  are 
said  to  be  cured  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  dcdlv.  6. 
We  find  P.  L.  I.  c.  5.  cxx.  29,  the  expression  «/  tui  ixx\n<ncov  vpor.yoii- 
f/.iim,  presidents  of  the  Churches,  who  are  said  to  be  shepherds.  S.  L.  7. 
DCCCXLII.  36. 

1  xav  rpiirlivTifo;  ri,  xiv  oiuxovo;,  xt/.i  Xctixo;.  S.  L.  3-  DLII.  15-  }-&ixr,; 
a-riffTia.;  opposed  to  1-pa.rixh  o~iu.xqv'iu..      L.  5-    DCLXV.   l8.    DCLXVI.   I. 

-   "ffptiv  yap  xcli  ova.  Tip)  Ahzxomojv  yvv'JLixoiv  Iv  ■rri  iTipu,  wpo;  1'iuofcov  imf-o/.r,  o 

ytneuos  liccra<r<rtrai  UavXti;.  S.  L.  3.  DXXXVI.  6.  The  allusion  appears 
to  be  to  1  Tim.  iii.  II.  He  had  before  represented  the  aOiXtpa.;  ywaTxas, 
whom  the  Apostles  carried  about  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  as  intended  to  assist  them 
in  introducing  the  Gospel  into  private  families,  ruviiaxivovs  \aaftvnts  -rpi;  rk; 
olxovpou;  yuvcuxa:,  01  uv  xa.)  u;  T>iv  yvvxixunnv  a.oia&\r,ru;  Tcipii<riov--~o  »  tou 
Kvpiou  *&iha<rxu.\tu. 

3  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  cexxviii.     L.  3.  c.  12.  cccv.  9.     S.  L.  7.  dccclx.  4S. 

4  S.  L.  4.  dexxxiv.  18.  DCXXXIII.  35.  L.  2.  cccclx.  1.  In  the  tract 
Quis  Dives  Salvetur,  dcdlvii.  35,  the  author  seems  to  say  that  God  gives 
remission  of  sins  committed  before  baptism  ;  but  that  each  man  gives  him- 
self remission  of  sins  subsequently  committed.  Compare  Eclogse  ex 
Prophetarum  Scripturis.  xv. 

5  rav  £v  ftzravoia  1^0/j.oXoyov/ziMuiv.  S.  L.  2.  CCCCLX.  21.  ou  trvvm;  to  tu 
Aa/3i§  xar    iZ/>f*oXoyr,<riv  upnptVO*.       L.  6.   DCCLX1X.   5.       L.   7.  DCCCLXXX.   28. 

6  Compare  S.  L.  6.  deexciv.  18.  decxev.  8.  L.  7.  dccclxv.  17,  37. 
dccclxxLx.  8.     Excerpta  ex  Prophetarum  Scripturis.  XL. 
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such,  that  if  it  does  not  take  place  in  this  life,  it  must  after 
death ;  and  is  then  to  be  effected  by  l  fire,  not  by  a  destructive, 
but  a  discriminating  (<pp6vifji.ov)  fire,  pervading  the  soul  which 
passes  through  it. 

Clement  -  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  repentance;  one  arising 
from  the  dread  of  punishment ;  the  other  from  the  shame  with 
which  the  consciousness  of  guilt  overwhelms  the  soul.  True 
J  repentance  consists  in  renouncing  sin  and  rooting  it  out  from 
the  soul.  By  this  repentance,  God,  Who  can  alone  forgive 
sins,  is  induced  again  to  dwell  in  man. 

Clement 4  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Theaetetus  of  Plato  as 
descriptive  of  the  life  of  Christians  in  his  day  ;  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  they  abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  all 
public  business,  and  kept  themselves  aloof  from  all  meetings, 
whether  of  a  political  or  convivial  character.  Though  present 
in  their  bodies  on  earth,  they  had  their  conversation  in  heaven. 
This  description,  however,  must  be  understood  to  apply  rather 
to  the  Gnostic  or  perfect  Christian,  than  to  the  common 
believer ;  of  whose  life  Clement  draws  a  picture  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  Paedagogue.  In  5  one  instance 
he  couples  together  the  theatres  and  tribunals  of  justice, 
as  alike  to  be  avoided  by  the  Christian,  under  the  title  of 
"the  seats  of  the  scornful"  (Ps.  i.  i,  Ko.8e8pa  Aoi/xwv  in  the 
Septuagint). 

The  Christians  G  called  each  other  brethren,  because  they 
were  regenerated  by  the  same  Word  ;  or  as  Clement  expresses 

1  S.  L.  7.  dcccli.  10.     See  p.  182,  Note  3. 

-  S.  L.  4.  dlxxx.  22.  In  L.  6.  dccclxxxix.  4,  Clement  distinguishes 
between  the  repentance  of  the  common  believer  and  of  the  Gnostic.  See 
p.  146. 

3  Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  dcdlvii.  14. 

4  S.  L.  5.  dccvi.  20.  In  P.  L.  2.  c.  10.  ccxxxvii.  31,  Clement  speaks  of 
John  the  Baptist  as  turning  aside  from  the  pomp  of  the  city  to  go  into  the 
wilderness,  and  there  to  converse  in  quiet  with  God. 

5  S.  L.  2.  cccclxv.  1.  In  P.  L.  3.  c.  11.  ccxcviii.  18,  interpreting  the 
same  words,  Clement  unites  the  stadium  and  the  theatre,  with  reference 
to  the  executions  which  took  place  in  the  former.  Compare  S.  L.  7. 
dccclxxvi.  38  ;  and  with  respect  to  theatres.  Dccci.n.  12. 

6  S.  L.  2.  ccccl.  31.  In  S.  L.  1.  cccxix.  19,  Clement  speaks  of  the 
liberality  of  Christians  in  assisting  the  poor. 
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himself  in  ]  another  place,  because  they  were  of  the  same  tribe 
and  the  same  mind,  and  were  partakers  of  the  same  Word. 
8  Gnostics  or  perfect  Christians  are  brethren,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  an  elect  creature,  as  their  conversation  and  the  character 
of  their  actions  is  the  same,  as  they  agree  in  thought,  in  word, 
in  deed,  entertaining  always  the  holy  sentiments  which  God 
willed  the  elect  to  entertain. 

The  Christians  appear  still  to  have  observed  the  injunction 
respecting  abstinence  from  blood  ;  for  which  Clement 3  assigns 
two  reasons  :  first,  that  the  body  of  man  is  nothing  but  flesh 
fertilized  (yewpyovfih'rj)  with  blood  ;  secondly,  because  the 
blood  of  man  partook  of  the  Word,  and  has  communication  of 
grace  through  the  Spirit. 

I  find  only  one  passage  in  the  writings  of  Clement  which 
has  any  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  miraculous 
powers  in  the  Church.  In  the  ■*•  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of 
Theodotius,  the  Valentinians  are  represented  as  saying  that 
the  Spirit,  which  each  of  the  prophets  specially  possessed  for 
the  purposes  of  his  ministry,  was  poured  forth  on  all  the 
members  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  signs  of  the  Spirit,  cures 
of  diseases  and  prophecies,  are  accomplished  through  the 
Church.  Clement's  comment  (if  the  epitome  is  rightly 
ascribed  to  him)  is,  that  the  Valentinians  were  ignorant  that 
the  Paraclete,  Who  now  works  proximately  (7rpocre^ws)  in  the 
Church,  is  of  the  same  essence  and  power  with  Him  Who 
worked  proximately  under  the  Old  Testament. 

With  respect  to  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Christians, 
Clement  5  says  that  the  Greek  philosophers  willingly  closed 
their  ears  against  the  truth  ;  partly  because  they  despised  the 
barbarous  language  of  the  first  converts  ;  partly  because  they 
dreaded  the  hazard  of  death  which  the  civil  laws  suspended 
over  the  head  of  the  believer.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
profession  of  Christianity  was  then   punished  by  death.     In 

1  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxiii.  2.  This,  however,  as  well  as  another  passage, 
L.  3.  nxm.  32,  rather  describes  the  relation  in  which  the  Jews  stood  to 
each  other. 

2  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxviii.  5.  3  P.  L.  3.  c.  3.  eclxvii.  30. 
4  xxiv.                                                        5  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxiii.  42. 
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1  another  place  Clement  says,  that  his  object  is  to  show  that 
the  Gnostic  is  the  only  true  worshipper  of  God ;  to  the  end 
that  the  philosophers,  learning  what  the  true  Christian  is,  may 
be  ashamed  of  their  own  ignorance  in  rashly  persecuting  the 
mere  name  of  Christian,  and  calling  those  atheists  who  acknow- 
ledged the  only  true  God.  2  Remarking  upon  the  saying  of 
Zeno — that  the  sight  of  one  Indian  burning  in  the  flames 
would  be  more  convincing  than  all  the  arguments  ever  urged 
in  favour  of  the  endurance  of  suffering — he  adds  that  Christi- 
anity could  furnish  3  numerous  instances  of  men,  who  had 
been  burned,  tortured,  beheaded,  having  been  led  by  the  fear 
of  the  law,  as  of  a  schoolmaster,  to  Christ,  and  thus  been 
exercised  to  display  their  piety  even  by  pouring  forth  their 
blood. 

The  Valentinians  4  contended  that  there  were  two  modes 
of  confession  ;  one  by  faith  and  by  conduct,  the  other  by  the 
voice.  The  latter  took  place  before  the  civil  authorities,  and 
was  supposed  by  the  multitude  to  be  the  only  confession, 
erroneously,  since  even  hypocrites  may  make  it ;  and  all  are 
not  called  to  make  it.  Many  who  have  attained  to  salvation 
have  departed  this  life  in  the  natural  course  ;  Matthew,  for 
instance,  Philip,  Thomas,  5  Levi,  and  others.  As  the  effect  of 
this  mode  of  reasoning  must  have  been  to  indispose  men  to 
confess  Christ  before  the  magistrates,  by  representing  martyr- 
dom as  a  very  uncertain  mark  of  true  Christian  courage, 
Clement  combats  it  strenuously.  Yet  he  too,  playing  upon 
the  word  /xaprus,  6  speaks  of  every  man  as  a  martyr  who  bears 
testimony  to  God  by  a  virtuous  life  and  conversation.     On  one 

1  S.  L.  7.  dcccxxviii.  I.     Compare  L.  6.  DCCXXXVI.  15.  dcccxxvii.  iS. 

2  S.  L.  2.  ccccxciv.  23.     Compare  L.  4.  dxcviii.  19. 

3  S.  L.  7.  dccclxix.  32,  Clement  speaks  of  Christian  women,  as 
well  as  men,  who  prepared  themselves  to  die  for  Christ.  S.  L.  4. 
dxc.  7. 

4  S.  L.  4.  dxcv.  24.  Clement  speaks  of  certain  heretics  who  said  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  the  real  martyrdom ;  but  that  he  who 
confessed  unto  death  was  a  suicide,   dlxxi.  10. 

5  Clement  here  makes  Levi  a  different  person  from  Matthew.  See 
Potter's  Note. 

0  Compare  S.  L.  2.  cccclxxi.  23.  cccclxxxiv.  18.  cccclxxxvi.  12.  L.  4. 
dlxix.  18.  dlxx.  22.  dlxxv.  6.  L.  7.  dccclxiv.  10.  See  p.  147,  Note  5. 
Quis  Dives  Salvetur.  dcdxlix.  22.  Clement  speaks  of  persecution  from 
without  and  from  within. 
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Occasion   he   defines    martyrdom    a    purification    from   sins, 
accompanied  by  glory. 

Clement  condemns  those  who  courted  martyrdom  by  volun- 
tarily presenting  themselves  before  the  tribunals.  We  may 
sometimes  think  his  reasoning  on  the  subject  overstrained  ; 
for  instance,  when  he  2  says  that  by  such  a  proceeding  men 
render  themselves  accomplices  of  the  persecutor,  and  partakers 
of  his  guilt.  Yet  on  other  occasions  he  3  opposes  the  rashness 
of  those  who  courted  danger  to  the  steady,  rational  courage  of 
those  who  avoided  it,  when  they  could  without  a  denial  of 
their  profession  ;  and  cheerfully  and  boldly  met  it,  when  they 
could  not.  4  He  contends  also,  that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  himself  from  life. 

As  my  design  in  the  present  work  was  to  collect,  for  the  use 
of  the  theological  student,  those  passages  of  Clement's  writings 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  history,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  his  day,  I  have  rarely 
touched  upon  any  matters  not  immediately  connected  with 
that  design.  I  cannot,  however,  close  this  volume  without 
observing,  that  among  the  early  Fathers  there  is  none  whose 
writings  will  more  amply  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  classical  student ;  on  account  of  the  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  and  the  numerous 
allusions  to  the  customs  of  heathen  antiquity,  which  they 
contain. 

1  S.  L.  4.  dxcvi.  46.  'ioixit  oit'j  co  ftuprvpiov  uvroKuQaptn:  ihu.i  aftapriaiv  /uira 
So|»i;.  See  dcix.  31.  In  the  Extracts  from  the  Prophetic  Writings  it  is 
said  that  martyrdom  presupposes  persecution  ;  no  man  is  a  martyr  unless 
he  is  persecuted.    LXIII. 

2  S.  L.  4.  dxcvii.  27,  etc.  In  the  Extracts  from  the  Prophetic  Writings 
it  is  said  of  the  elders,  that  they  were  grieved  when  they  were  not  suffering 
under  some  calamity,  bodily  or  temporal  ;  inasmuch  as  they  thought  that, 
if  they  received  not  the  punishment  of  their  transgressions  in  this  life,  they 
should  suffer  more  severely  in  the  life  to  come.    XI. 

3  S.  L.  7.  dccclxxi.  16. 

4  S.  L.  6.  dcclxxvii.  39.  Clement  alludes  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
philosophers  deemed  suicide  allowable.   DCLXXVI.  i. 
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„  21.  Isaac  Williams'  Cathedral. 

,  22.  The  Apostolic  Fathers.     Vol.  II. 

„  23.  Ken's  Prose  Works. 

,,  24.  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 

„  25.  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr. 
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The  Altar    Hymnal. 


With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Carter.  The  Music  Edited 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown.  Contains  the  Introits,  Graduals,  Alleluias, 
Tracts,  Offertories,  and  Communions  for  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
Year,  also  Processionals,  Sequences,  and  Special  Hymns  for  use  at 
the  Offertory  and  Ablutions  on  all  Greater  Days,  as  well  as  a  large 
Collection  of  Eucharistic  Hymns,  for  general  use  on  ordinary  occasions. 
Musical  Edition,  cloth,  price  5s. 

Bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  price  6s. 

Words  only,  cloth,  flush,  price  Is. ;  cloth  boards,  red  edges  Is.  3d. 

"The  introduction  of  the  '  Altar  Hymnal'  is  calculated  to  do  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people  in  reverence  and  knowledge  than  many  sermons." — Church  Times. 

The  Preacher's   Promptuary  of  Anecdote: 

Stories  New  and  Old,  Arranged,  Classified,  and  Indexed  for  the  use 
of  Preachers,  Teachers,  and  Catechists.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Frank 
Shaw,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Eastry,  Kent.  I oo  short  and  pithy  Stories, 
each  pointing  some  moral  or  illustrating  some  doctrine.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 

"  Its  Church  tone  is  irreproachable A  rare  attribute  of  books  of 

anecdotes."— Literary  Churchman. 

"  The  selection  is  good  and  varied." — Literary  World. 

"  Will  be  found  as  suitable  for  the  teacher  as  for  the  preacher." — Schoolmistress. 

Guild  Addresses. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Collection  of  Hints  and  Suggestions  for  Addresses  to  Guilds,  and 
of  over  Forty  Models  for  the  Way  in  which,  and  the  Subjects  on 
which  Guilds  should  be  addressed.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

A   Manual  for   Communicants'   Classes. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Short  offices  for  use  on  ordinary  occasions  and  before  the  Greater 
Festivals,  together  with  very  full  notes  of  addresses  on  various  aspects 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  a  special  series  on  its  Types,  together  with 
a  Commentary  on  the  English  Communion  Office,  and  other  useful 
matter.     Cloth  boards,  price  3s.  6d. 

"The  substance  of  the  Manual  is  as  good  as  the  order  of  it." — Guardian. 

"  We  do  not  remember  so  perfect  an  arrangement  for  the  instruction  of  classes  carried 
out  before." — Church  Times. 

"  A  store  of  materials  for  lectures  to  communicants." — Church  Bells. 

"  Space  would  fail  us  to  catalogue,  much  more  to  describe  these  excellent  chapters. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  supplied  a  need,  and  we  hope  that  the  volume  will  meet  with  all  the 
success  it  deserves." — Church  Review. 

Office  separately,  Paper,  price  3d.,  Cloth  6d. 
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Our  Passover. 

Twelve  Lessons  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ.  With  Story-Illustrations  for  Communicants'  Classes, 
Mission  Services,  or  Private  Reading.  By  Austin  Clare. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Jenner.     Price  3s.  6d. 

A  Manual  for  District  Visiting  in  Town  and 

Country  Parishes  ;  or,  Simple  Words  for  my  District. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Aids    to    Reverently    Celebrating   the  Holy 

Eucharist.     By  E.  H.      Paper,  sd.,  price  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  Manual  for   Confirmation   Classes. 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Manual  for  Communicants'  Classes." 
Lectures  and  sets  of  Questions  for  use  of  Catechists  and  Catechumens, 
with  an  office  for  use  at  each  Lecture.     Cloth  boards,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  Of  extreme  use  and  value  to  Catechists." — Bookseller. 

"  A  useful  book,  the  work  of  an  experienced  instructor."—  Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

The  Office  and  Questions,  from  the  above,  for  distribution  amongst 
the  Catechumens,  may  be  had  separately.     Price  2d. 

A  Manual  for  the   Visitation   of  the    Sick. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  Adams.     Containing,  besides  the  ordinary  Sendee, 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  Special  Prayers,  Readings,  Hymns, 
&c,  for  use  either  by  the  visitor  or  the  sick  persons  themselves. 
Roan,  limp,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  All  that  a  clergyman  is  likely  to  need." — Guardian. 

"  An  extremely  useful  Manual." — Church  Bells. 

"  An  exceedingly  valuable  compilation."— Christian  World. 

The  Churchman's  Vade   Mecum.    containing  the 

Churchman's  Altar  Manual.  New  revised  edition,  together  with 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern, 
with  Supplemental  Hymns. 

The  Churchman's  Altar  Manual  and  Guide 

tO  Holy  Communion.  New  revised  edition,  together 
with  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels,  and  a  selection  of 
appropriate  Hymns.  Royal  32mo,  with  Rubrics  and  Borders  in 
red,  cloth,  price  2s.  Large  Type  Edition,  cloth,  red  edges,  price  2s. 
Cheap  Edition,  for  Distribution,  cloth  flush,  price  6d.,  or  red  edges. 
Also  in  various  leather  bindings.  [9d. 
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The  Young   Communicant's    Manual. 

Containing  Instructions  and  Preparatory  Prayers  in  accordance  with 
the  Church's  directions  for  Preparations  ;  Form  of  Self-Examination  ; 
the  Services  for  the  Holy  Communion,  with  appropriate  Devotions, 
Intercessions,  and  Thanksgivings ;  Hymns,  &c.  1 8mo,  cloth,  red.  edges, 
price  Is.    32mo,  Cheap  Edition,  for  Distribution,  cloth  flush,  price  6d. 

Cloth  boards,  red  edges,  price  9d. 

Also  in  various  leather  bindings. 

Approach   to    the    Holy  Altar. 

By  Bishop  Ken.  A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  added  the  Collects, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  and  a  selection  of  Eucharistic  Hymns.  32mo, 
cloth  flush,  6d.  Cloth,  red  edges,  9d.  Also  in  various  leather  bindings. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Lord's  Supper. 

A  short  and  plain  instruction,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  ;  specially  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  Young  Com- 
municants, together  with  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man.  Royal  32mo.,  with  rubrics  and  borders  in  red,  cloth,  price  ],2s. 
Cheap  edition  for  distribution,  cloth  flush,  6d.,  or  red  edges,  9d. 
Also  in  various  leather  bindings 

Getting  Ready  for  the  Mission. 

Suggestions  to  Clergy  who  are  preparing  for  a  Mission  in  their 
Parishes.  With  a  Preface  upon  carrying  on  the  Work  afterwards, 
&c.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Donne,  Vicar  of  Gt.  Yarmouth,  formerly 
Rector  of  Limehouse,  E.,  Curate-in-Charge  of  Winchester  College 
Mission,  All  Hallows,  East  India  Docks,  E-  With  a  Preface  by 
Rev.  Canon  Mason,  B.D.,  Vicar  ot  All  Hallows,  Barking. 
Revised  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

"  Every  point  and  detail  in  the  preparatory  work  of  a  Mission  is  dwelt  upon  clearly, 
practically,  and  briefly." — Literary  Churchman. 

"  No  clergyman  who  contemplates  a  Mission  in  his  Parish  should  be  without  this 
helpful  and  suggestive  Book." — Church  Times. 

"  Just  the  kind  of  practical  help  that  is  wanted."— John  Bull. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
Missions.'' — Church  Bells. 

The  Durham  Mission  Hymn  Book. 

Compiled  by  Nathaniel  Keymer,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Headen, 
Notts,  and  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  George  Body,  M.A.,  Canon 
Missioner  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham.  Paper  covers,  price  l£d.  each. 
In  numbers,  for  distribution,  price  Id.,  or  in  Cloth  flush,  3d. 

WORDS  AND  MUSIC,  price  Is.  6d.,  paper  ;  cloth  2s. 
"  The  best  we  have  met  with." — CInirch  Bells. 
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"What  is  a  Mission? 

The  Object,  Preparation,  Obstacles,  Encouragements,  &c,  of  a 
Mission.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester. 
Sewed,  price  3d. ;  cloth,  6d. 


Tracts  for  the  People. 

By  Dr.  R.  Linklater,  Vicar  of  Stroud  Green.  X. 
The  series  consists  of  (i)  Infant  Baptism  ;  (2)  High  Celebration; 
(3)  Confession  ;  (4)  The  Holy  Eucharist ;  to  which  additions  will  be 
made.     Price  Id.  each. 

Take  with  you  words,   a  Mission  book. 

By  the  Ven.  G.  R.  Wyxn,  A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  Aghadoe. 
Sewed,  price  3d.,   Cloth,  6d. 


Steps  of  the  Sanctuary. 


Being  Simple  Devotions,  together  with  The  Prayer  Book,  and 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Payxe, 
Vicar  of  Baldersby.     Price  9d.  { 


A  Brief  Instruction ; 


Or,  Catechism  on  the  Church  of  Christ  and  Her  Ministry,  chiefly 
by  way  of  Questions  and  Answers.  For  the  use  of  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  at,  or  after  the  time  of  Confirmation 
Price  2d.     Sewed. 

The  Christian  Year,  (keble.) 

A  Edition,  Fcap.  8vo,  on  toned  paper,  ornamental  capitals,  &c. 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  price  2s.  6d. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  the  Collotype  process,  price  3s.  6d. 
B  Edition,    l8mo,  red  border  lines,  cloth,  plain,  price  Is.  6d. 

Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  price  2  s. 

C  Edition,  Imperial  32mo,  toned  paper,  ornamental  capitals,  &c, 
cloth,  price  Is. 

D  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  Ancient  and  Modern  Library  Edition, 
cloth,  uncut  edges,  price  Is. 

E  Edition,  Demy  32010,  cheap  edition,  cloth  flush,  price  6d. 

Cloth  boards,  red  edges,  price  Is. 
All  the  above  five  editions  are  kept  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 
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Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,   (a  kempis.) 

A  newly  revised  translation. 

A  Edition,   Crown  Svo,  large  type,  superfine  paper,  cloth,  bevelled 
boards,  price  tJs.  6d. 

With  Illustrations,  price  3s.  6d. 
B  Edition,   i8mo,  red  border  lines,  cloth,  plain,  price  Is.  6d. 

Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red  edges,  price  2s. 

With  Illustrations,  Is.  each  extra. 
C  Edition,  i8mo,  same  as  above,   without  red  border  lines,  cloth, 
plain,  price  ls» 

Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  price  Is.  6d. 

With  Illustrations,  Is.  each  extra. 
D  Edition,   Crown  Svo,  Ancient  and  Modern  Library  Edition,  cloth, 

uncut  edges,  price  Is. 
E  Edition,  321110,  cloth  flush,  price  6d. 

Cloth,  red  edges,  price  Is. 

With  Illustrations,  Is.  each  extra. 
The  above  five  editions  are  all  kept  in  a  variety  of  leather  bindings. 

Simple  Thoughts   for  Advent. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  All  Saints',  Clifton. 

Supplies  one  governing  thought  which  may  give  colour  to  each  day 
of  Advent,  so  as  to  help  those  who  have  no  leisure  or  power  for 
very  long  meditations  or  prayers. 
Price,  sewed,  3d. ;  cloth  limp,  red  edges,  6d. 
"  Just  the  book  for  busy,  hard-worked  folks,  and  we  heartily  re«ommend  it." — Church 
Bells. 

The  Crown   of  Life. 

A  Volume  of  Verses  for  the  Seasons  of  the  Church.      By  Mrs. 

Hernamax.     Cloth  elegant,  price  5s.     Arranged  for  the  Sundays 

and    Holy-days   of  the  Church's  Year. 
"  Thoroughly  Catholic  in  tone  and  sentiment." — Church  Times 
"  Worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection  of  church  psalmody." — Christian  World. 
"  Originality  and  rhythmic  power." — Literary  Churchman. 

From  Advent  tO  All  SaintS.     Verses  suggested  by  the 
Epistles  and   Gospels,  by  J.   E.  A.  Brown.     Crown  Svo,   cloth, 

bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges.     Price  5s. 

BOOKS    FOR    LENT    AND    EASTER. 

Simple  Thoughts  for  the  Forty  Days  of  Lent. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  RANDALL,  of  Clifton. 
Price  3d.  sewed ;  6d.  cloth. 
"  Brief  meditations  expressed  in  the  plainest  language." — Guardian. 

Simple  Thoughts   for   Eastertide.    By  the  same 

Author.     Price  3d.  sewn  :  6d.  cloth. 
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A   Lent   Manual  for  Busy  People. 

Adapted  also  for  the  Young.     Sound  Doctrine  in  Simple  Language. 

Price,  sewed,  3d.  ;  or  cloth  limp,  red  edges,  6d. 
"  After  careful  examination,  we  most  cordially  recommend  it.     Its  Church  tone  is  most 
sound,  and  its  teaching  definite,  simple,   and  practical.     It  ought  to  be  circulated  by 
thousands." — John  Bull. 

Helps    to    a   Holy   Lent. 

By  the  Right  Rev:  F.  D.  Huntington,  Bishop  of  Central  New- 
York.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  boards,  red 
edges,  price  2s.  6d. 
"  One  of  the  most  telling  and  incisive  books." — Church  Bells. 

The  Seven   Words  on  the  Cross,  and  other 

HymnS.      By   S.   M.    C.      With    Twofull-page   Illustrations. 

Printed  in  red  and  black  upon  best  hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in 

parchment  covers.     Royal  i6mo,  price  3s.  6d. 
"  Really  excellent  work." — Church  Tunes. 
"  The  hymns  are  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose." — Musical  World. 

The  Way    of   the    Cross. 

A  Metrical  Litany  for  Lent  and  Passiontide.  Words  by  Mrs. 
Hemaman.  Music  by  Arthur  H.  Brown.  Words  and  Music,  price  6d . 
Ditto,  ditto,  words  only,  Xd. 

Seven  Last   Words  of  Love.    By  the  Rev.  h.  b. 

CHAPMAN.     Price  Is.     "  Brief,  eloquent,  and  reverent."— Literary  World. 

Holy  Week. 

A  Four-page  Leaflet  recording  the  Events  of  the  Passion,  Death,  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  On  stiff  cardboard.  Price,  each  Id. 
Or,  per  ioo  for  distribution,  6s.  6d.     Postage,  6d. 

Cycle    of  Good    Friday   Hymns. 

The  Seven  Last  Words  from  the  Cross.  Words  by  Mrs.  Hernaman. 
Music  by  Arthur  H.  Brown.     Price  6d.     Words  only,  Id. 

The  Pattern   Life; 

Or,  Lessons  from  the  Life  of  Our  Lord.  By  W.  ChATTERTON 
Dix.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  P.  Priolo.  Intended  to  Instruct 
and  Interest  the  Children  of  the  Church  of  England.  With  suitable 
Questions  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter,  and  a  Collection  of  Original 
Hymns.     Cloth,  price    5s. 

"This  is  a  very  good  book  indeed,  of  much  sounder  tone  than  most.  Valuable  aid  to 
catechetical  instruction." — Church  Times. 

"  An  admirable  work,  well  suited  for  home  reading  to  the  little  ones." — Church  Review. 

"  We  commend  it  to  parents  and  teachers  as  a  very  useful  book." — Church  Bells. 

"  Can  be  cordially  recommended  for  the  thoroughly  sound  Catholic  tone  of  its  doctrine." 

John  Bull. 

"  Well  and  carefully  arranged,  will  be  found  very  useful." — Literary  Churchman. 

"A  book  of  which  any  child  should  be  proud." — Weekly  Churchman. 

"  We  can  recommend  it." — Schoolmaster. 
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IntO  All  the  World.      By  Rev.  JOHN   SCARTH.      Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  price  Is. 

Meditations  of  Adolphe  Gratry,  Pretre  de  roratoire, 

Prpfesseur  en  Sorbonne,  et  Membre  de  l'Academie  Francaise. 
Authorized  Translation.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  price  5s. 

Mamma's   Bible   Stories.     First  Series. 

For  Her  Little  Boys  and  Girls.  In  simple  language.  With  Twelve 
Engravings.     Cloth,  price  2s. 

Mamma's   Bible   Stories.     Second  Series. 

Uniform  with  the  first  series.     Cloth,  price  2s. 

Mamma's  Bible  Stories.    Third  Series. 

By  the  Daughter  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Wilson  (author  of  the  First  and 
Second  Series),  and  uniform  with  the  same.  Illustrated  by  Stanley 
Berkeley.     Cloth,  price  2s.     The  Three  Volumes  in  case,  price  6s. 

"  Really  within  the  comprehension  of  children." — Daily  Chronicle . 

"An  admirable  little  book." — Literary  Churchman. 

"  The  language  is  simple,  the  type  excellent,  the  wood-cuts  spirited." — Church  Times. 

"Very  good,  large  print,  short  easy  words." — Saturday  Renew. 

"We welcome  this  useful  little  book." — English  Churchman. 

Lesson  Notes  for  Sunday  School   Teachers. 

First  Series.  On  the  Life  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  By  Stafford 
C.  Northcote.     Cloth,  price  2s. 

Ditto.  Ditto.  Ditto.     Second  Series.      On  the  Church 

Year.     By  same  Author.     Cloth,  price  2s. 
"The  helps  and  hints  to  teachers  are  very  good." — Church  Bells. 

"  Plain,  orthodox,   and   suggestive,    and  in   the  highest    degree   useful.'' — Literary 
Churchman. 

"We  ask  teachers  to  get  a  copy." — Schoolmaster. 

The    Book    of   Common    Prayer  a.d.    1886 

Compared  with  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
A.D.  1549.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  Miles  Myres, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Swanbburne,  Bucks.,  and  Rural  Dean.  With  Pre- 
face by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
bevelled  edges,  price  XOs.  6d. 
"  Invaluable  to  all  loyal  Churchmen." — Record. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  English  Church 
for  the  English  People. 

By  the  Rev.  George  Miller,  Vicar  of  Radway  and  Rural  Dean. 

Now  publishing   in    Eighteen    Monthly   Parts.      Price   2d.   each, 

Illustrated. 
"  A  valuable  means  for  promoting  Church  Work." — Times. 
"Written  in  a  clear  and  forcible  style." — Weekly  Churchman. 
"A  very  readable  and  useful  work."—  Graphic. 
"  A  very  valuable  work." — Nation. 
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Tlie  Ministry  Of  Preaching.  An  Essay  on  Pastors  and 
Popular  Oratory.  By  Mgr.  Felix  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
Member  of  the  French  Academy.  Translated  by  SAML.  J.  Eales, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.      Crown  8 vo,  Cloth. 

Robert  Brett  of  Stoke  Newington :  His  Life 

and    Work.      By  T.   W.   Belcher,   D.D.,    D.M.,  FeUow 

(sometime  Censor)  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland, 
and  Rector  of  Frampton-Cotterill,  Bristol.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  with 
Portrait,  price  10s.  6d. 

The  Parishes  of  the  Diocese  of  "Worcester. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Miller,  complete  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  i,  with  a 
map,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d.  Large  paper  edition  with 
photographs,  price  21s. 

Historical   Sketches   of  the  Reformation. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  D.C.L.,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Lambeth. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  lOs.  6d. 

An  Epitome   of   Anglican   Church  History. 

Compiled  by  E.  Webley  Parry.  Abridged  Edition.  A  short 
continuous  history  of  the  Anglican  Church  from  the  earliest  ages, 
showing  her  continuity  from  Apostolic  times  to  the  present,  the  origin 
of  her  endowments,  and  her  right  to  them.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

"  Written  in  an  easy,  flowing,  and  attractive  style." — City  Press. 
"  We  hope  the  little  book  will  be  largely  circulated." — John  Bull, 
"  To  enumerate  the  good  points  of  this  Epitome  would  require  much  more  space  than 
we  have  at  command." — Weekly  Churchinan. 

The  Book  Of  the  Chlirch.  From  the  early  British  era  to 
the  Revolution. 

By  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.  A  New  Edition.  504  pp.,  Crown 
8vo.     Price  3s.  6d. 

The   Church   Of   England.        Her  Reformation  History. 
A   second   series   of  lectures  delivered   in   the   Cathedral  Church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,    by   Rev.    E.    B.    Trotter,   M.A.,  Vicar  of 

Alnwick,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Newcastle.     Stiff  paper,  Price  Is.  6d. 

Sunday  of  Recreatioi:. 

A  Symposium,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Roef.rt  LixklAter,  D.D. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 
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The  Coat  without  Seam  Torn,   a  Plain  APPeai  to  the 

Holy  Scriptures,  Reason,  and  History,  on  behalf  of  Religious  Unity 
and  the  Claims  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Addressed  to  Dissenters 
and  to  Church-people.  By  the  Rev.  Douglas  Macleane,  M.A. 
Cfown  8vo,  Cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Great  Social   Problems   of  the    Day. 

Lessons  from  the  Hebrew  Prophets  for  our  time.     A  Series  of  Ser- 
mons by  Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  D.D.     With  Preface  by  Rev.  W. 
Benham,  Editor  of"  Sermons  for  the  Church's  Year."    Price  2s.  6d. 
_  ' '  Well  worth  study  by  clergymen  who  have  to  deal  with  educated  town  congrega- 
tions."— Church  Times. 

"Remarkable  for  the  power  and  energy  displayed." — Rock. 

Regeneration   in   Baptism. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  O'Brien,   M.A.,   Oxon.      Curate  of  Sacred 
Trinity  Church,  Branford.     Cloth,  crown  8vo,  price  5s. 
"A  very  vigorous   setting  forth  of  the  necessity   of  Holy   Baptism  and  its  effects. 
Evidently  the  result  of  a  close  study  of  Holy  Scripture." — The  Guardian. 

"  We  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  O'Brien's  work,  and  trust  to  find  it  widely  read." 

Tlu  Church  Times. 
"  An  able  and  scholarly  treatise." — The  Rock. 

Sermons   for   the  Church's    Year. 

Original  and  Selected.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D.  64  pp. 
demy  8vo.     13  Parts,  price  Is.  each  ;  or  in  2  vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Sermons    Principally  Preached  in  Haileybury  College 
Chapel. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  Butler,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Merton  College, 
Oxon,  and  late  Assistant-Master  at  Haileybury.  Published  by 
request.     Price  6s.  net. 

The  Last  Days   of  Our  Lord's  Ministry. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Coventry, 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chichester.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
W.  Stephens,  his  Son-in-law,  Rector  of  'Woolbeding,  Sussex. 
Cloth,  price  5s. 

"  Of  great  interest." — Church  Bells. 

"  Full  of  sober  teaching."— Literary  Churchman, 

"We  commend  this  volume." — Church  Times. 

"  Deeply  interesting." — Christian  World. 

"  Vigour  of  style,  with  a  deep  and  touching  tone  of  devotion.'" — School  Boara  Chronicle. 

Theories  of  Church  and  State. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  and  Churchwardens  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Rochester,  at  the  Easter  visitation,  18SS,  by 
S.  D.  Cheetham,  D.D.     8vo,  sewed,  price  6d. 

Short  and   Simple    Prayers  for   Children. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mamma's  Bible  Stories."  Cloth,  price  Is. 
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Sermons    for    Children. 

By  A.  Decoppet,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Paris. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Marie  Taylor.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve.     Cloth,  Price  3s.  6d. 

Christmas  Carols. 

Specially  intended  for  Children  in  Church,  at  Home  and  in  School. 
The  Words  by  Mrs.  Hf.rxaman.    The  Music  by  Alfred  Redhead, 
Composer  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Cross,"  &c.     Price  l^d.  each. 
Or,  complete  two  vols.,  paper  covers,  Is.  6d.  each. 

%*  The  Words  only,  Id. 

The  whole  Series  of  Twenty-two  Carols  with  music  can  be  had  in 

One  Vol.,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 
"  There  are  few  better  productions." — Church  Times. 
"  Without  exception,  extremely  pretty." — Christian  World. 
"Words  and  music  are  alike  admirable." — Whitehall Revievj. 

Private   PraVerS   for  Morning,  Evening,   Holy  Communion,  and 
Special  Occasions. 

32mo,  sewed,  price  Id.  ;  or  6s.  6d.  per  ioo,  post  free  for  Tfs. 
Cloth,  red  edges,  price  3d. 

The  Church  Catechism. 

In  Scripture  Story.    Part  I.,  an  Infant's  Primer.   Fcap.  8vo,  price  3d. 

The  Church  Catechism. 

In  Scripture  Story.  Part  I.,  The  Teacher's  Manual,  along  with 
the  Primer.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  Issued  under  the  general  sanction 
of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  and  by  direction 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Newcastle  Diocesan  Society. 

A   Catechism   of   Church   Doctrine. 

For  Young  Children.     By  Rev.  T.  G.  Hall,  M.A. 
Imp.  32mo,  paper,  price  Id.     Cloth,  price  3d. 

The  Gift  of  the  Spirit. 

By  A.  D.  E.  L.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  price  6d. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells. 

Things    New    and    Old. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  price  6s. 

Lazarus,    and    other    Poems. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  Notes.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  bevelled  boards,  price  6s. 

Master    and    Scholar,    &c,   &c 

Second  Edition,  with  Notes.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  bevelled  boards,  price  6s. 
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By  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre. 

Christ    and    Christendom. 

Being  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  1866.  Demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  price  7s.  6d. 

Biblical    Studies. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  5s. 

Theology   and    Life.  [3s.6d. 

Sermons,  chiefly  on  Special  Occasions.     Fcap.  8vo.,  cl.  boards,  price 

Christian  Believing  and   Living. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Bishop  of  Central  New 
York.     Sermons.     Fifth  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  price  3s.  <»d. 

Sermons  for  the  People. 

By  the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

The   Double  Witness   of  the   Church. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  of  California.  23rd  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  Influence    of  Jesus  : 

Being  the  Bohlen  Lecture  for  1879.  By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  Eighth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

Lectures   on  Preaching. 

By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  Delivered  before  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College  in 
Jan.  and  Feb.,  1S77.  The  Original  and  only  authorized  Edition. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

"The  best  book  on  preaching  we  know  of." — Guardian. 

"  Penetrating  and  edifying." — Church  Times. 

"  A  practically  helpful  book." — Bookseller. 

The  Great  Fifty  DayS  :  Observations  and  conjectures  which 
include  the  first  eight  Dominical  Days  of  the  Resurrection  Life  in  the 
Spiritual  Body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  Presbyter  of  Twenty 
years'  standing.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

lVLOSaiCS  \  Or,  the  Harmony  of  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  for  the 
Sundays  of  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Croswell 
Doane,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Albany.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 
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The   Church   in  the   Nation 

Pure  and  Apostolical,  God's  Authorized  Representative.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Easton,  U.S.A. 
"With  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole.     Price  3s.  6d. 

The  Crucial  Test  and  other  Poems. 

By  Edith  Skeltox.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  the  Cross. 

WORDS  ONLY.     The  four  following  sizes  are  now  ready  : — 
No.  per  100.        No.  per  100. 


4.  Bourgeois  i8mo.  ...    Is.  6d. 

5.  Long  Primer  24010.     ...    Is.  2d. 


1.  Diamond  48010.  ...    Is.  Od. 

2.  Nonpareil  321110.         ...    Is.  Od. 

3.  Minion  32010.  red  lines     Is.  6d. 

The  Form  and  Manner  of  making  of  Choristers. 

Price  Twopence  ;  or,  3s.  per  100  for  distribution. 


ILLUSTRATED     BOOKS. 
Come  unto  Me. 

A  Series  of  12  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Our  Lord,  with  appropriate 
Extracts  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  Poetry  from  well-known  Authors. 
Illustrated  by  H.  HOFMANN.  Quarto,  Paper  Boards,  price  5s.  Od. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d. 

Keble's  Evening  Hymn. 

With  Illustrations  from  the  Old  Masters,  in  small  quarto,  sumptuously 
printed  on  toned  paper.  Cloth  elegant,  bevelled  boards,  price 
2s.  6d. ;  or  fringe  and  tassel  binding,  price  6s. 

Hark !   the  Herald  Angels  Sing. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  M.A.,  with  Illustrations  from  the 
Old  Masters,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  Od. 

In  the  Sweet  By-and-By. 

By  S.  Fillmore  Bennett.   Illustrated,  cloth  elegant,  price  2s.  6d. 

Annie  and  Willie's  Prayer. 

By  Sophia  P.  Snow.     Illustrated,  cloth  elegant,  price  2s.  6d. 

O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem. 

By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.  Illustrated  in  Monotint  by 
A.  Wilde  Parsons  and  Lizzie  Mack.  In  illustrated  cover,  Imperial 
l6mo,  gilt  odges.     Price  2s. 
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The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

By  E.  Nesbit.     Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Monotints.     Gilt  edges, 
round  corners.     Illustrated  Cover.     Price  Is. 

Easter  Bells. 

Small  quarto,  illustrated  in  monotint,  price  Is.  6d. 


TEXT     BOOKS. 

ThlBe  IOr  Ji/Ver.  Commemorative  Offices  for  the  Anniversaries 
of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  First  Communion.  Sixteen  pages, 
printed  in  gold  and  sepia,  and  three  coloured  plates.  Gilt  edges, 
done  up  in  crushed  paper  and  tied  with  silver  cord. 

For  those  accustomed  to  observe  the  anniversaries  of  the  three 
great  epochs  in  their  spiritual  lives,  especially  suitable  as  a  Confir- 
mation, Birthday,  or  Memorial  Gift-book. 

The    Churchman's    Daily    Eemembrancer, 

With  Poetical  Selections  for  the  Christian  Year,  with  the  Kalendar 
and  Table  of  Lessons  of  the  English  Church,  for  the  use  of  both 
Clergy  and   Laity.      Cloth,    red    edges,    2s. ;   or  with  12  Photo- 
graphs, price  4s. 
Also  in  leather  bindings. 

Daily  Thoughts  of  Comfort  for  the  Year. 

By  Ellen  Gubbins. 

A  book  to  be  much  recommended  for  those  wishing  for  a  few 
words  of  daily  comfort,  when  longer  reading  would  be  impossible. 
i6mo,  cloth,  printed  in  red  and  black,  price  2s. 

Lift  up  your  Hearts; 

or,  Helpful  Thoughts  for  Overcoming  the  'World.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  Rose  Porter.  The  First  Part  contains  Morning 
Blessings,  Mid-day  Strength  and  Eventide  Benediction.  The  Second 
Part  has  Thoughts  for  the  Glad,  Cheer  for  the  Sorrowful.  Counsel  for 
the  Tempted,  and  Victory.     Square  i6mo,  cloth,    price  Is. 

Through  the  Darkness. 

By  Mary  H.  Seymour. 

A  choice  collection  of  religious  poetry,  very  Catholic  in  its  tone. 

Cloth  boards,  red  edges,  price  Is. 
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Anniversary   Text-Book 


A  Birthday  Book  of  Scripture  Verse  and  Sacred  Song  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Vear.  Cloth,  plain,  price  Is.  Cloth,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  edges.  Is.  6d. 

Bogatzky's   Golden    Treasury 

For  the  Children  of  God.  32mo,  with  violet  border  lines,  cloth, 
price  Is.     Bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

The  London  Diocesan  Magazine. 

Edited  by  G.  A.  Spottiswoode.     Presents  a  complete  record  of 
the  Church  Work  of  the  Diocese.      Price  2d.     Yearly  subscription, 
post  free,  2s.  6d. 
"The  beau-ideal  of  what  a  diocesan  paper  should  be." — Church  Review. 

The  London  Diocese  Book  for  the  Year 

is  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  Full  of  information  most  useful 
to  Churchmen,  and  indispensable  to  the  Clergy,  Churchwardens, 
Sidesmen,  and  Churchworkers.  Stiff  boards,  half-bound,  price  (as 
before),  Is.  6d.  nett,  postage  <4£d. 

"  A  thoroughly  useful  book  of  reference." — Home  News. 

"The  book  for  information  about  this  great  See." — Literary  Churchman. 

"  Admirably  arranged  for  purposes  of  reference." — Bookseller. 

"Well  arranged  and  convenient  for  references." — Morning  Post. 

Altar  Services. 

Containing  the  Complete  Altar  Services  of  the  Church,  beautifully 
printed  in  Red  and  Black  at  the  Chisvvick  Press,  enriched  with 
Ornamental  Capitals,  &c,  in  Three  Volumes ;  one  Volume,  folio 
size,  15  by  10  by  lj  inches  ;  and  two  Volumes  4to.  containing  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  separately,  each  12  by  9  by  f  inches. 
The  Set  in  red  cloth  elegant  £\  lOs. 

Turkey  morocco,  plainly   7s. 

Best  Levant  morocco,  inlaid  cross  £\0  10s. 

The  Folio  Volume,  which  contains  all  the  Services  of  the   Altar, 

may  be  had  separately — 
Red  cloth  elegant  12s.  6d. 
Turkey  morocco,  plain  £3  3s. 
Best  Levant  morocco,  inlaid  cloth  £&  4s. 
A  few  Copies  in  parchment,  Three  Vols.,  £Q  2s. 

*»*  The  Work  can  also  be  bound  specially  to  order  in  cheaper  or 
more  expensive  styles. 

Prayer  Books,  Hymn  Books,   Bibles,    Church   Services, 

Altar  Manuals,  in  Every  Description  of 

Leather  Binding.' 
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THE  NEWBERY  HOUSE  MAGAZINE. 

A   MONTHLY   REVIEW  AND   FAMILY   MAGAZINE 
FOR    CHURCHMEN    AND    CHURCH  WOMEN. 

128  pp.    Large    8vo,    Illustrated:      Price    One    Shilling". 


The  Newbery  House  Magazine  is  issued  from  the  Estab- 
lishment founded  by  John  Newbery  in  1740,  then  made  famous 
by  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Dr.  Smart,  and  numerous  other  literary  celebrities  and  divines  of 
the  last  century,  and  carried  on  to-day  by  Messrs.  Griffith, 
Farran,  Okeden  &  Welsh. 

The    Newbery    House    Magazine   combines  articles  of  a 

scholarly  nature  with  other  Church  matter  of  a  lighter  and  more 
general  character,  and  is  thus  useful,  interesting,  arid  instructive 
to  the  Clergy  and  Laity. 

The  Newbery  House  Magazine  takes  its  stand  on  the  fact 

that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  true  and  living  branch  of  the  Universal 
Church,  and  the  ancient  and  historic  Church  of  this  country. 

The  Newbery  House  Magazine  is  Scriptural  in  its  teaching, 

thoroughly  Catholic  in  its  sentiments,  an  earnest  champion  of 
the  "  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  gives  emphatic 
prominence  to  the  great  central  truths  of  Christianity. 

The    Newbery    House    Magazine   vigorously  upholds  the 

Principles,  Doctrine,  and  Ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
opposes  a  firm  front  to  all  who  seek  to  impair  her  efficiency  or  to 
hinder  her  progress. 

The    Newbery    House    Magazine    is  bright,  lively,  and 

interesting. 

The  Newbery  House  Magazine  is  a  literary  and  a  family 
Magazine.  Its  fiction  is  of  the  best  and  purest.  Its  articles  on 
general  subjects  deal  with  questions  on  which  the  public  seek  for 
the  latest  knowledge,  from  the  pens  of  the  first  authorities. 

The    Newbery    House    Magazine    contains  something  for 

every  member  of  the  family,  Stories  for  the  Young  by  the  best 
Authors,  illustrated  by  the  best  Artists,  and  Papers  on  Domestic 
and  Household  matters  by  well-known  writers. 


Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden  &  Welsh, 

Newbery  House,  London,  and  Sydney. 
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